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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I 


The  Study  of  Political  Science  has  received  a  great  impulse  in 
the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  In  the  schools,  the  change 
it  particularly  marked.  This  is  owing  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
War,  to  the  increasing  number  and  difficulty  of  political  problems 
attending  the  development  of  society,  and  to  the  growth  of  interest 
in  human  questions  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  schools  is  almost 
as  marked  as  the  change  in  its  quantity.  A  generation  ago,  such 
work  was  practically  limited  to  the  study  of  the  Coustitulion  of  the 
United  States,  carried  on  in  a  very  narrow  way.  The  sole  textbook 
was  the  traditionary  "Civil  Government  "  that  still  lingers  in  some 
schools.  This  the  tntrodaction  of  the  historical  and  scJcnltfic  meth- 
ods of  investigation  and  teaching  has  changetl  for  the  better.  The 
field  of  study  has  continued  to  widen  Qntil^  in  the  best  schools,  it 
can  no  longer  be  covered  even  by  the  ablest  students,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  serious  matter  to  know  what  portion  of  it  to  cultivate. 

As  the  result  of  much  experience  both  as  a  student  aud  a  teacher 
of  the  subject,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that,  not  only  in  the 
High  School  aud  the  Academy,  but  also  in  the  College,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  should  slill  t>e  the  central  subject  of  study  in  this 
field.  This  opinion  he  holds  on  both  practical  and  pedagogical 
grounds.  He  is  further  of  the  opinion,  that  this  study  should  em- 
brace a  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Aincr- 
ican  Government,  aud  an  adequate  historical  and  exegetical  com- 
mentary upon  our  dual  Constitution,  National  aud  State.  He  has 
accortliugly  attempted  to  furnish  a  text-book  embodying  these  ideas. 

The  university  student  may  proStably  study  books  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  Constitutional  X^w;  but  such  a  treatise  is  not  the  text- 
book that  the  average  college  student,  with  his  power  of  geueraliza- 
tion  aud  compass  of  facta,  needs.  He  will  find  a  careful  itudy  of  the 
Constitutioa  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  suitable  histories! 
discussion  and  tUtutration,  far  more  profitable  than  constitutional 
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diaquUitious.  Hence,  the  central  position  in  this  book  is  assigned  to 
the  National  Constitution.  Still,  it  is  not  so  much  the  Constitution 
09  a  document  writteu  iu  17S7,  as  the  Constitution  developed  by  the 
life  of  the  people  and  construed  by  Congress,  by  the  Executive,  and 
by  the  Courts  as  shown  iu  our  I^egislative.  Administrative,  and  Jurid- 
tcnl  history.  It  is  the  liWng  and  working  Coustituiion  that  con- 
cerns the  American  youth,  and  not  simply  a  document ;  the  Coustilu- 
tion  in  action,  and  not  the  Cosstitntion  in  a  book.  Hence  the  author 
has  »triven,  iu  accord  \ritb  the  later  and  better  leudeucy  in  treating 
■uch  subjects,  to  make  his  book  strong  in  its  historical  elements. 
Constitutions  are  not  maile,  they  grow. 

Hitherto  the  National  Government  has  occupied  disproportionate 
tttiention  In  teaching  the  American  Government  The  States  have 
almost  fallen  outofsight.  In  this  treatise,  due  prominence  has  been 
giveu  to  the  fact  that  this  Goveniment  is  dual  or  federal,  and  that 
the  citizen  has  two  loyalties  and  two  patriotisms.  It  is  written  in  the 
apirit  of  the  aphorism  :  An  Indestructible  Union  composed  of  ludc* 
structible  Stales.  The  growth  of  this  dual  system  has  been  traced 
from  its  roots  in  the  first  feeble  English  settlements  planted  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts.  But  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary,  or 
even  desirable,  to  describe  the  State  system  at  as  much  length  as  the 
National  system. 

It  would  have  been  easy  greatly  to  extend  the  references  to  books. 
But  an  over-extended  Literature  commonly  defeats  its  own  ends.  The 
common  student  especially  is  lost  in  the  multitude  of  titles  cited. 
The  aim  has  therefore  been  to  moke  a  helpful  bibliography  rathei 
than  an  extensive  one. 

Due  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  of  fact  and  state- 
ment ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  errors  will  creep  into  a  book  that 
contains  so  much  matter-of-fact  material  as  this  one  contains. 

With  these  words  of  eEpIanation,  the  author  commends  "The 

American  Government "  to  the  consideration  of  students  and  teachers 

of  this  most  engaging  and  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

B.  A.  HiNSDAtE. 
Tht  Unii»€rsity  0/ Michigan,  June  /,  tSgi, 
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The  malerial  parts  of  tlie  preface  to  the  First  Editiou  of  this 
Work  have  been  retained.  Thi»  New  Edition  has  been  revised 
throughout,  and  is  printed  wholly  from  new  plates.  Some  important 
changes  have  been  made,  as  follows : 

1.  Old  matter  has  been  somewhat  diflereutly  distributed;  for 
example,  a  number  of  topics  have  been  transferred  from  Part  III.  to 
Part  I,  and  some  of  the  chapters  have  been  divided. 

3.  Many  paragraphs  have  been  wholly  rewritten  in  the  interest 
either  of  greater  clearness  or  of  greater  fullness  of  treatment,  and 
still  other  paragraphs  have  been  divided  or  consolidated. 

3.  Many  new  paragraphs  and  several  new  chapters  have  been 
introduced.  Mention  may  be  mode  of  Chapters  XII.-XV.,  which 
form  a  j^eneral  introduction  to  Part  II. 

4.  The  bibliographies  have  been  broken  up.  and,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
tributed to  the  particular  chapters  to  which  they  relate.  A  Bibli- 
ographical Index  also  has  been  added. 

5.  Some  very  general  suggestions  to  teacheis  that  were  before 
put  in  the  Preface,  have  been  considerably  expanded  and  assigned  a 
separate  place  io  the  volume. 

With  these  additioual  explanatious.  Thr  Amuvlicxs  Govrr.n- 
&18NT  is  again  commended  to  the  consideration  of  students  and 
teachers. 

The  thanks  of  the  author  arc  due  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler 
University,  Professors  E.  B.  Walcclield  and  C.  M.  Yonng.  of  Hiram 
College  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota  respectively  (both  his 
former  pupils  at  Hiram  College).  Professor  V.  U.  White,  of  the  Slate 
Agricultural  College,  of  Kansas,  and  Professor  A.  C  McLaughlin, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  valuable  suggestions  iu  making  the 
revisioQ. 

Thir  UnhtnUy  of  Michigan,  June  /,  /S^S' 
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SUGGESTION'S  TO  TEACHERS. 


This  book  has  been  written  with  three  classes  of  persons  con- 
stantly in  mind.  These  are  students  who  are  studying  the  American 
Government  in  Colleges,  students  who  are  studying  it  in  High 
Schools,  Academies,  or  Normal  Schools  of  high  {^rade,  and  teachers 
of  History  and  Civics  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Its 
adaptation  at  once  to  college  and  secondary  school  sludeuta  will  be 
explained  further  on  ;  but  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  telchcrs  in 
schools  who  are  using  a  book  of  lower  grade  than  thus  one,  of^eu 
want,  and  perhaps  still  ofleuer  ruet/,  a  book  of  high  grade  for  their 
own  study  and  improvement.  Still  further,  tlie  1x>ok  is  adapted,  it  is 
conGdently  believed,  to  the  wants  of  several  important  classes  of  per- 
sona who  are  outside  of  schools  altogether  ;  young  men  and  women 
carrying  on  private  study,  members  of  improvement  societies  and 
reading  clubs  and  circles,  editors  and  political  writers  and  speakers 
desiring  a  manual  of  political  information  for  handy  reference,  and 
intelligent  citizens  generally,  who  so  often  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
large or  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live. 

It  will  be  a  service  to  all  these  classes  of  persons,  and  particularly 
to  teachers,  to  state  the  cardinal  features  of  the  work. 

I.  The  range  and  variety  of  topics  introduced,  the  fulluess  of 
Knowledge  furnished,  and  the  discriminating  judgment  shown  in  the 
selection  of  both  topics  and  material.  A  large  circle  of  reading 
and  study  has  been  drawn  upon  ;  books  of  history,  volumes  of  stat- 
utes and  law  reports,  treatises  on  political  science  and  on  constitu- 
tional law,  reports  of  the  public  departments  a6d  bureaus,  mono- 
graphs,  pablications  of  learned  societies,  lives  and  works  of  public 
men,  etc.  There  is  not  u<'*w  before  the  public  a  volume  of  equal  siie, 
if  indeed  of  any  size,  that  will  favorably  compare  with  Thb  AMEai- 
CAS  GOVTRNMKNT  in  these  particulars. 

H.  The  manner  in  which  the  matter  has  been  distributed  and 
organized.  First,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  grand  divisious  of 
thesnbject :  The  Making  of  the  Government,  iti  National  side,  and 
its  Stateside.  Particular  paius  have  been  taken  to  present  these  ja 
proper  proportion  and  equipose.  Next  is  the  careful  distribution  of 
the  matter  in  chapters  embracing  distinct  subjects.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  no  "continued"  chapters.  And  finally,  the 
hondUng  of  the  paragraph.  The  author  has  constantly  made  it  a 
point  to  seiie  clearly  some  single  topic,  or  phase  of  a  topic-,  to  make 
it  the  unit  of  treatment,  and  then  to  mark  the  paragraph  off  from  all 
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other  paragraphs  by  giving  it  a  distinct  title  and  number,  thus  arrest- 
ing nud  fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  the  successive  units 
of  thought.  When  once  the  student  has  takeu  in  the  scope  of  the 
chapter,  or  hirge  diWsiou  of  tlie  chapter,  if  there  be  such  divisions, 
the  next  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  grasp  firmly  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  title  of  the  paragraph  before  him,  proceediug  thus  iu  order. 
At  this  point,  as  in  the  case  of  other  books  similarly  constructed, 
the  inexperienced  stndent  needs  some  assistance  from  his  teacher. 
"Side  heads/*  as  these  titles  of  paragraphs  are  called,  serve  as 
handles  by  which  to  seize  the  salient  features  of  the  subjects  treated; 
and  many  an  excellent  treatise  suffers  from  want  of  them,  offering 
no  projections  upon  which  the  student  cau  easily  lay  hold,  but  only 
a  smooth  surface. 

III.  The  adaptation  of  the  Ijook,  as  is  believed,  to  the  needs  of 
students  and  other  persons  who.  for  %*arious  reasons,  wish  to  give 
different  amounts  of  time  to  the  subject,  pursuing  it,  some  more  and 
some  less  thoroughly,  and  so  to  different  grades  of  schools,  as  the 
CuUegc  and  High  School  or  Academy.  Owing  to  the  importance  of 
this  third  topic,  it  will  be  well  to  go  somewhat  into  detail. 

r.  The  Introduction  deals  with  the  leading  conceptions  and  terms 
of  Political  Science;  it  is  not  aa  iutegral  part  of  the  book,  and 
teachers  can  make  more  or  less  use  of  it.  or  none  at  all,  as  they  may 

3.  Some  teachers  who  have  taught  the  making  of  the  Govern- 
men!  as  a  part  of  history,  will  wish  practically  to  limit  their  insimc- 
lion  to  the  Oovernment  as  it  is  nnder  its  National  and  StUe  aspects. 
These  should  cither  omit  the  Introduction  and  Part  I.  altogether,  or 
touch  them  but  lightly. 

3.  Others  will  wish  to  leach  the  National  Government,  with 
merely  incidental  reference  to  the  States.  These  should  omit  Part 
III. 

4.  Still  others  may  wish  only  a  Manual  of  the  Constitution,  with 
matter  on  the  two  other  topic*  to  whicb  they  can  refer  their  studeuts. 
These  will  find  such  a  n.dual  iu  Part  !I. 

5.  Two  kiuda  of  type  have  l>eeu  used  throughout.  The  main 
propositions,  making  up  the  skeleton  of  the  discussion,  are  put  in 
the  larger  type  ;  the  subordinate  propositions,  devoted  to  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  illustration  of  particular  topics,  in 
smaller  type.  The  result  is  that  nearly  all  tlie  chapters  contain  a 
double  view  of  their  subject. — the  one  more  coutpendious,  the  other 
more  elaborate;  or,  in  other  words,  two  books  have  in  reality  been 
put  inside  the  same  covers.  Take  for  example  Chapter  I.,  the 
suliject  of  which  is,  "Tlie  Thirteen  English  Colonics  Planted." 
The  aeries  of  paragraphs,  **The  Right  of  Discovery,"  "  First  Divis- 
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lOQ  of  North  America,"  "  London  and  Plymouth  Companies,*'  "  Col* 
onies  planted  by  Companies,'*  "Colonies  Planted  by  Proprietors,*' 
'Voluntary  Colonies,"  "Agency  of  the  Home  Govemracnt," 
''Classes  of  Colonists/'  "Ideas  of  the  English  Colonists,"  and  the 
"Rights  of  Englishmen,"  furnish  an  onlliuc  to  those -who  wish  merely 
an  outline.  The  special  trealmeul  of  the  Southern  Colonies, — Vir- 
iuia,  Maryland,  the  Carolina^,  and  Georgia  ;  the  Northern  Colonies, 

'embracing  the  Plymouth  Company,  Plymouth,  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pact, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire; the  Middle  Colonies,— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvauia, 
and  Delaware, — will  enlarge  the  6eld  and  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  wish  a  fuller  view  of  American  Colonization.  Or  lake  Chapter 
III.,  "America  Independent."  The  paragraphs  iu  larger  type  will 
give  a  limited  view,  while  these  in  connection  with  those  in  smaller 
type  will  give  a  comprehensive  view,  of  the  movement  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  this :    If  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject, 

jftnd  the  ability  of  the  pupil  or  class,  are  suQicieut  to  justify  the 
attempt,  all  the  matter  can  1>e  presented  ;  but  if  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject,  or  the  ability  of  the  class,  does  not  admit  of  such  eac- 
Icnded  treatment,  then  the  work  can  be  easily  limited  to  suit  cir* 
cumstances.  What  the  author  regards  as  good  reasons  for  teaching 
the  Federal  Government  before  the  State  Governments,  at  the  stage 
of  progress  that  this  work  represents,  are  presented  in  Chapter 
XII.  Those  teachers  who  do  not  concur  iu  those  reasons,  or  who 
have  some  special  end  to  gain,  can  reverse  the  order  of  Parts  II.  and 
III.  If  Part  I.  is  to  be  studied  at  all.  no  matter  how  hastily,  it  should 
be  taken  before  the  other  two.  or  either  of  them. 

A  competent  teacher  of  the  subject  of  Government  will  naturally 
turn  hi*  mind  to  its  pedago^cal  side.  The  question  will  arise, 
What  is  the  educational  value  of  the  study?  To  this  question  a 
few  remarks  may  be  directed. 

Below  the  college,  at  least,  the  principal  end  of  the  study  should 
be  practical.  The  study  of  government  is  the  pursuit  of  political 
knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  is  valuable,  first  of  all.  for  practical 
purposes.  The  art  of  politics,  or  of  government,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  arts.  It  concerns,  and  should  interest,  everybody.  Mail 
is  a  social  being ;  he  lives  in,  and  must  live  in,  society.  But  society 
cannot  exist  without  goremmenl,  and  this  want  again  is  met  by 
man's  political  nature.  Still  more,  he  attains  his  fullest  perfection, 
in  that  social  condition  which  we  call  ci\'il  society,  or  the  state  ;  and 
this  condition  involves  government  of  an  elaborate  and  highly  organ- 
izc<l  form-  These  ideas  have  been  duly  set  forth  in  the  Introduction. 
However,  the  point  is  not  there  made,  or  at  least  is  uot  insisted 
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upon,  that  the  successful  operation  of  a  highly  orgauized  govern- 
ment jntiniatel^'  depeutU  upon  the  education  aud  character  of  the 
citixens.  Aristotle  insisted  that  education  must  liave  regard  to  the 
coDStttuiiou,  and  that  it  is  the  great  means  of  uniting  the  state.  '*The 
citizen  should  be  mouldeil,"  he  says.  **  to  suit  the  form  of  government 
under  which  he  lives.  For  each  government  has  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, which  originally  formed,  and  which  continues  to  p^ese^^■e  it, 
The  character  of  democracy  creates  democracy,  and  the  character 
of  oligarchy  creates  oligarchy ;  and  always  the  belter  the  character 
the  better  the  government.*'  He  argues  furtJier  that  "  women  aud 
childreu  must  lie  trained  by  education  with  an  c^e  to  the  state,  if 
the  virtues  of  either  of  them  are  supposed  to  make  any  iliffcrence  in 
the  virtues  of  the  slate.  .\nd  they  must  malce  a  difference ;  for  the 
children  grow  up  to  be  citizens,  and  half  the  free  persons  in  a  state 
are  women.  "  Montesquieu  also  argues  that  education  sliould  be  rel- 
ative to  the  principles  of  gotremmenl.  "  The  laws  of  education  are  the 
first  impressions  wc  receive,  and,  as  they  prepare  us  for  civil  life, 
eich  particular  family  ought  to  be  governed  pursuant  to  the  plan 
of  the  great  family,  which  comprehends  them  all."  While  these  re- 
marks apply  with  force  togovcmmentsof  every  kind,  they  apply  with 
greatest  force  to  a  democracy  or  republic,  where  the  people  them* 
selves  do  the  governing,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  No  people 
that  has  been  moulded  by  an  exclusi%*ely  monarchical  or  artsto- 
cratical  society,  and  is  familiar  only  with  the  correspauding  institu- 
tions, can  carry  on  a  free  government.  In  his  Farewell  Address 
Washiuglou  insisted  that  the  more  potent  public  opinion  is  in  auy 
rountrj*,  the  greater  the  need  of  its  being  intelligent ;  and  he  might 
have  added,  itfidpaitiatiarly  upon  political  sHbjfcts, 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  three  points  especially.  The  first  is 
that  the  American  pupil  should  t>e  taught  his  rights  under  the  gov- 
erntneut ;  the  second  is  that  he  should  be  taught  hi*  duties  as  related 
lo  thof«  rights  ;  and  the  third  is  that  a  spirit  should  be  created  thai 
will  lead  him  to  in^aist  upon  the  one  and  to  perform  the  other.  Un- 
less the  great  body  of  citizeus  living  under  a  republic  aball  measur- 
ably conform  to  this  standanl  of  activity,  that  i>),  insist  upon  their 
rights  and  discharge  their  duties  lo  the  slate,  the  republic  cannot 
loug  be  maintained.  Professor  Bryce,  in  the  article  that  is  referred 
to  below,  lays  deserveil  emphasis  upon  this  point.  He  says  that 
teachers  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  abslractness  of  the  subject 
"  from  tri.'ing  to  make  the  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of  such 
lenus  as  the  nation,  the  stite,  and  the  law."  *'  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself,"  he  goes  ou  to  say,  "to  fiud  uuimpeachable  logical  defini- 
tions of  lhe«e  tertns;  that  is  a  tAsk  which  .<itill  employs  the  learntd. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  he  should  grasp  the  idea,  first,  of  the  com- 
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muuity — a  community  inbabiling  a  country  united  by  various  ties, 
organized  by  mutual  protection,  mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of 
certfliu  common  ends  ;  next,  of  the  law,  as  that  A\hich  regulates  and 
keeps  order  in  tbia  community;  next,  of  public  officers,  great  or 
_aniaU,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
lake  us  obey  the  law.  while  they  also  obey  it  themselves.*'  This 
counsel  is  directed  to  the  teacher  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  insist  that  the  pupil  who  leaves  the  elemenlan*  school  at 
the  close  of  its  course  of  study  should  be  well  grounded  in  these 
ideas.  Such  teaching  will  not  fail  to  develop  in  good  measure  that 
high  civic  spirit  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  great  com- 
monwealths and  which  is  so  essential  to  good  government. 

But  government,  or  politics,  is  more  than  an  art ;  it  is  a  science  as 
well.  Strictly  speakiug,  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  study  as  a  sci- 
ence does  not  look  directly  to  practical  ends,  but  rather  to  disciplin- 
ary and  culture  ends.  Now  the  aim  is  the  formation  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  mind.  To  a  degree  this  advantage  will  attend  the  work 
below  the  college,  if  it  is  properly  done,  since  the  guidatice  value 
and  the  disciplinary  value  of  study  to  a  considerable  extent  overlap. 
In  the  college  or  university  this  second  end  will  come  much  more 
distinctly  into  view.  It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  student 
has  su£Bcient  political  information  to  answer  the  direct  ends  of  cili- 
zenship ;  but  he  should  not  assume  that  the  study  has  no  further 
interest,  for  it  is  a  great  instrument  of  mental  improvement.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  a  book  as  Aristotle's  f\o!iiifs  should 
have  less  disciplinary  and  culture  value  thaii  a  book  desling  with 
birds,  iusects,  or  fishes. 

A  second  pedagogical  question  msy  arise,  viz.  :  \Miat  methods  of 
teaching  should  be  employed?  This  question  is  dealt  with,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  this  book,  in  Chapter  XII.  For  the  rest,  it  will  suffice  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  few  authorities  who  deal  with  that  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, the  q.ianlity  of  pedagogical  literature  that  deals  directly 
with  the  study  of  government  is  small. 

Compayr^  has  a  chapter  entitled  "Morals  and  Civic  lustruc. 
tion,'*  in  bis  Ledures  on  Pedagogy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pays  some 
attention  to  teaching  politics  in  his  essay.  "What  Knowledge  is  of 
Most  Worth  ? "  which  constitutes  the  first  chapter  of  his  well-known 
work  entitled  Education.  Mr, C.  F.  Crehorc  has  an  article, ''The 
Teaching  of  Civics  in  Schools,"  'wil^ducaiioff,  Vol.  Vll.,  (iSS7)p.  264  ; 
a  second  article,  "Foundatiou  Principles  of  Government,"  p.  546  of 
thesame  volume  of  the  same  publication;  and  still  a  third,  "Jenkins's 
Bend;  A  Primary  Study  in  Govcrnmeut."  p.  547,  Mr,  J.  E.  Voee 
is  the  author  of  two  articles  entitled.  "  Methods  of  Instruction  in 
Civics.**  found  pp.  531  and  617  of  tbe  some  volume  ot  Education,   Mr. 
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J.  W.  McDonald  has  a  paper,  "Teaching  Ctvic8,*'  in  The  Academy, 
Vol.  v.,  (iS9o)p.  373.  The  Right  Honorable  James  Brycc's  article, 
the  "  Teaching  of  Civic  Duly,"  fouud  in  Th^  ConUmporaty  Rti'Uw, 
July,  iS93,  p.  14,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris  also 
has S':>txie  valuable  remarks  iu  the  "  Report  on  Correlattou  of  Studies," 
which  forms  the  second  jjarl  of  the  *'  Report  of  the  Commiltee  of  Fif- 
teen," See  The  Educalional  Review,  March,  1895;  also  numerous  re- 
publications of  the  same  report.  The  author  also  refers  to  the  chap- 
ter on  "Teaching  Civics,"  in  bis  work  entitled  How  io  Study  and 
Teach  History. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  occasional  points  of  likeness  aud  nn- 
likeness  of  the  American  Government  to  the  English  Goverument 
have  been  mentioned.  Comparative  study  of  political  institulions 
can  be  extended  by  the  teacber  of  the  present  subject  in  every  direc- 
tiou,  limited  only  by  bis  own  knowledge  and  the  ability  and  lime  of 
his  class.     To  facilitate  such  study,  a  few  references  are  here  given. 

Borgeaud.  Adoption  and  Amendnieut  of  Constttutions  in  Etirope 
and  America. 

Ficeman,  Ur.  E.  A.     Comparative  T^lities, 

Goodnow,  I-*rank  J.  Comparative  Administrative  Law,  An 
Analysis  0/  the  .idministrative  Systems^  Nat ionat  and  Locate  of  the 
United  States,  England,  France^  and  Gertnany. 

Lamed,  J.  N,  History  for  Ready  Kef erence,  from  the  best  Histo- 
rians, Biographers,  and  Specialisfs.  This  work,  wtiich  consists  of 
five  volumes,  contains  ihe  following  documents:  Constitution  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Constitulion  of  Brazil,  Constitution  of  Canada, 
Constitution  of  England,  Constitution  of  France,  Constitulion  of 
Germany,  Constitution  of  Japan,  Constitution  of  Lycurgus,  Constitu- 
tion of  Mexico,  Constitution  of  Norway,  Coustilutiou  of  Prussia, 
Constitution  of  Sweden,  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederatiou, 
Constitution  of  Venezuela.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  ref- 
erences and  notes  relating  to  still  other  coustitutions. 

Keltic,  J.  Scott-  The  Statesman's  }'ear  Jtooi.  Statistical  and 
Historicat  Annnal  of  the  World, 

Lftlf>r.  J.  J.  Cyclopaedia  of  /htitical  Science,  Political  Economy, 
mmd  Vniled  Stales  History, 

All  the  principal  Cyclopedias  contain  valuable  articles  on  political 
•ubjccts.  It  will  not  be  amiss  lo  rtfer  to  some  special  authorities 
relating  to  four  or  6ve  leading  governments, 

Caxaoa.  Mnnro :  7%^  Constitution  of  Canada;  Bourinct:  A 
Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada  from  the  Earliest 
period  to  ihe  year  iSSS,  including  the  British  North  American  Act 
0fiS6;,  etc. 
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Englakd.  Honblanqiie  :  How  we  anr  Goi'emed,  or  the  Crown^ 
th^  Senate,  and  the  Bench ;  Bagchoi  :  The  English  Constitution^ 
Nezit  and  Jiei'isi'J  Edition  ;  Dicey  ;  Lectures  Inttoduciory  to  the  Study 
of  the  Latv  of  the  Constitution  ;  Ansoti  :  The  Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution,  Part  /.,  Pariiameni,  Part  II.,  The  Cfvwn  ;  Craik  :  T^e 
Enfftish  Citizen.  A  scries  of  short  books  on  his  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities.    12  Volumes. 

Fraxciu  Lebon  aiui  Pclet :  France  as  it  is.  Especially  wrilteu 
for  English  readers,  and  translated  from  the  French ;  Constitution 
and  Organic  Laws  of  France  from  iSys-i&Sg.  Translated,  with  an 
historical  introduction,  by  C.  V.  A.  Currier.  A nnats  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  I'ol.  III.  Supplement, 
March.  /Sgj, 

Germany.  Janjes :  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Cefynany,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction  ;  Dawson:  Gertnany  and  the  Gatnans ; 
Turner :  A  Sketch  of  the  German  Empire  front  Early  Times  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Empire :  Br^ce  ;   The  Holy  A'oman  Empire, 

Switzerland.  Vincent :  State  and  Federal  Govertimeni  in 
Switzerland ;  Adams  and  Cunningham:  The  Swiss  Confederation: 
Lowell  :  "The  Reft-rendum  in  Switzerland  and  America*'  {The  At-- 
lantic  Monthly,  April,  JS94). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLlTICa 

Refbrbncrs. 

I.  WoKKS  ON  Politics— Aristolle,  The  PolilUs ;  Burgess.  PoUl- 
icat  Science  and  CoHsHtuiional  Law^  Pari  I.,  Books  A,  //. ;  Pollock, 
fnirodiiciion  to  ihe  History  of  the  Science  of  f\>lilics ;  Sidgwick, 
Elements  of  Politics;  Wilson,  The  State,  /.,  //.;  Wooltcy.  PdlU- 
icat  Science:  Liebcr,  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Covemment.  See  also 
the  Articles  on  Pbliticat  Science  and  Politics^  Nature  and  Character 
of,  in  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  I blilical  Science,  etc. 

U.  Thk  StaTH,  Okfinitionsof— Cooley,  Constitntioual  Limi- 
tations, Chap.  J.;  PhilUinore,  Commetitaries  Upon  International 
Laiv,  Pirl  /.,  Chap.  /.;  Wbeaton,  Elements  of  International  Law^ 
Part  I.,  Chap.  II. 

III.  ON  Fkdeiul  Cov-krnment.— Fiske,  American  Political 
Ideas,  etc.;  Frecnun,  History  of  I'ederat  Got'ernmenl,  etc..  Chap.  11.; 
Htxrt,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Government. 

IV.  On  CoNsrrTUTiONS.— Coolcy,  Comparative  Merits  of  Writ- 
ten and  Prescriptive  Constitutions  {reprinted  from  Hannird  Law 
Journal) ;  Jameson,  The  CoustiluliontU  Convention^  Chaps.  I.~III. ; 
Tiedemaii,  The  Chturtitru  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

V.  Sociology.— Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Society, 

I.    SocrttTV, 

X.  Man  m  Social  Being;.— It  is  a  famous  saying  of  Aristotle's 
that  man  ha«  a  social  instinct  planted  in  him  by  uslure.  The  mean* 
ing  of  this  snyinf;  is,  that  men  tend  to  Hve  toKother  and  to  depend 
upon  one  another.    In  all  ages  and  countries  we  £nd  ihcm  sharing 
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n  more  or  less  common  life.  They  cannot  make  progreEs,  be  happy, 
or  in  Ihc  end  even  exist  otherwise.  There  are  in<1ecd  men  called 
hermits,  who  bury  themselves  iu  the  solitude  of  some  forest  or  des- 
ert, mountain  or  island.  But  these  men  are  always  few  in  number; 
besides,  they  arc  born  aud  reared  in  society,  and  they  cither  return  to 
it,  or  they  become  more  aud  more  like  the  animals  in  their  way  of 
living,  aud  finally  die  alone.  Men  caunol  live  separate  and  apart; 
they  must  obey  their  social  nature  aud  live  together,  or  they  will  lose 
their  humanity.  As  Aristotle  says  :  '*  The  individual  when  isolated  is 
not  self-sufficient ;  and  therefore  he  is  like  a  part  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  But  he  who  is  unable  to  live  iu  society,  or  who  has  uo 
need,  because  he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  must  be  cither  a  beast  or 
H  god;  he  is  no  part  of  a  state. "^  Or,  as  another  writer  puts  it: 
"  A  man  would  no  more  be  a  man  if  he  lived  alone  in  the  world| 
than  a  hand  would  be  a  hand  without  the  rest  of  the  body." 

2.  Society  Defined. — Men  living  together  in  human  relations 
coustitute  society  iu  the  general  sense  of  the  term.  The  men  so  liv- 
ing in  auy  region  or  district  form  a  society.  But  since  these  local 
socicliea  are  also  connected  ;  since  they  have  much  in  common  ;  and 
since  men  have  one  social  nature,  we  also  use  the  word  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  and  speak  of  the  human  race  as  forming  one  society. 
Social  means  pertaining  to  society.  The  science  of  society  is  called 
Sociology.  The  l^atin  verb  sociare  means  to  meet  together,  to  asso- 
ciate ;  the  noun  soa'us,  a  fellow  or  sharer,  an  associate  or  companion  ; 
aud  societas,  from  which  society  is  derived,  a  uuiou.  communion, 
or  association.  The  great  etids  or  objects  of  society  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  must  be  carefully  defined. 

3.  Rights  and  Duties.— Men  have  rights  that  they  should  enjoy, 
and  duties  that  they  ought  to  perform.  They  are  entitled  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  so  long  as  they  properly  conduct 
Uiemsclves.  They  most  also  regard  the  lives,  liberty,  and  happiness 
of  their  fellows.  Securing  to  men  their  rights  and  compelling  them 
to  perform  their  duties,  together  constitute  the  maintenance  of  jus- 
tice. But  since  some  men,  left  to  themselves,  will  not  do  justice, 
there  must  be  in  society  some  outhority  or  power  that  will  look  after 
the  matter  and  see  that  justice  b  done.  Accordingly,  justice  is  the 
first  duty  of  society.  As  Aristotle  says:  *' Justice  is  the  bond  of 
men  in  states^  and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  the  deler- 
miaation  of  what  is  just,  is  the  principle  of  order  in  political  so- 
ciety." 

4.  Social  progress.— The  well-being  of  society  —  particularly 
advanced  society— requires  a  great  many  things  to  be  done  that  are 
not  embraced  in  justice.     Roads  and  briilges  must  be  built  and  kept 
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In  onter  ;  harbors  &nd  lighllionses  ninst  be  constmcted  ;  letters  and 
newspapers  must  be  CArne<)  from  place  to  place  ;  scliools  and  educa- 
tion must  be  famished  ;  the  arts,  sciences,  nntl  good  morals  must  he 
fostered.  Nor  can  these  thini^  l>e  provided  hy  single  men,  or  by 
a  few  men  associated  toj^ciher,  even  if  they  are  diftpo^'d  to  pro- 
vide them;  they  call  for  the  unite<l  strength  of  the  community. 
Hence  the  promotion  of  its  own  progress  is  the  second  dnty  of 
•ociety. 

ir.    Government. 


5.  The  OfiBcc  of  Governraeiit.— Government  is  the  instrument  or 
agent  which  society  uses  directly  to  secure  these  ends.  rf>.,  justice 
and  progress.  On  the  one  side,  government  consists  of  customs, 
rules,  or  laws  commanding  what  society  wishes  to  have  done  and 
forbidding  what  it  does  not  wish  to  have  done  ;  on  the  other,  it  con- 
sists of  rulers  or  of&cers  whose  hnsiness  it  is  to  have  these  niles 
or  laws  enforced.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  if  a 
society  were  without  government.  Not  only  would  progress  be  im* 
possible,  but  society  could  not  exist.  First  would  come  anarchy,  or 
that  social  state  in  which  every  man  does  as  be  pleases,  and  then 
destruction.  Society  and  social  order  go  together.  Government  is  a 
nnivcnal  fact.  Man,  society,  and  government  are  always  found 
together;  these  are  the  broadest  terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  political 
Bctcnce.  A  group  of  savages  eating  shell-fish  on  the  seashore  has  no 
written  laws,  no  legislature,  no  courts,  no  president ;  but  it  has  some 
customs  that  take  the  place  of  laws,  and  a  head,  as  the  father  of  the 
family  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  sees  that  these  customs  are 
enforced.  Government  will  always  I*  rude  and  simple  when  society 
is  rude  and  simple,  but  there  will  be  government.  Aristotle  says: 
**  Man  is  more  of  a  political  animal  than  bees  or  any  other  gregarious 
animals."  Govern  and  governor  are  from  the  hAlin  ^ttbemar^  nnd 
gnhfrnator^  which  primarily  mean  to  ateer  a  ship  and  a  pilot  or 
steersman. 

6.  GoTemment  Coercive. — Government  then  is  coercive  by  its 
Tery  nature.  Its  tint  duty  is  to  compel  obedience  to  its  mandates. 
A  govemment  that  is  not  obeyed  is  no  government  at  all.  This  coer- 
cive power  comes  from  society  ;  whenever  it  is  necessary  govemment 
has  the  right,  and  is  in  duty  bound,  to  summon  to  its  aid  all  the 
powers  that  society  possesses  to  secure  its  ends.  This  it  does  in  the 
name  of  society  and  for  its  defense. 

7-  Politics  Defined.—Politics,  or  Political  Science,  relates  to  the 
principles  of  govemment.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  the  science  of 
govemment.  It  is  nho  the  same  thing  as  political  philosophy. 
unleM  indeed  we  conceive  of  political  pbiloaophy  as  dealing  with 
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the  more  speculative  and  theoretical  aspect  of  Politics.  In  its  broad- 
est scope,  this  scieace  is  a  view  of  society  cousidered  under  its  gov- 
ernmeutal  aspects.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  says  its  field  comes  into 
view  when,  passing  by  such  related  sciences  as  political  economy 
and  ethics,  "we  come  to  consider  mau,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
society,  but  as  a  member  of  some  particular  society,  orgauized  in  a 
particular  way,  aud  exercising  supreme  authority  over  its  members  ; 
in  other  words,  wheu  we  consider  man  as  a  citizen,  and  the  citizen 
iu  his  relations  to  the  state/'  He  mentions  as  the  natural  headset 
this  science,  "  the  foundation  and  general  constitution  of  the  state/' 
*'tbe  form  and  administration  of  government."  "  the  principles  and 
metho<I  of  legislation,"  and  the  "state  as  a  single  and  complete 
unit  of  a  high  order,  capable  of  definite  relations  toother  like  units/*' 
The  present  treatise  will  not  de^l  with  the  Science  of  Politics  as 
thus  outlined.  It  is  not  a  general  contribution  to  political  philos- 
ophy. It  deals  with  a  specific  and  concrete  theme  rather  than  with 
a  general  and  abstract  one.  Nevertheless,  it  will  conduce  to  clear- 
ness aufl  strength  of  treatment  to  devote  the  preliminary  pages  to 
defining  the  leading  terms  of  the  science. 

III.    TuR  Statk  and  the  Kation. 

8.  The  State.— Mr.  Wheatou,  following  Cicero  and  most  modem 
jurists,  defines  a  state  as  "  a  body  politic,  or  society  of  men  united 
together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  advantage  by 
their  combined  strength."  ^  Professor  Burgess  says  it  is  "aparticuUr 
portion  of  mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit."'  Such  a  society 
occupies  its  own  territory  and  is  called  sovereign.  Mr.  Wheaton 
remarks  that  this  definition  excludes  all  corporations,  tx>th  public 
and  private,  that  the  state  itself  creates,  such  as  the  Loudon  and 
Plymouth  Companies,  to  he  mentioned  hereafter.  It  excludes  all 
voluntary  associations  of  rot>bers  and  pirates,  aud  all  hordes  of  wan* 
dering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  a  settled  society.  The  definition 
also  excludes  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  because  they  are 
not  sovereigns  in  the  sense  of  International  Law.  The  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  ore  states  in  that  sense. 

9.  The  Nation. — By  its  etymology  the  term  nation  belongs  to 
the  science  of  ethnology  rather  than  to  the  Science  of  Politics.  It 
comes  from  the  Latin  verb  nascor,  to  be  bom.  and  has  primary  refef' 
core  to  birth  or  race  kinship.  In  this  \new  a  nation  is  properly  one 
people,  having  a  common  ancestry  and  descent,  a  common  language, 
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common  traditions,  manners,  ctviliuitloD,  snd  customs.  It  alfto  sug- 
gest* a  common  bonie,  present  or  past,  from  which,  however,  por- 
lions  of  the  nation,  or  even  the  wbule  nation,  may  have  emigrated. 
But  nation  has  become  a  political  word,  and  Ibis  we  may  call  its 
seconiJnry  meaning.  lu  this  sense  the  state  and  the  nation  arc  the 
same  thing.  It  is  jjood  usage,  therefore,  to  call  the  GemiaiiBor  the 
Poles  a  nation  although  they  are  found  in  a  nuDil>er  o(  states ,  atid 
to  call  the  Jews  or  the  Gypsies  a  nation,  aUhongh  scntlcfcd  over 
the  world ;  and  it  is  equally  good  usage  to  say  that  the  British 
State,  the  Austrian  State,  or  the  Russian  State,  comprises  a  great 
number  of  nations.  This  is  the  ethnological  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  equally  good  usage  to  call  the  three  states  jui^t  mentioned, 
as  units,  nations.  This  is  the  political  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
this  sense  it  will  generally  be  used  in  the  present  work.  In  Ger- 
many the  tendency  is  to  con6ne  uation  to  its  origiiial  meaning; 
but  in  English-speaking  countries  the  secondary  meaniug  is  too 
firmly  established  to  be  disturbed.  In  recent  times  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  nationality,  in  the  primal  sense,  or  race 
kinship,  the  basis  of  the  state.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  efforts  to 
realize  national  unity  met  with  in  the  history  of  Germany  and 
Italy  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  aUo  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. There  is  still  another,  and  a  less  dciinite,  meaniug  of  nation. 
Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  Thirteen  Colonics  were 
not  uncommonly  called  a  nation,  but  never  a  state  ;  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Cannda  might  be  so-called  to-day.  Here  the  bonds  of  unity 
appear  to  be  race  kinship  nnd  common  interests,  the  emphasis  being 
thrown  upon  the  latter  element. 

xo.  The  State  aad  the  Govermneot. — It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  state  is  one  thing,  the  government  quite  another.  The  state 
is  the  corporate  people  ;  the  government,  a  system  of  agents  and 
powcra  that  the  people  have  either  organized,  or  permitted  to  lie  or- 
►janired,  to  carry  on  the  public  functions  of  society.  Therefore, 
government  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  This  doctrine,  which  waa 
explicitly  taught  bj  Aristotle,  has  not  been  better  utatcd  than  by 
Dante : 

"And  the  aim  of  such  rightful  Commonwealths  i»  liberty,  lo  wit, 
that  men  may  live  for  their  own  sake.  Tor  citizens  are  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Cousuls,  nor  a  nation  for  the  King  ;  but  contrariwise 
the  ConsuU  are  for  the  sake  of  the  citizens,  the  King  for  the  oake  of 
the  uation.  For  as  a  Commonwealth  is  not  subordinate  to  lawi,  but 
laws  to  the  Commonwealth ;  so  men  who  live  according  to  Ihe  law 
are  not  for  the  service  of  tlte  lawgiver,  but  he  for  theirs;  which  is 
the  Philosopher  [Piato's]  opinion  in  that  which  he  bath  left  us  con* 
ocniing  the  prescot  matter.    Ilencc  it  ta  plain  alao  that  thoogli  a 
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Consul  or  Kiug  in  regard  of  means  be  the  lords  of  others,  yet  in  re- 
gard of  the  end  they  are  the  servants  of  others  ;  and  uiost  of  all,  the 
Monarch,  who,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  deemed  the  servant  of  all.'*  • 

11,  Sovcrei^ty.  — In  defining  the  state  this  much-used  word  has 
been  employed.  In  every  indepeudeut  society,  such  as  a  state,  there 
must  l>c  some  authority  from  which  the  whole  law  aud  administra- 
tion ultimately  proceed.  This  authority  is  sovereignty,  aud  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  wield  it  are  called  the  sovereign  or  sovereigns. 
The  following  particulars  are  essentials  to  a  full  uuderstauding  of 
the  subject : 

1.  Sovereignty  is  nnlimited  power  over  the  iadividuol  member 
of  the  state  and  all  associations  of  members.  This  is  sometimes 
denied  as  savoring  of  despotism.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
mcij  do  not  carefully  distinguish  between  the  state  aud  the  govern- 
ment. I'or  example,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  Con- 
stitutions, have  delegated  certain  powers  to  their  governments,  Na- 
tional and  Slate;  their  governments  are,  therefore,  relative  and 
limited  governments.  But,  plainly,  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  change  these  governments  to  please  themselves 
is  absolute  and  unlimite*!.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be  re* 
newed  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the  American  States 
to  the  Union. 

3.  As  sovereignty  makes  the  law,  it  is  necessarily  superior  to 
it  and  cannot  be  bound  by  it.  It  is  not,  however,  higher  than  duty 
or  moral  obligation. 

3.  In  the  absolute  sense,  sovereignty  cannot  be  divided  ;  the 
very  supposition  implies  two  highest,  or  sovereign,  autliorities  in  the 
Btate.  which  is  inipotisible.  Still,  the  sovereign  iiulhority  may  dele- 
gale  certain  powers  to  one  government  and  certain  other  powers  to 
another,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States  ;  but  this  is  not  dividing  the 
ultininte  supreme  power  which  resides  in  the  people. 

4.  Sovereignty  may  vest  in  one  person,  in  the  few,  or  in  the 
many,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  state.  In  a  democratic  state, 
like  the  United  Slates,  it  is  vested  in  the  many — that  is,  in  the  peo- 
ple or  the  nation. 

IV.      THnORTGS  OP  THR  STATK. 

12.  The  Historical  Theory. — The  true  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  state  is  that  given  by  Aristotle,  which  may  be  thus  summarized: 
Man  cannot  exist  in  solitude ;  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  is  necessary 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  and  to  its  proper  direction  and  guid- 
ance. The  relations  of  husbnnd  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master 
and  •ervaot,  determine  the  household  or  family.     Families  coming 

1  Qootrd  by  Pollock,  pp.  37, 38. 
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tojftther  form  the  Tillage  or  tribe,  and  a  union  of  tribes,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  siujjie  tribe,  forma  the  state.  The  uuits  of  the  family 
arc  individuals,  the  units  of  the  tribe  are  forailies,  the  units  of  the 
slate  are  tribes  or  vUlajges.  The  family  is  the  first  step,  the  tribe  the 
second  step,  and  the  state  the  lost  step  in  social  development.  Man 
becomes  perfect  only  in  the  state.  The  state  is  not  the  result  of 
agreement,  contract,  or  conveutioti  amoug  men  ;  it  is  an  organic  de- 
velopment, and  so,  perfectly  natural.  It  13  imposed  on  man  bv  the 
conditions  of  his  highest  life;  it  is  the  only  condition  in  which  he 
can  achieve  all  that  he  is  capa))le  of  achieving.  Heucc  the  maxim, 
"Man  is  bom  to  be  a  ciliien.**  The  state  differs  from  the  family, 
and  the  tribe,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  its  members,  and  in  the 
number  and  nature  of  their  relations. 

13.  Patriarchal  Societies. — Family  and  tribal  societies  arc  called 
patriarchal  societies,  their  governments  patriarchal  governments. 
Such  societies  well  illustrate  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  state,  or  of  civil  society.  The  first  two  syllables  of  the  word 
patriarchal  mean /aMrr,  the  second  i^o goverjtmcnt :  so  that,  in  the 
original  sense,  patriarchal  government  is  government  by  a  father.  It 
is  applied  to  tribes  as  %^'ell  as  families,  because  the  original  rulers  of 
the  tribe  were  the  fathersof  the  oldest  family.  It  is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment well-adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  tribe,  but  will  not  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  large  and  progressive  society.  Accordingly,  wc  find 
patriarchal  government  in  the  savage  or  half-civilized  states  of  soci- 
ety, although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  in  the  half-civilized 
state,  but  we  never  find  it  iu  civilized  societies.  They  have  outgrown 
it.  But  human  society,  at  some  stage  of  its  progress,  universally 
presents  this  t^'pe  of  social  organization.  We  have  an  excellent 
example  of  a  patriarchal  ruler  in  Abraham,  and  of  the  development 
of  a  patriarchal  tribe  into  a  nation  and  a  state  in  his  descendants, 
as  narrated  iu  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  same  history  is  also  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  early  ittates  were  formed. 

14.  The  Theory  of  Contract,— Once  it  was  the  fashion  to  say 
that  the  state  is  an  artificial  proflnct  or  mechanism.  Thof  c  who  held 
this  doctrine  reasoned  that  at  first  there  was  no  society  or  govern- 
ment Men  lived  in  a  free,  natural  condition,  everyone  doing  what 
he  pleased.  In  this  condition  they  enjoyed  a  great  many  rights  and 
privileges  that  they  could  not  enjoy  when  they  came  to  live  together 
iu  society.  For  example,  men  lining  alone  in  the  forest,  or  in  small 
numbers,  could  safely  ilo  a  great  many  things  that  they  conld  not  do 
living  in  a  town  or  city.  But  living  in  this  way,  men  suffered  the 
want  of  those  advauuges  that  spring  out  of  society  und  government. 
rience,  they  agreed  to  enter  into  society,  and  to  constitute  govem- 
meot.     AeconUng  to  this  agreement,  they  surrendered  those  natural 
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rif(hts  that  would  bring  them  into  conflict  with  one  another,  they 
established  certain  rtrles  of  conduct,  and  appointed  officers  to  enforce 
these  rules.  The  most  celebrated  defense  of  this  theory  is  Rousseau's 
"Social  Contract.*'  ' 

15.  Refutation  of  This  Theory.— The  truth  is,  no  such  contract 
OS  this  was  ever  entered  into  by  men,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Men  live  toj^ether  just  us  naturally  as  birds  pair  and  gather  into 
flocks,  or  as  bees  live  in  swarms  ;  aud  government  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  outgrowth  of  this  condition.  Thus,  society  and  govern- 
meat,  although  very  simple  at  first,  have  existed  from  the  time  that 
the  first  man  and  the  first  woman  formed  the  first  family.  The  first 
child  was  born  iuto  a  community  already  existing,  and  he  became  sub- 
ject to  an  authority  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  creating  or  administer- 
ing. And  so  it  is  now  ;  children  are  born  into  society,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  govemmeut  from  the  lime  that  they  draw  their  first  breath. 
As  they  grow  up,  they  continue  members  of  society  ;  they  may  or 
they  may  not  assist  in  carrying  on  the  government ;  but  they  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  creating  the  society  into  which  they  are 
bom,  or  with  originating  its  government.  No  man  is  ever  invited  to 
enter  society;  no  man  ever  enters  it  of  his  own  accord;  no  man  is 
ever  asked  whether  he  will  become  a  subject  of  government ;  no  man 
ever  becomes  such  of  his  own  choice.  A  man  may  choose  to  live  in 
Mii  society  rather  than  in  /hai  one,  or  to  be  subject  to  one  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  another;  but  he  must  live  in  some  society, 
and  fto  be  under  some  government,  unless,  indeed,  he  become  a  her- 
mit. Hence  the  rule,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  render  obedience  to  the 
government  under  which  he  lives. 

But  still  more,  men  could  not  come  together  and  frame  a  social 
compact  unless  society,  government,  and  the  state  already  exi&ted. 
Compacts  in  plenty  ore  found  in  political  history,  but  they  belong  to 
a  considerably  advanced  stage  of  social  aud  political  progro^s,  and 
never  to  its  l>egianing.  Thus,  compact  assumes  the  very  fact  that  it 
feekfl  to  explain. 

16.  The  Theological  Theory. — This  Ihcory  reganis  the  slate  as 
the  immediate  workmanship  of  God,  The  New  Testament  says 
government  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  makes  it  a  divine  institution. 
But  this  language  cannot  mean  that  the  Divine  Being  directl} 
created  the  particular  governments  that  now  exist,  or  that  have 
existed.  Government  is  divine  in  the  sense  that  marriage,  the 
Cunily,  children,  society,  aud  the  state  are  divine  ;  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  e-Kistcncc  of  the  human  race.  God  ordained  society, 
government,  and  the  state  when  He  gave  man  hia  social  nature. 
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V.    Kinds  or  Govbrnmrnt. 


17.  Aristotle's  Dirision  of  Governments.  —  apparently  the  first 
•deutilic  clivUion  of  K^vernictrnts  was  Ihat  nmdc  by  Aristotle,  into 
the  inonarcliy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  democracy.  This  division 
hasbteu  much  criticised  bat  geuerally  followed  :  its  general  accept* 
ance  attests  iti  excellence.  Plainly,  the  three  names  all  have  refer- 
ence to  the  vesting  of  authority  or  to  sovereignty;  in  other  words, 
Ihcy  simply  tell  us  who  hold^  political  power,  hnt  tell  us  nothing  ns 
to  the  nature  of  govern  meuts  as  determined  by  the  ends  to  which 
they  are  directed,  that  is,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  The  fact  is, 
governments  may  be  divided  in  several  ways  that  throw  light  on 
their  nature,  uccordiiig  ns  we  adopt  di0erent  idea)  or  ^tauilpoints  for 
our  division.     Aristotle's  division  is^  the  Que,  the  Many,  the  Pew, 

z8.  Monarchy. —  Monarchy  is  government  by  one  man,  or  a 
monarch.  A  Urge  number  of  per^ns  mny  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  government,  but  thry  do  so  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  monarch.  Monarchical  govemmcuts  are  more  numerous  in 
history  than  all  other  governments  put  together.  It  is  common  to 
divide  them  into  limited  and  unlimited  monarchies,  according  as  the 
power  of  tlic  monarch  is  or  is  not  limited  by  &  constitution.  As  a 
matter  of  fuel,  every  monarch  is  limited  by  the  national  genius  and 
by  popular  feeling. 

19.  Democracy — Democracy  is  government  by  the  many,  or 
the  people.  The  people,  or  so  many  as  participate  in  public  affairs, 
come  together  at  one  place  to  enact  laws,  to  settle  questions  of 
public  policy,  and  to  choose  officers  to  carry  out  their  will.  Athens 
was  11  democracy  in  aucient  times,  and  so  was  tbe  riymoulh  Colony 
for  a  brief  period  in  modern  limes.  But  such  a  government  is 
adapted  only  to  small  societies  and  to  narrow  territories.  The 
Athenians  could  meet  in  Athens  to  pass  upon  public  questions,  and 
the  Pilgrims  iu  Plymouth  for  the  same  purpose  ;  hut  the  English 
could  not  in  Uiis  way  govern  the  British  Empire  from  I^ndon,  or  tlie 
Araericant  .America  from  Washington.  This  is  one  cf  the  reasons 
why  pure  democracies  have  l>ecn  few  iu  number. 

ao.  Aristocracy. —  In  an  aristocracy,  power  is  not  intrusted  to 
one,  OB  in  a  monarchy,  or  to  the  many,  as  in  a  democracy,  but  is 
confined  to  a  few  perftons  of  superior  birth  and  position.  Pure  aris- 
tocracies have  1>een  few.  Venice  was  such  a  govenimeuL  The  word 
aristocracy  means  gorcmment  by  the  best  or  the  few. 

21.  Mixed  Governments.—  Many  governments  contain  a  variety 
of  elements,  and  so  are  really  mixed  government!!.  England  is  a 
good  example.  The  monarch  reigns  by  hereditary'  right ;  the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  beads  of  the  great  families,  is  an  heredi- 
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tary  aristocratic  body  ;  while  the  House  of  Commods.  which  is  the 
most  powerful  factor,  is  choseu  by  the  people  aud  is  a  rcpublicau 
body.     The  same  is  true  iu  a  less  degree  of  Germany. 

22.  Immediate  and  Representative  Goveniments. — This  diyis- 
iou  is  made  with  reference  to  the  identity  or  non-iilcntity  of  the 
government  with  the  state.  If  the  two  are  identical,  the  goverunienl 
isimmediule  or  direct;  if  they  are  not  identical,  the  government  is 
representative  or  indirect.  Evidently,  immediate  government  is  the 
simpler  aud  the  more  readily  understood  of  the  two. 

23.  Representative  Government. — The  principle  of  political  rep- 
resentation was  practically  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  Says 
Mr.  Fiske  :  "No statesman  of  antiquity,  cither  in  Greece  orat Rome, 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  city  sending  ilelegntes  armed 
with  plenary  powers  to  represent  its  interests  iu  a  general  legislative 

assembly In  an  aristocratic  Greek  city,  like  Sparta, 

all  the  memben  of  the  ruling  class  met  together  and  voted  in  the 
assembly  ;  in  a  democratic  city,  like  Athens,  all  the  free  citizens  met 
and  voted  ;  in  each  case  the  assembly  was  primary  and  not  represent- 
ative."* The  Gennau  mind  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  inventing 
representative  government,  to  which  political  progress  in  modern 
times  is  more  largely  due  than  to  all  other  political  causes  put 
together. 

24.  The  Repubhc. — The  people  of  a  republic  govern  themselves 
by  means  of  chosen  men  whom  they  call  represeutatives.  Republi- 
canism is  government  by  the  people  in  an  indirect  sense,  and  is  some- 
times called  democratic  President  Lincoln  called  it  "Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  The  United 
States  is  a  democratic  republic  The  word  means  the  public  weal, 
the  commonwealth.  In  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  a  republic 
was  a  government  of  any  kind  without  au  hereditary  king  at  its 
bead.  The  so-called  republics  and  democracies  of  antiquity  aud  the 
middle  ages  were  not  such  according  to  modem  ideas.  To  quote 
Sir  F.  Pollock  :  "  After  all,  the  citizens  for  whose  welfare  Aristotle 
conceived  the  stale  to  exist  were,  even  in  the  most  democratic  of 
constitutions,  a  limited  and  privileged  class.  They  are  people  of 
leisnre  and  culture,  not  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  To 
make  a  true  citizen  of  the  worker  in  mechanical  arts,  the  haodi- 
craHsmau  who  has  not  leisure,  is  thought  by  Aristotle  a  hopeless 
task,  and  this  even  with  reference  to  the  skilled  and  finer  kinds 
of  work.  The  grosser  kind  of  labor  is  assumed  to  be  done  by  slaves, 
who  are  wholly  outside  the  sphere  of  political  right.  Not  that  Aris* 
totle  would  neglect  the  welfare  of  inferior  freeman  or  even  of  slaves. 
He  would  have  the  statesman  make  them   comfortable,  and  bring 
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them  nil  neiir  happiness  as  their  condition  admits.     Bat  of  bappiocss 
in  the  true  sense  they  are  incapable.**' 

25.  Centralized  and  Dual  Governments. — Here  the  principle 
of  division  is  the  cousolidation  or  distribution  of  political  powers. 
la  ceutralized  governments,  authority  is  lo<lged  in  a  single  organ- 
ization, as  in  England  and  Prance.  I,ocal  government  may 
exist,  but  only  as  the  creature  of  the  centrnl  governmeat»  by  which 
it  can  be  changed  or  set  aside.  In  dual  governments,  the  state  dele- 
gates certain  powers  to  one  organization  and  certain  other  powers  to 
a  second  one.  The  two  may  be  strictly  co-ordinate,  and  so  independ- 
ent in  their  different  spheres;  or  one  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
other ;  or,  if  they  are  independent,  one  may  employ  the  other  as  an 
agency. 

^26.  Forms  of  Dual  Government. — Writers  differ  in  the  number  of 
forms  of  dual  gov-ernment  that  ihey  recognize.  Only  two  call  for 
mention  in  this  place,  viz.:  Confederate  Government  and  Federal 
Government ;  or,  as  the  Germans  call  them,  the  Stoittenbuud  and  the 
Bnndesstaat.  Both  of  these  forms  arc  illustrated  by  the  United  States 
at  different  periods  of  their  history,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

A  confe<Ierate  government  is  the  creation  of  the  several  local  gov- 
ernments or  states,  rather  than  of  the  nation  ;  it  represents  those 
governments  and  not  the  people  ;  and  it  acts  upon  them  and  through 
them,  and  not  upon  the  nation  directly.  For  example,  if  il  needs 
money  to  fill  its  treasury  or  men  to  recruit  its  army,  it  calls  npon  the 
states  for  the  needed  supplies  and  the  states  respond  in  their  own 
way.  Sovereignty  resides  in  the  states,  and  not  in  the  one  people. 
A  federal  government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  .the  creation  of  the  na- 
tion ;  it  acts  directly  upon  the  people  and  not  indirectly  through  the 
states;  it  employs  its  own  agencies  and  not  those  of  the  states,  and 
it  is  commonly  much  belter  developed  in  all  respects.  While  a  leg- 
islative council  or  congress  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  confederacy, 
only  a  fully  differentiated  systems-legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial branches — will  serve  the  purposes  of  an  efficient  federal  state. 
Plainly,  sovereignty  is  here  vested  in  the  one  people  or  nation.  Our 
study  of  the  American  Government  will  give  us  the  best  opportunity 
that  history  affords  to  illustrate  these  two  forms  of  political  dualism. 
37.  Federal  Governmexit  — The  relations  of  the  local  and  general 
governments  in  a  Pederat  State  may  be  thus  summarized : 

On  the  one  hand,  each  member  of  the  union  is  wholly  independent 
in  those  matters  which  concern  itself  only;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
members  are  subject  to  a  common  authority  in  those  matters  which 
concern  the  whole  body  collectively.     Thus,  each   meml>cr  iixes  for 
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iUelf  its  laws,  and  even  the  details  of  its  political  constitution,  not  as 
a  matter  of  privilege  or  conccBsion,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  an 
indepcndcut  couimonwcalth  ;  while  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
general  body,  the  several  members  have  no  power  whatever.  Each 
member  is  perfectly  iudependeut  Aithiu  the  local  sphere ;  but  in  the 
national  sphere  its  independence,  or  raiher  its  separate  existence, 
vanishes.  It  is  invested  with  every  right  and  power  on  one  class  of 
subjects;  on  another  class,  it  is  as  incapable  of  separate  political 
action  as  any  province  or  city  of  a  monarchy  or  of  a  unitary  repub- 
lic. Peace  and  war,  and,  generally,  all  that  conies  withiu  the  sphere 
of  International  Law,  is  reserved  wholly  to  the  central  power;  for- 
eign nations  know  nothing  of  the  states,  and  deal  only  with  the 
general  government.  A  federal  union  forms  one  state  or  power  in 
relation  to  other  ]>owers.  but  many  states  in  relation  to  internal  ad- 
ministration.' 

28.  The  Advantages  of  Centralized  and  Dual  Governments.— 
Each  of  the^e  goverumeulal  forms  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages. 
A  centralized  or  unitary  government  secures  greater  interna!  peace, 
and  diminishes  faction,  party  strife,  and  local  prejudice,  as  well  as 
euhances  immunity  from  the  evils  of  war^  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
A  federal  government  secures  greater  local  freedom,  more  intense 
patriotism,  and  higher  political  education.  We  Americans  claim 
that  our  federal  system  measurably  secures  the  peculiar  advanbigea 
that  have  been  claimed  f'.>r  large  and  small  states,'— local  autonomy 
and  national  power.  \Vc  hold  tlut  iu  an  extended  empire,  like  our 
own,  local  indepeiidcn«c  is  as  essential  to  freedom  as  centralizeil 
power  is  to  peace  and  security. 

29.  Civil  Government. — The  word  civil  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  sense  so  brood  as  to  make  civil 
government  and  government  the  same  thing.  But  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  civis,  meaning  citizen,  which  again  is  related 
to  o'pifaf,  meaning  state ;  and  we  commonly  limit  it  to  those  more 
advanced  social  conditions  in  which  proper  states  are  found.  Ruv 
iug  savages  are  not  citizens,  1>ecanse  they  do  not  constitute  a  state. 
In  the  proper  sense,  civil  society  and  civilized  society  are  the  same 
thing.  Civil  government  is  the  government  of  the  state,  and  is  co- 
extensive with  civil  society.  It  is  a  government  of  regular  and  set- 
tled onler.  In  the  best  sense,  it  is  a  government  of  laws  resting 
upon  intelligence  and  moral  force.  It  is  discriminated  from  military 
government,  which  is  government  by  the  army,  and  also  from  the 
government  of  savage  tribes. 

50.  Civil  and  Pohtical  Rights. — Definitions  of  rights  are  both 
nilmeroiis  and  conflicting.     The  ideas  that  the  term  conveys  change 

1  S«r  Freeman:    History  ofPctleral  CoverBmcai,  Chap.  L 
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with  intellectual,  social,  and  political  conditlona.  A  Chinese  can- 
uot  utidcrstAnd  it  as  the  Greek  understood  it ;  uor  do  men  living 
under  abMlute  goverumeuts,  as  Russia,  know  what  it  means  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  A  geueral  discusbion  of  the  subject  is 
uot  here  called  for,  but  two  species  of  rights  that  are  ofteu  con- 
founded must  be  carcfuUy  discriminated. 

The  use  of  the  commou  highways,  the  protection  of  person  and 
property,  the  pursuit  of  whatever  trade  or  calling  one  sees  fit  to 
follow,  are  civil  rights.  Participation  in  the  government,  as  in  vot- 
ing and  holding  office,  are  political  rights.  The  civil  rights,  and 
still  more  the  political  rights,  enjoyed  by  men  differ  greatly  in  dif- 
fcrenl  countries.  As  a  rule,  the  freer  the  government  the  larger  tbe 
measure  of  rights  possessed  by  the  citizen  or  the  subject.  These 
two  classes  of  rights  are  by  do  means  accorded  to  men  in  the  same 
country  in  equal  measure.  The  citizen  may  enjoy  full  civil  rights 
and  have  no  political  rights  whatever;  or  he  may  enjoy  full  political 
rights  while  his  civil  rights  are  not  well  protected.  That  is,  bis 
rights  of  person  and  property  may  be  protected,  while  be  is  denied 
all  participation  in  the  government ;  or  he  may  participate  freely  in 
the  government,  while  not  enjoying  civil  protection.  Civil  and 
political  rights  are  defined  and  protected  by  law  iu  all  well-ordered 
states. 

31.  Civil  and  Politicai  Liberty. —Strictly  speaking,  civil  liberty 
pertains  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  civil  rights;  political  liberty,  to  partici- 
pation iu  politics  or  the  affairs  of  government.  Some  writers  blend 
them  in  oue  whole.  Dr.  LictKr  says  that  "  when  the  term  civil  lib- 
erty is  used  there  is  now  always  meant  a  high  degree  of  mutually 
guaranteed  protection  against  interference  with  interests  and  rights 
held  dear  and  important  by  all  classes  of  civilized  men,*'  and  also 
'*an  effectual  share  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  laws  as 
the  best  apparatus  to  secure  that  protection."  '  In  other  words. 
Dr.  Licber  holds  that  political  liberty  is  essential  to  civil  liberty, 
and  that  practically  the  two  kinds  of  rights  cannot  be  separated. 


VI .    Constitutions. 

33,  Kiods  of  Constitutions — Theoretical  writers  recognize  two 
or  more  kinds  of  constitutions.  Dr.  Brownson  calls  one  kind  "Con- 
stitutions of  the  People,"  another  kind  "Constitutions  of  the  Gov- 
cmment,"  Judge  Jameson  calls  them  "Constitutions  as  olijective 
facts"  and  "Constitutions  as  instruments  of  evidence."  This  dis- 
tinction further  illuslrales  the  difference  l»etween  society  and  gov- 
erameot,  the  state  and  the  political  system.     Constitutions  "as  they 
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otight  to  be"   are  ideal  constnictions,  like  Plato's  Republic  and 
More's  Utopia.    / 

33.  The  Constitution  of  the  People.— Jameson  calls  this  *'iis 
malce-up  as  a  political  organism  ;  that  special  adjustment  of  instru- 
mentalities, powers,  and  functions,  by  which  its  form  and  oper- 
ation arc  determined."  This  constitution  is  a  part  of  the  political 
character  and  life  of  the  people.  It  is  the  constitution  actually 
existing  and  working  at  any  given  time.  It  is  never  summed  up  in 
a  document.  II  grows  up  with  the  state,  and  is  not  made  or  ordained. 
It  changes  as  the  people  change. 

34.  The  Constitution  of  the  Government. — Dr.  Brownson  defines 
this  as  "simply  a  law  ordained  by  the  nation  or  people,  instituting 
and  organizing  their  government.*'  Jameson  says  it  is  "the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  represent  in  technical  language  some  particular 
constitution  existing  as  an  objective  fact'"  Comniooly  this  second- 
ary constitution  is  in  general  accord  with  the  primary  one,  but  it 
always  varies  from  it  more  or  less  widely.  The  Constitution  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  says  that  the  President  and  Vice*Presideut 
are  elected  by  the  people  voting  by  Stales  ,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Government  says  they  are  elected  by  electors  appointed  as  the  several 
State  Legislatures  may  direct.  Our  caucus  system  it  a  part  of  the  one, 
but  not  a  part  of  the  other. 

35.  Constitutional  Governments, — Every  nation  has  a  constitu- 
tion considered  as  an  objective  fact,  or  a  constitution  of  the  people. 
But  only  those  governments  arc  called  constitutional  that  are  insli- 
tutefl  and  organized  by  some  rules  or  statutes  of  binding  force  called 
couatitntions.  These  constitutions  may,  in  whole  or  in  part,  Iw  the 
immediate  concessions  or  grants  of  a  king,  as  t\fagna  ChartawoA,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case  unless  they  are  sternly  demanded  by  the  state. 
The  object  of  constitutions  is  to  institute  political  power,  and  to 
define  and  limit  its  extent.  Constitutions  are  of  two  kinds,  written 
and  UQwritten. 

36.  Written  Constitutions.— The  main  difference  between  such  a 
constitution  and  an  ordinary  law  is  tha(|a  constitution  is  ordained  by 
the  state,  or  sovereign  power,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the 
government,  defining  its  powers  and  directing  by  whom  they  shall 
be  exercised  ;  lUiile  a  law  is  enacted  by  the  law-making  power  that 
the  constitution  has  instituted,  as  a  congrcs<s  or  a  Icgislatureil  Such 
■  constitution  is  also  called  an  organic  act  and  the  fundamental 
law.  It  is  therefore  a  much  more  significant  and  solcmu  act  tluui  a 
common  statute.  A  written  constitution  may  be  composed  of  old 
materials,  and  will  be  so  to  a  large  extent  if  it  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  is 
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Always  a  de&nite  act  or  transactioti,  an  attempt  to  formulate  tbe 
orgatiic  taw.     It  is  always  a  docuiueut,  Ux  scripia. 

37.  Unwritten  Constitutions.  —These  constitutions  grow  up  grad- 
oaUy,  spriuging  out  of  the  life  of  the  stale.  They  consist  of  custonit, 
precedents,  traditions,  grants  of  rights  by  the  executive  authority, 
rules  of  proceeding  by  the  legislature,  and  decisions  by  the  courts  of 
law.  Such  constitutions  are  never  found  in  a  formal  document,  aud 
so  are  calle<l  uuwnttea,  U.v  non  scripta.  They  are  sometimes  called 
prescriptive,  historical,  aud  traditionary  constitutions.  The  most 
celebrated  constitution  of  this  Vind  is  that  of  England.  According 
to  this  coustitntioD,  sovereignty  resides,  pro  forma ^  in  Parliament, 
which  enacta  such  laws  as  it  pteasea,  and  may  at  any  time  chauge 
tbe  constitution  itself,  even  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  the  Crown. 
This  constitution  consists  of  documents  and  precedents  which  are 
found  in  books  of  law  and  history. 

58.  Advantages  of  the  Two  Kinds  of  Constitutions. — Each  kind 
has  its  own  points  of  advantage  and  disadvautage.  Unwritten  con* 
stitntious  arc  more  clastic,  more  rapidly  changed,  and  they  more 
nearly  represent  the  Constitution  of  the  people.  Written  constitu- 
tions are  more  definite,  are  less  open  to  dispute,  are  more  readily 
understood  aud  followed.  They  are  bulwarks  against  faction  and 
violence,  and  against  abusies  of  power.  They  are  monuments  from 
which  we  may  measure  the  advance  or  recession  of  the  body  politic. 
An  unwritten  constitution  of  necessity  lodges  sovereignly  in  the  gov- 
ernment, or  some  branch  of  it.  as  the  English  Constitntiou  does  in 
Parliament :  while  a  written  coustitutton  always  assumes  that  there 
is  a  power  above  the  government — the  People,  or  the  Nation — that 
makes  and  changes  the  constitution  at  will.  The  qaestion.  Which  ia 
better?  must  be  answered  with  reference  to  the  history  and  political 
character  of  the  people  directly  interested  in  a  particulax  case. 

vn.    MoDss  OF  Improving  Govrrnmbnt. 

39.  Evolution. —Some  govcmmenU  are  more  and  some  less  im- 
perfect, but  all  are  capable  of  improvement  The  common  mode  of 
improving  thcui  is  through  public  opinion.  Interested  men  agitate 
reforms  in  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  sermons,  speeches,  and 
priviile  eouver«ation,  until,  at  lost,  public  sentiment  declares  itself 
satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  aHaira  or  compels  a  change.  Thia 
is  the  civilized  way  of  reforming  government,  and  in  free  countries 
these  processes  are  all  the  time  going  on.  It  is  a  slow  but,  under 
fovorable  circumstances,  an  effectual,  mode  of  accomplishing  tbe  end . 

40.  Revolution. —The  Declaration  of  Independence  describes 
another  mode  of  eCTccling  political  changes.  "Whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  [m'^.,  the  securing  of 
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rights]  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  8uc&  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  efiect  their  safety  and  happiness.'*  This  is  called  the  right  of 
revolution.  It  is  an  extreme  and  violent  measure  even  when  peaceful, 
and  still  more  so  when  it  is  effected  by  war  and  bloodshed.  Accord- 
ingly the  Declaration  says :  * '  Prudence,  indeed*  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes.  .  .  .  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usur- 
pations, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to 
rednce  them  [the  people]  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
safeguards  for  their  future  security." 
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America.  These  vast  regions,  Spaiu,  England,  and  France 
divided  among  themselves.  The  Right  of  Discovery,  as 
the  rule  was  called  by  which  this  division  was  made,  em- 
braced, when  fully  developed,  these  ideas:  (i)  The  Chris- 
tian nation  that  discovers  a  heathen  land  owns  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  Christian  nations;  (2)  This  nation, 
to  complete  its  title,  nitist,  within  a  reasonable  time,  occupy 
and  use  this  land  ;  (3)  The  native  inhabitants  are  only  the 
occupants  of  the  land  and  not  its  owners.  Lands  that  a 
Christian  power  thus  appropriated  were  vested  in  the  king 
as  its  representative.  This,  in  the  case  of  England,  it 
is  important  to  remember ;  for  the  American  Revolution 
hinged  upon  the  fact. 

42.  First  Division  of  North  America.— In  the  years 
151 2-1 540  Spanish  navigators  discovered  theSoutheni  parts 
of  the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in- 
cluding Florida.  In  1497  and  1498  John  Cabot  and  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  his  son,  Venetians  residing  in  Bristol,  England, 
sailing  with  a  commission  given  ihera  by  Henry  VII.  of 
that  country,  first  discovered  the  continent,  and  sailed  along 
its  eastern  shore  from  a  high  latitude  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
In  1534,  1535,  and  1540,  Jacques  Carlier,  a  French  navi- 
gator, sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  King  of  France,  discov- 
ered the  Gulf  and  River  St,  Lawrence  and  the  valley  thai 
these  waters  drain.  These  discoveries  gave  Spain  the 
Southern,  England  the  Central,  and  France  the  Northern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  left  many 
disputes  as  to  claims  and  boundary  lines  to  be  afterwards 
settled  by  negotiation  and  the  sword.  The  three  powers 
proceeded  at  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way  to  found 
colonics  in  their  new  dominions. 

43.  London  and  Plymouth  Companies.  —  Eng- 
land was  slow  to  begin  colonization,  and  even  then  her 
first  efibrts  proved  disastrous  failures.  But  in  1606,  King 
James  I.,  by  one  charter,  created  the  Loudon  and  Plym- 
outh Companies,  and  divided  his  American  dominions 
Ijetwecn  them.     To  the  London  Company,  which  had  its 
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headquarters  in  I^ndon,  lie  gave  the  zone  between  34" 
and  41^  north  latitude,  and  to  tlie  Plymontb  Company, 
having  its  seat  in  Plytnoiuh,  the  zone  between  58°  and  45°. 
Witliin  their  respective  Hmils,  the  Companies  were  author- 
ized to  establish  colonies  of  the  King's  subjects,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  disputes  within  the  three-degree  strip  cov- 
ered by  both  grants,  by  prohibiting  either  one  to  make  a 
settlement  within  one  hundred  miles  of  one  previously 
made  by  the  other.  Each  colony  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
King,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  local  council  of  its  Company 
in  England,  at  the  King's  pleasure.  It  was  expected  in 
1606  that  there  would  be  but  two  colonies,  or  at  the  most 
but  two  groups  of  colonies,  but  this  expectation  failed,  and 
in  the  end  thirteen  Colonies,  divided  into  three  groups, 
appeared.  The  two  Companies  were  short  lived,  and  yet 
they  played  important  parts  in  American  histor>'.  Other 
companies  appeared  on  the  scene,  but  none  as  prominently 
as  these  two  original  ones, 

44.  Colonies  Planted  by  Companies. —  These  were 
Massachusetts.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Geor- 
gia. These  companies  were  mercantile  corporations  clothed 
with  political  powers.  Such  companies  played  a  great  part 
in  the  days  when  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  were 
establishing  themselves  in  America  and  in  the  other  coun- 
tries discovered  by  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  stockholders  were  merchants, 
politicians,  adventurers,  courtiers,  patriots,  reformers,  and 
philanthropists — two  or  more  of  these  characters  often 
appearing  in  the  same  man.  Their  motives  are  sufiiciently 
suggested  by  the  names  applied  to  them.  Few  of  the 
stockholders  became  colonists.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  was  the  only  one  that  was  merged  in  the  Colony 
that  it  planted. 

45,  Colonies  Planted  by  Proprietors. — This  list 
contains  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  the 
two  Carolinas.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  too,  although 
planted  by  a  Dutch  Company,  were  for  a  lime  fullovviug 
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1665  proprietary  colonies.  The  proprietors  were  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  as  the  stockholders  of  the  companies, 
aud  more  or  less  by  personal  ambition  into  the  bargain. 
They  were  really  sub-kings  of  their  several  provinces,  and 
could  depute  their  powers  to  subordinates.  They  com- 
monly remained  in  England,  committing  their  executive 
functions  to  governors,  but  Ihey  occasionally  came  to 
America  and  governed  in  person  for  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods, 

46.  Voluntary  Colonies. — Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island  were  not  planted  by  companies  or  pro- 
prietors. They  were  rather  founded  by  groups  of  individ- 
uals, not  bound  together  by  charters  or  by  articles  of 
incorporation,  but  only  by  moral  bonds.  The  founders  and 
the  colonists  were  the  same  persons.  They  were  not  at 
first  recognized  by  ilie  Crown,  much  less  supported,  and 
Plymouth  never  obtained  such  recognition,  lu  no  other 
Colonies  were  cherished  civil  and  religious  ideas  so  power- 
ful a  motive  as  in  these. 

47.  Agency  of  the  Home  Government. —  This 
was  limited  to  three  things:  (1)  Grants  of  lands;  (2) 
Grants  of  commercial  privileges  ;  (3)  Grants  of  civil  rights 
and  political  fK>wcrs.  The  government  did  not  fouud  a 
single  colony.  Generally,  the  Crown  required  some  com- 
pensation for  its  grants,  a  price  for  the  lands  in  the  case  of 
the  grant  to  Penn,  but  commonly  a  rent  or  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise.  Profits,  however,  there  were 
none,  and  rents  were  small.  England,  in  the  long  run, 
derived  great  commercial  advantages  from  her  Colonies; 
but  the  original  founders  commonly  lost  the  money  that 
they  embarked  in  them.  Many  of  the  companies  and  pro- 
prietors surrendered  their  charters  to  the  Crown.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  not  the 
creatures  of  government  or  the  children  of  patronage,  but 
the  results  of  private  enterprise  and  public  spirit ;  for  the 
fact  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  Colonial 
character. 
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48.  Classes  of  Colonists. — These  were  more  numer- 
ous than  the  classes  of  colonies.  Some  men  were  moved  by 
the  love  of  adventure  ;  some  came  out  indentured  for  a  term 
of  years  to  the  company  or  proprietor  that  paid  their  pas- 
sage-money ;  a  few  were  criminals,  who  chose  emigration 
rather  than  confinement  in  prison.  All.  or  nearly  all, 
sought  to  better  their  material  condition  in  life.  Many 
sought  civil,  political,  or  religious  liberty.  There  was  some 
admixture  of  nationalities  from  the  first.  In  the  Southern 
and  Northern  groups,  few  or  none  but  Englishmen  were 
found ;  but  in  the  Middle  group,  there  were  also  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  Germans.  Later,  there  was  an  infusion  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  French  blood.  Still,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  population  was  largely  homoge- 
neous. Taken  together,  the  American  emigration  was  of 
an  excellent  quality  throughout.  It  was  said  of  New  Eng- 
land :  "God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  He  might  send 
choice  grain  out  into  this  wilderness." 

49.  Ideas  of  the  English  Colonists. — These  can  best 
be  presented  by  putting  them  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonists. 

The  Spaniards  sought  in  the  New  World  adventure, 
dominion,  and,  above  all  else,  gold  and  silver.  Somestress 
they  also  laid  on  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians.  The 
French  ideas  were  discovery  and  exploration,  the  fur-trade, 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
glory  of  France.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor  the  French  col- 
onists brought  with  them  new  ideas  to  plant  in  new  soil ; 
neither  sought  civil,  political,  or  religious  rights ;  neither 
longed  for  better  government  or  a  freer  church  ;  neither 
cared  anything  or  knew  anything  of  the  passion  for  social 
improvement  that  was  so  powerful  a  factor  at  the  time  in 
England  and  in  the  English  Colonies.  The  English  Col- 
onists were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  qualities  that 
characterized  their  neighbors,  but  their  master-ideas  were 
industrial,  political,  and  religious.  They  pursued  agricul- 
ture, the  fisheries,  and  commerce  ;  they  sought  their  for- 
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tunes  in  the  field  and  shop  and  on  the  sea,  rather  than  in 
the  forest  or  in  mines  of  precious  metals ;  they  were  more 
interested  in  establishing  states  and  churches  where  they 
could  be  free,  than  in  converting  the  savages.  The  com- 
munities that  they  planted  throbbed  with  industrial  and 
commercial.  ciVil  and  political  life.  Accordingly,  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies,  if  less  romantic,  chivalrous,  and  picturesque 
than  the  Spanish  and  French  colonies,  were  more  practical, 
more  modem,  more  in  harmony  with  the  great  forces  of  our 
present  civilization. 

The  colonizing  impulse  that  originated  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  led  to  the  Colonies  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  that  sovereign  and  her  advisers  to  limit  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  and  to  promote  the  ex- 
pansion of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.' 

50,  The  Rights  of  Englishmen. — The  charter  of 
1606  contained  a  guarantee,  forever  irrevocable,  unless  by 
consent  of  both  parties,  that  became  the  great  bulwark  of 
colonial  rights  and  liberties  in  the  contests  of  a  later  day. 
The  King  said  : 

••  Also,  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  declare, 
by  these  presents,  that  all  and  every  the  persons  being  our 
subjects,  which  shall  dwell  and  inhabit  within  every  and 
any  of  the  said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  and  every 
of  their  children  and  posterity,  which  shall  happen  to  be 
born  within  any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  thereof,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
liberties,  franchises  and  immunities  of  free  denizens  and 
natural  subjects  within  any  of  our  other  dominions,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  bom 
within  this  our  realm  of  England,  or  in  any  other  of  our 
dominions," 

In  after  times  this  pledge  was  sometimes  called  the  Co- 
lonial Constitution.  It  was  also  repeated  in  later  charters. 
The  several  Colonies  will  now  be  described  more  in  detaiL 
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I.    The  Southern  Colonies. 

51.  VirfftniA.— The  political  history  of  the  Taited  States  begins 
with  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  by  the  London  Conipony 
in  1607.  The  charter,  which  was  renewed  and  somewhat  changed  in 
1609  and  1613,  gave  the  people  no  voice  whatever  in  the  government 
of  the  Colony  ;  they  were  wholly  subject  to  the  Company  and  to  the 
King,  and  there  was  much  dissattsfactton  and  murmuring  in  conse- 
quence. The  first  concession  to  popniar  rights  was  made  in  1619, 
when  Governor  YcanUey,  in  order  that  the  planters  might  have  a 
band  iu  governing  themselves,  called  npou  them  to  choose  represent- 
atives to  a  legislative  assembly.  This  assembly,  called  the  House  of 
Ilurgesses,  was  the  firet  legislative  body  that  sat  in  America,  Two 
years  later,  the  Company  issued  an  ordinance  creating  a  colonial 
legislature,  consisting  of  a  Council  of  State  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  a  General  Assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  This  Legislature 
was  authorized  to  make  such  general  laws  and  orders  for  the  behalf 
of  said  Colony  and  the  good  government  thereof,  as  should  from  time 
to  lime  appear  ncccssar>'  or  requisite  ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
such  law  or  order  should  couliuue  in  force  unless  ratified  by  the 
Company.  In  1624  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench  declared  the  ch arte? 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  Virginia  became  a  royal  Colony.  This, 
however,  did  not  change  the  constitution  of  1619  and  1621. 

$2.  MaryUnd.— In  163a.  Charles  I.  gave  the  two  peninsulas  lying 
on  the  Ocean,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Potomac  River,  save  the  tip  of 
the  outer  one,  to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Bnltimorc.  The  grant  was 
bounded  uorlli  by  the  fortieth  parellel.  The  charter  gave  Culvert 
the  soil  in  full  and  absolute  propriety,  authorized  him  to  plant  a 
colony  to  be  called  Maryland,  and  empowered  him  to  make  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  Colony  with  the  consent  of  the  freemen. 
Calvert  dying,  his  son  Cecilius,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  planted 
the  Colony  in  1634.  Except  the  period  1688-1716,  wheu  the  Crown 
usurped  the  appointment  of  the  governors,  the  charter  continued  in 
force  until  1771.  The  pn>vision  that  compelled  the  proprietary  to 
consult  the  freemcu  in  making  the  laws,  secured  to  them  from  the 
first  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  linally  a  representative  aasem- 
biy. 

53.  The  CaroUnas. — By  two  charters,  bearing  the  dates  of  1663 
and  1665,  Charles  II.  gave  the  territory  lying  between  29'^  and  36*  3c/, 
Crom  sea  to  sea,  to  eight  lords  proprietora.  These  proprietors  were 
authorized  to  make  plantations,  to  enact  laws  with  the  consent  of 
the  freemen  of  the  colony,  and  to  appoint  governors.  In  time,  two 
group*  of  aettlementa  were  made  ;  one  on  the  shore  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  and  the  other  south  of  Cape  Tear  River.  In  1729  the  propri- 
etora wmodered  to  the  Crown  their  charter  and  province,  which  two 
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years  later  was  divided  into  the  two  royal  Colonies  of  North  CAroUna 
Riid  Soutli  Carolina. 

54-  Georgia. — In  1732  George  11.  created  a  company  that  be 
slyletl  "Trustees  for  cstablisliiuff  tbe  Colony  of  Georgia  in  Amer- 
ica," having  the  foHovnng  objects:  To  strengthen  the  province  of 
Carolina  by  creating  a  new  one  between  it  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  ;  to  provide  a  refuge  for  poor  debtors  in  England  ;  to  open 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  Europe,  and  to  promote 
the  Chrislinnization  and  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  territory 
assigned  the  Company  lay  Iwtweeii  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha 
Rivers.  For  twenty-one  years  the  trustee;!  should  make  \av.s  and 
appoint  governors  for  the  ruling  of  the  Colony.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Savannah  in  I733>  The  trustees  gave  up  their  charter 
in  1751,  and  Geor|^  then  took  her  place  among  the  royal  Colonics. 

II.    Thk  Northrrn  C01.ONIRS. 

55.  The  Plymouth  Company. — This  Company  was  less  vigorous 
than  its  London  rival.  Its  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  coast 
of  Maiue  was  defeated.  So  the  King,  in  1610,  gave  it  a  new  charter, 
with  larger  (wwers.  This  charter  covered  the  zone  lying  between 
40**  and  48^,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  New 
England-  The  Council  at  Plymouth,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
calleil,  now  took  a  more  active  part  ia  American  alTairs.  It  never 
founded  colonies  itself,  but  it  granted  lands  to  thoi;e  who  did  found 
them.  After  disposing  of  the  whole  New  England  shore,  the  Com- 
pany, in  1635,  surrendered  ita  charier  to  the  King  and  ceased  to 
exist. 

56.  Plymouth.  — The  first  permanent  acttlcment  in  New  England 
waa  Plymouth,  made  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  At  first  these  seekers 
after  religious  freedom  were  intruders  on  the  territory  of  the  Plym- 
outh Company,  Tor  Ihey  had  no  grant  of  lands  ;  hut  in  1621  the 
Council  maije  them  a  grant,  which,  however,  it  did  uot  bound  or 
locate,  and  authorixed  them  to  set  up  a  government.  In  1629  the 
Council  gave  them  a  fuller  charter  ;  still,  as  no  charter  of  govern- 
ment was  considered  valid  unless  approvcrl  by  the  Crown,  and  as  the 
Crown  withheld  ita  approval,  the  government  of  Plymouth  waa  in 
this  respect  irregular  and  unauthorized. 

57.  The  Plymouth  Compact. — ^Just  1>efore  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  all  the  adult  males  of  the  company,  forty-one  in  number, 
signed  a  compact,  under  which  w*a5  carried  on  for  several  years  a 
purely  desuocrrttic  government  The  freemen,  or  rather  so  many  of 
them  as  were  mcml>crs>  of  the  Church,  met  iu  general  assembly  and 
enacted  laws.  In  1639  a  reprc*cntati%'e  body  took  the  place  of  this 
popular  legislature.    Prom  the  beginning,  the  freemen  elected  the 
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Governor  from  among  their  own  nnmher.  Down  to  1691.  when 
Plymouth  was  merge*!  in  MASSAchuseits,  the  Colcny  coutinued  a  vol- 
untary* association. 

58.  Massachusetts. —  In  1638  a  number  of  English  Pnritans 
who-  were  intent  on  planting  a  Puritan  colony  in  New  England^ 
obtained  from  the  Council  at  Plymouth  a  grant  of  lands  bounded 
north  and  south  by  parallel  lines  drawn  three  miles  north  of  Merri- 
mac  River,  and  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River,  extending  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  next  year  King  Charles  11.  gave  them  a  charter 
confirming  the  grant  and  conveying  to  the  grantees,  who  were  styled 
"The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,"  powers  of  goverument.  What  is  called  "the  great  emi- 
graliou  "  was  made  iu  1630.  It  was  the  royal  intent  that  the  Com- 
pany  should  remain  in  England ;  but  Jt  transferred  itself,  charter  and 
all,  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  thus  merging  the  Company 
in  the  Colony.  At  first,  the  assrmbly  consisted  of  all  the  freemen, 
but  a  representative  legislature  was  established  in  1634-  The  free- 
men chose  one  of  their  number  Governor.  In  1684  the  King's 
judges  in  England  declared  the  charter  of  1629  forfeited,  and  the 
King  attempted  to  make  Massachusetts  a  royal  Colony;  but  the 
people  resisted  the  attempt,  and  in  1691  the  Crown  granted  a  second 
charter,  less  liberal,  however,  than  the  former  one,  which  coutinued 
In  force  down  to  the  Revolution.  This  charter  merged  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire.  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  in  Massachusetts;  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Hampshire  were  soon  detached ;  Maine  continued  a 
part  of  Massachusetts  until  it  became  a  State  in  iSao,  while  Massa* 
cboaetts  and  Plymouth  were  never  again  separated. 

59.  Connecticut. —Three  groups  of  emigrants  from  Maasachu- 
selts,  which  they  left  t)ecausc  they  could  not  carry  out  their  civil  and 
religious  ideas  in  that  Colony,  planted  the  same  number  of  towns  on 
the  Connecticut  River  in  the  year  1634, 1635,  and  1636,  These  towns 
unite<.l  under  oue  name  in  1639  and  adopted  a  constitution  called 
"The  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut."  In  1639,  also,  New 
Haven  and  some  other  settlements  on  Long  Island  Sound  united  in 
one  colony,  under  the  name  of  New  Haven.  Neither  one  of  these 
two  colonies  had,  at  first,  a  charier  of  government,  or  even  a  title  to 
the  lands  it  occupirti  other  than  the  one  obtained  from  the  Indians ; 
but  in  1662  Charles  U.  granted  h  charter  that  merged  the  twoColonies 
in  one,  defi.ned  its  boundaries,  and  endowed  it  with  the  most  liberal 
political  powers.  Save  in  the  period  1685-1690,  when  it  was  tempo- 
rarily set  aside,  this  charter  remained  in  force  to  the  year  1S18 

60.  Rhode  Island. — Rhode  Island  tvos  also  an  ofiT-shoot  from 
MoMachasctts.  Roger  Williams  with  some  refugees  from  thatCoU 
ony  founded  Providence  hi  1636,  and  another  hand  of  refngcs.  Rhode 
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Island  the  year  followinj;.  These  plantations  were  tUc  purely  voIoq* 
tary  unclerUkings  of  private  individuals.  They  had  at  tirst  no 
grants  either  of  land  or  political  powers,  but  a  scries  of  cbarlcrs,  Ibe 
last  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  united  them  under  the  name  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  confirmed  the  Colony  in 
its  narrow  territory,  and  conferred  upon  it  Hie  most  ample  powers  of 
government.  Although  temporarily  suspended  wbeu  James  II.  made 
bis  attack  on  the  New  England  charters  in  J  685,  the  Rhode  Island 
charter  continued  in  force  nntil  1843. 

61.  New  Hampshire.— In  1622  the  Council  at  Plymouth  granted 
to  Captain  John  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  the  territory 
between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec  Rivers.  On  the  division  of 
this  grant,  that  part  lying  west  of  the  Piscataqna  River  fell  to  Mason, 
and  tbis  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  a  charter  given  \iy  the 
Council,  Some  feeble  settlements  were  made  about  1635,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  proprietor.  Massachusetts,  however,  claimed  the 
territory  under  her  charter  of  1629 ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  New 
Hampshire  settlements  were  subject  to  her  government  until  1692, 
wbeu  New  Hanipsbirc  became  a  royal  Colony. 

III.    TuK  Middle  Colonibs. 

6a.  New  Vork.— Captain  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson 
River  in  1609,  and  soon  after  the  Dutch,  in  whose  service  he  sailed, 
planted  a  settlement  at  its  mouth.  Extending  their  explorations  east 
and  south,  the  Dutch  laid  claim  to  the  whole  coast  lying  between  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Delaware  Rivers  ;  and  they  ultimately  took  pos- 
session of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  which  bad  l>eeu  occupied  by  the 
Swedes,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  But  England  always 
claimed  tliese  territories,  and  in  1664  Charles  II.  gave  them  to  bis 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York.  The  Royal  Duke  at  once  dispatched 
an  armed  force  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  that  compelled  the 
Dutch  governor  to  surrender  all  New  Netherlands,  asthe  Dutch  called 
their  province.  He  now  re-named  it  New  York.  It  continued  a  pro- 
prietary Colony  uutil  1685,  when  on  the  accession  of  the  Duke  to  the 
throne  of  England,  it  became  a  royal  Colony.  From  that  time  the 
lawmaking  power,  subject  to  the  Crown,  was  vested  in  a  Governor 
and  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  Assembly  elected  by 
the  people. 

63.  New  Jersey. — The  Dukeof  Vork.  on  coming  into  possession  of 
New  Netherlands,  immediately  granted  that  pari  of  it  lying  between 
the  Delaware  River  and  the  Ocenn  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  as  lords  proprietors.  At  first  there  were  two  colonies.  East 
and  West  Jersey  ;  but  in  tyo?.  when  the  proprietors  surrendered  their 
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rights  of  goTemiuent  to  the  CrowD.  the  Jerseys  were  reuuited  mid 
became  a  royal  Colony.  For  a  time.  New  Jersey  )iad  the  same  gov- 
ernor as  New  York,  but  it  always  had  its  own  separate  assembly. 

64.  PemisylTania. — In  1681  Charles  II.  made  William  Penn  a 
grant  of  the  territory  between  parallels  39°  and  42**  north  latitude, 
extending  westward  from  the  Delaware  River  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. Pennsylvania  was  founded  the  next  year.  Penn,  who  was 
empowered  by  the  charter  to  enact  laws  conformable  to  reason  end 
the  laws  of  England,  with  the  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  Colony, 
pursued  a  liberal  policy.  He  issued  "frames  of  government,"  offer- 
ing civil,  political,  and  religions  rights  to  such  persons  as  should  be- 
come settlers  within  his  province.  The  charter  of  16S1  continued  in 
force  until  the  Revolution  ;  then  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  assumed 
all  the  political  powers  that  belonged  to  Penn*8  descendants,  and 
paid  them  a  large  sum  of  money  for  surrendering  their  property  in- 
terests in  the  soil. 

65.  Delaware.— Thfc  territories  composing  the  present  State  of 
Delaware  lay  within  the  grant  made  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1633,  but  it 
never  became  a  part  of  Maryland.  Some  settlements  that  the 
Swedes  had  made,  passed  lothe  Dutch  in  1655  ;  these  settlements, 
with  some  additional  ones  made  by  the  Dutch,  passed  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1664  ;  and  then  the  country  was  sold  by  the  Duke  to  William 
Penn  in  1682.  After  much  disputing.  Lord  naltimore  surrendered 
his  claim.  For  a  time  it  was  a  mere  appendage  of  Pennsylvania ; 
but  after  1703,  although  having  the  same  governor  as  thot  Colony,  it 
had  its  own  independent  assembly.  And  this  state  of  things  contin- 
ued until  Delaware  became  a  Slate  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution. 
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HOW  THE  COI.ONIES  WERE  GOVERNED, 


RRPBRBKCKS. 

I.  General  BtnuoGRAPHV.— Poore,  The  Federal  and  State 
CoHsiitutions,  Cohnial  Charters,  etc.;  Lalor.  Cyclopcrdia  of  Political 
Science^  etc.,  articles  on  the  several  colonies  ;  Chalmers's  Political 
Annals. 

II.  Histories  of  the  Uxited  States.— Bancroft,  V'ols.  /.,  //. 
{History  of  the  V.  S.  as  Colonies,  in  Three  fiarts):  Hildretb,  Vols.  /., 
//.;  Winsor,  I'ols,  III.-V.;  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  IHsiory  of  the 
U.  -V,,  Chaps,  I-Vr,  Thwaites,  The  Colonies,  ^y,  ss ;  Johnston,  The 
U.  5.,  History  and  Constitution,  /.,  //.;  Hart,  Fottnation  of  the 
Union,  Chap.  V. 

ni.  SreciAL  Works.— Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  V.  S.^  Book  A;  Stevens,  Sources  of  the  Constitution^  Chap.  /..• 
Frothingham,  The  Rise  of  the  Republic,  Chaps,  l.-Il .;  Curtis,  His 
tory  of  the  Conslitutioii,  Booh  /.,  Chap.  J.;  Bryce,  7 he  Ametiean 
ComMonTvealth,  f^rt  /.,  Chaps.  //.,///.;  Doyle,  I«odge,  and  Ameri- 
can Commonwea/ths,  same  as  previous  chapter;  Smith,  Goldwin. 
The  UniUd  States,  Chaps.  I ,  //..-  Wilson,  The  State,  AV. 

IV.  Local  Government.— Howard,  l^ocal  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  U.  S,  particularly,  Btrt  I.;  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  J^litical  Science,  First  Series  (Many  similar  articles  are 
also  found  in  other  series,  as  the  Second  and  Third) ,  Fiske,  SdM€ 
Reference  a^  before,  and  Civil  Government  in  the  U.  S. 

V.  Growth  ok  the  English  Constitction. — Stubl>s,  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England;  Freeman,  Gtvwth  of  the  English 
Constitution:  Taylor.  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
particularly  Introduction  {English  Origin  of  the  Federal  Rcpuftlic 
of  the  U.  S);  Green,  The  Making  of  England,  Chap,  /K,  and  His- 
tcry  of  the  English  Pieople,  Books  l.-JV. 

66.  The  Three  Classes  of  Colonies. — As  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter.  Colonies  frequently  passed  from 
one  class  to  another.  Still,  the  three  ori^nal  types  were 
preserved  throughout  the  Colonial  period.  This  is  the 
grouping  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  : 
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1.  Charter  Colonies:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  charters  were  written  documents  guar- 
anteeing to  the  people  certain  rights,  and  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Slate  constitutions  of  the  present  day.  They 
sprang,  however,  from  the  Crown,  and  not  from  the  people. 

2.  Proprietary  Colonies  :  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  The  proprietors,  William  Peun  and  Lord 
Baltimore  and  their  descendants,  held  their  provinces  by 
patents  emanating  from  the  King,  and  these  patents,  to- 
gether with  the  concessions  of  rights  and  privileges  made 
to  the  people  by  the  proprietors,  had  much  the  same  effect 
as  the  New  England  charters. 

3.  Royal  or  Provincial  Colonies:  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  governors  of  these  Colonies, 
in  conjunction  with  assemblies  and  councils,  administered 
them  in  conformity  with  written  instructions  given  them 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Crown.  No  charter  or  patent 
stood  between  the  Colony  and  the  King  ;  at  the  same  time., 
the  various  concessions  that  the  Crown  made  to  the  people, 
together  with  the  customary  mode  of  government,  formed 
a  traditionary  constitution  or  charter. 

67-  Common  Political  Features. — While  the  thir- 
teen Colonics  differed  in  coustilutioaal  features,  they  prac- 
tically agreed  in  respect  to  governmental  form,  machiner>-, 
and  administration.  First,  the  sura  total  of  powers  and 
functions  was  distributed  to  local  and  to  central  institu- 
tions; Secondly,  the  powers  and  functions  distributed  to 
each  class  of  institutions  were,  in  the  main,  the  same ; 
Thirdly,  the  local  institutions  had  certain  general  corre- 
spondcueies,  while  fourthly,  the  central  governments  con- 
formed to  one  general  type.  These  local  and  central 
institutions  will  now  be  briefly  described.  Of  the  first 
class,  there  were  three  types:  the  Town  type,  found  in 
New  England;  the  County  type,  found  in  the  South;  the 
Mixed  type,  found  iu  the  Middle  States. 
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I.    The  Town  Type. 


68.  The  Puritan  Ideas.— The  English  Puritans  de- 
sired to  diminish  the  consequence  of  the  higher  clergy  in 
Church  government,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  local  pas- 
tors and  of  the  lay  membership.  They  also  desired  to 
add  to  the  importance  of  the  plain  people  in  all  matters 
of  government.  To  carry  out  these  ideas,  was  the  main 
object  sought  by  those  Puritans  who  came  to  New  England. 
Furthermore,  the  first  to  come  came  as  Church  societies 
accompanied  by  their  ministers,  not  as  individuals.  More- 
over, they  mainly  belonged  to  the  English  middle  class, 
which  teuded  to  foster  a  feeling  of  equality  and  to  render 
society  homogeneous. 

69.  The  First  Towns. — Such  a  Church  society,  land- 
ing on  the  New  England  coast,  would  naturally  make  choice 
of  some  suitable  spot  where  they  could  build  a  village  or 
group  of  houses,  and  so  all  go  to  the  same  church.  This 
they  did,  and  continued  to  do  as  they  moved  westward. 
The  first  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River  were  founded  by 
similar  congregations  migrating  from  Massadiusetts,  Such 
settlements  were  favored  by  the  Massachusetts  government, 
which  made  grants  of  land  to  similar  societies  wishing  to 
live  near  together  and  attend  one  church.  In  later  times, 
emigrations  were  sometimes  made  to  the  West  in  the  same 
manner. 

70.  Influence  of  Physical  Conditions. —  Physical 
conditions  tended  strongly  to  develop  the  village  feature  of 
New  England  civilization.  Large  farms  or  plantations  de- 
voted to  a  single  staple,  as  tobacco  or  rice,  were  an  impossi- 
bility ;  the  country  admitted  only  of  small  farms  and  small 
farming.  Then  villages  could  be  better  defended  against 
Indian  attacks  than  scattered  farms  and  hou.ses.  The  rigor 
of  the  winter  climate  also  drove  the  people  together.  Be- 
sides, the  Colonists  interested  themselves  in  commerce  and 
fishing,  and  finally  in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  agricul- 
ture;   the  coast  was  indented  with  natural  harbors:   and 
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these  circumstances  favored  compact  societies  and  trading 
marts. 

71,  Education  and  Schools. — Tlie  founders  of  New 
England  were  educated  as  well  as  religious  men.  They 
believed  thoroughly  in  schools  and  in  education,  and  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  church,  tended  to  centralize  the  com- 
mon life.  The  first  school  law  of  Massachusetts,  enacted 
iu  1647,  ordered  "that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction, 
after  the  I/)rd  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their 
town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to 

write  and  read ;  also  that,  where  any  town 

shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  householders, 
they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  as  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university.  "  A  public  school  system  was  also  established 
at  an  early  day  in  Connecticut. 

73.  The  Old  New  England  Town. — The  primal  cell 
of  the  New  England  political  organism  was  a  reproduction 
of  the  English  parish  under  the  name  of  the  town,  and  it 
presented  t>olh  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  phase.  As  a 
civil  organization,  it  regulated,  iu  town  meeting  and  by  its 
magistrates,  all  civil  matters  of  merely  domestic  concern, 
and  for  this  purpose  imposed  and  collected  taxes.  It  had 
its  own  representation  in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  its 
own  militia  company.  As  an  ecclesiastical  organization, 
it  was  a  Church  society,  choosing  its  own  minister  and 
other  officers,  and  regulating  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
In  1643  counties  were  first  organized  in  Massachusetts. 
Each  county  had  its  own  regiment,  as  each  town  had  its 
own  company.  The  county  cut  a  small  figure  in  New 
England. 

73.  Influence  of  the  System. — The  influence  of  local 
Self-government  upon  New  England  life  was  very  great. 
It  proved  an  excellent  training  school  in  the  science  and 
the  art  of  politics.  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  more  to  do 
with  preparing  the  public  mind  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
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Revolution  than  -any  other  one  man,  has  been  called  the 
man  of  the  town-meeting.  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  great 
admiration  for  town  government,  and  strove  to  introduce  it 
into  Virginia.  He  said:  **  These  wards,  called  townships 
in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of 
self-government  and  for  its  preservation.'*  And  again: 
"  These  little  republics  would  be  the  main  strength  of  the 
great  one.  We  owe  to  thera  the  vigor  given  to  our  Revo- 
lution in  its  commencement  in  the  Eastern  States." 


II.    The  County  Type. 

74.  Early  Virginia  Life. — In  social  factors  Virginia 
differed  from  Massachusetts.  First,  the  emigrants  did  not 
bring  with  ihem  democratic  ideas  in  relation  to  religion  and 
civil  affairs,  but  were  content  with  the  English  Church  and 
State  systems.  They  did  not  come  as  organized  societies, 
but  as  individuals.  Secondly,  social  distinctions  were  far 
more  marked  in  the  emigration ;  there  were  paupers  and 
criminals  as  well  as  gentlemen  and  trades- people.  Thirdly, 
the  physical  conditions  were  very  different.  The  rivers, 
which  have  been  called  "fingers  of  an  ocean  hand," 
brought  sea-going  vessels  to  the  planter's  own  dock,  thus 
rendering  commercial  towns  at  first  unnecessar>'.  Lands 
were  granted  to  individuals,  not  to  communities,  and  in 
any  quantity  that  they  desired.  Men  of  capftal  bought 
large  tracts  suitable  for  growing  tobacco,  just  as  men  of 
capital  in  our  time  buy  similar  tracts  in  Dakota  suitable 
for  growing  wheat.  Previous  to  1776,  w^hen  entails  were 
abolished,  the  oldest  son  commonly  inherited  his  father's 
landed  estate.  There  were  small  farms,  but  the  tendency 
was  to  large  plantations.  Plantation  life  compelled  men 
to  live  in  the  country,  while  a  genial  climate  and  a  pictur- 
esque nature  rendered  country  life  very  attractive  and 
enjoyable.  In  time  the  absence  of  towns  became  a  serious 
inconvenience;  there  was  little  trade  and  less  manufactur- 
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ing;  transportation,  save  on  the  rivers,  was  difficult,  and 
the  people  were  mainly  dependent  upon  foreign  merchants. 
EfTorts  were  now  made  to  stimulate  the  building  of  towns, 
but  Ihcy  were  commonly  fruitless.  Few  towns  were  built, 
and  these  were  small. 

75.  The  Virginia  Parish. — This  was  a  reproduction, 
with  some  chanjjcs,  of  the  English  parish.  The  parish 
authority  was  the  vestr>',  composed  of  twelve  men,  who 
were  at  first  elected  by  the  people,  but  who  afterwards 
filled  the  vacancies  that  occurred  in  their  own  number. 
The  vestry  levied  the  parish  taxes,  appointed  the  church 
wardens,  looked  after  the  poor,  and  settled  the  minister 
of  the  parish.  The  sexton  and  the  parish-clerk  may  also 
1)€  mentioned.     There  were  no  schools  or  town-meetings, 

76.  The  Virginia  County. — This  was  the  political 
unit  of  the  Colony.  But  as  the  county  could  not  well 
meet  in  county-meeting,  as  the  New  England  town  met  in 
town-meeting,  local  government  was  representative,  not 
democratic.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  usually  eight  in 
number,  formed  the  county  court.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  commonly  on  the  nomination  of  the  court 
Itself,  which  made  the  court  a  close  corporation  like  the 
vestry.  The  court  appointed  its  own  clerk,  who  kept  the 
county  as  well  as  the  court  records,  and  nominated  a  list  of 
three  candidates  from  whom  the  Governor  appointed  the 
sheriff.  Besides  its  judicial  functions,  the  court  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  roads,  highways,  and  bridges,  ap- 
p4)inled  the  constables,  had  charge  of  ferries,  admitted 
attorneys  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  licensed  innkeepers, 
and,  in  early  times,  divided  the  county  into  parishes*  The 
other  county  officers  were  the  coroner,  the  surveyor,  and  the 
lieutenant,  who  was  chief  commander  of  the  militia  and 
administrator  of  the  military  laws.  The  county  was  repre- 
sentc<l  by  two  burgesses  in  the  Htmse  of  Burgesses. 

77.  Taxation. — The  vestry  had  a  limited  power  of 
levying  taxes  for  parish  purposes.  Tlie  county  court  made 
the  couuty  levy,  and  the  General  Assembly  the  Colonial 
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levy.  The  sheriff  was  the  fiscal  officer.  "  He  was  not 
ouly  collector  of  both  public  and  comity  levies,  and  some- 
times that  of  the  parish,  but  he  was  the  custodian  of  the 
tobacco  received,  paying  it  out  on  the  proper  warraut  and 
rendering  account  therefor  to  the  county  or  provincial 
court.  He  was,  in  short,  ex  officio  county  treasurer — there 
being  no  officer  bearing  that  name  in  Virginia."  ' 

78.  The  Southern  States. — Conditions  similar  to 
those  that  prevailed  in  Virginia  in  Colonial  days  prevailed 
also  in  the  other  Southern  Colonies.  This  likeness  of  con- 
ditions tended  to  create  likeness  of  social  and  political  ideas 
and  institutions.  Besides,  the  influence  of  Virginia  on  the 
whole  South  was  considerable.  As  a  result,  the  County 
system  of  government,  with  minor  raodificalious,  was  estab- 
lished in  all  these  Colonies. 

79.  Influence  of  the  System. — The  County  system 
in  Colonial  limes  tended  to  create  an  aristocratic  and  cen- 
tralized local  government.  And  yet  Virginia,  in  17761  was 
as  well  prepared  for  independence  as  Massachusetts.  Hence 
we  must  seek  out  the  popular  element  in  her  political  life. 
The  vestrymen  were  usually  the  most  discreet  farmers ; 
distributed  through  the  parish,  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  details  and  economy  of  private  life,  and  they  found 
ample  inducements  to  execute  their  duties  well  in  their 
philanthropy,  in  the  approbation  of  their  neighbors,  and  in 
the  resulting  distinction.  The  parish  and  county  govern- 
ment  was  open  to  the  public  eye.  On  the  political  stump, 
which  originated  iu  pre- Revolutionary  days,  were  discussed 
the  rights  of  the  Colonies  and  their  relations  to  Htigland. 
The  centralized  administration  created  able  political  leaders 
just  as  the  town-meeting  created  a  well-instructed  democ 
racy  ;  while  the  forces  of  American  life  tended  to  array  bott 
alike  against  the  Crown  and  Parliament. 

HI.    The  Mixed  Tvpr, 

80.  The  Middle  Colonics. — The  Mixed  System  was 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes.     First,  population   was   less 
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homogeneous  in  the  Middle  States  than  in  New  England 
or  in  Virginia.  The  character  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people  tended  to  product  a  ty[>e  of  life  midway  l>etwccn  the 
town  life  of  the  North  und  the  i^lanlation  life  of  tlie  South. 
Besides,  the  influence  upon  these  Colonies  of  the  older 
ones  was  considerable.  Hence  there  Appeared  here  a 
mixed  form  of  local  government.  In  fact  there  were  two 
forms  of  the  system,  one  originating  in  New  York  and  the 
other  in  Pcnn.sylvania. 

8i.  Local  Government  in  New  York, — The  Dutch 
created  in  New  York  manors,  villages,  and  chartered 
towns,  but  nothing  correspondiug  to  the  county.  After 
the  conquest,  in  1664.  there  was  progressively  developed  a 
dual  system  that  gave  more  prominence  to  the  county 
than  Massachusetts,  and  more  prominence  to  the  township 
than  Virgiuia.  But  the  township  was  first,  and  retained 
the  local  powers  not  delegated  to  the  county. 

8a.  Local  Government  in  Pennsylvania. — William 
Peiin  substantially  destroyed  the  work  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Uuke  of  York  when,  in  1682,  he  reorganized  the  local 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania.  He  set  up  an  exclusive 
county  organization.  *'The  county  thus  instituted  was 
ertiployed  for  all  the  important  purposes  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  was  a  judicial  orgafiisui,  a  unit  of  general  civil 
adhiinistrntion  and  a  fiscal  body."  Afterwards,  owing  to 
the  thickening  of  population  among  other  causes,  the 
township  appeared  and  began  to  develop  in  the  Colony. 
It  grew  up  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  as  the  county 
grew  up  at  the  expense  of  the  township  in  New  York. 

83.  Frame-work  of  the  Central  Governments.— 
In  every  Colony  the  central  government  consisted  of  three 
branches,  the  IvCgislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial. 
Save  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Cieorgia,  the  legisla- 
tures were  bicameral,  not  unicameral;  that  is,  they  consisted 
of  a  lower  house,  commonly  c-illcd  the  Assembly  or  Ilonse 

Representatives,  and  an  upper  house  called  the  Council. 
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In  the  States  mentioned^  the  Council  had  no  legislative 
power,  but  was  merely  an  advisory  executive  body. 

84.  Powers  of  the  Central  Governments. — The 
word  colony  expresses  dependence  more  or  less  strict. 
Hereafter  we  shall  see  how  the  nature  and  extent  of  Colonial 
dependence  on  England  became  the  subject  of  angry  con- 
tention; here  it  will  sufiEce  to  describe  the  usual  course  of 
government. 

The  Legislature  claimed  the  right  to  legislate  on  all 
matters  of  merely  local  concern,  and  this  the  Home  govern- 
ment usually  granted.  The  charters  enjoined  the  Colonies 
not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws  of  England  ,  and  al)0Ul  ihe 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Parliament  enacted  that 
*'  all  laws,  by  laws,  usages,  and  customs,  which  should  be 
enforced  in  any  of  the  Plantations,  repugnant  to  any  Inw 
made,  or  to  be  made,  in  this  kingdom,  relative  to  said  Plan- 
tations shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  uon-eflcct.*'  The  power 
to  decide  what  was  repugnant,  the  Home  government 
retained  in  its  own  hands.  All  the  Colonies  but  Rhode 
Island  and  Mar>*land  were  required  to  submit  their  laws  to 
the  Crown  for  its  approval  ;  still,  they  took  effect  immedi- 
ately on  their  passage,  and  continued  in  force  until  formally 
set  aside.  Save  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
Governor  had  a  veto  on  all  legislation  ;  he  could  also  ad- 
journ the  Legislature,  and  in  some  instances  dissolve  it  and 
call  for  the  election  of  a  new  Assembly.  The  Legislatures 
voted  all  Colonial  taxes.  Tlie  Courts  adjudicated  all  cases 
arising  tinder  the  Colonial  laws,  subject,  however,  to  an 
appeal  to  the  King  in  council.  Mr.  Bryce's  staleinenl, 
"'practically  each  Colony  was  a  self-governing  common- 
wealth, left  to  manage  its  own  aHairs,  with  scarcely  any 
interference  from  home."  is  a  true  description  of  the  times 
preceding  the  differences  leading  to  the  Revolution. 

85.  Civil  and  Religious  Rights. — Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  Colonists  who  came  to  America  seeking  larger 
civil  liberty  found  what  they  .sought  for.  They  possessed 
all  the  civil  rights  of  Englishmen.    Trial  by  jury  in  both 
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civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were 
firmly  established.  The  rights  of  life,  property,  and  i>er- 
son  were  the  common  possession  of  the  people,  save  as 
modified  by  the  laws  relating  to  religion.  Religious  lib- 
erty was  less  fully  secured  ihan  civil  liberty.  In  New  Eng- 
land, save  Rhode  Island,  the  Congregational  Church  was 
establislie<l  by  law  and  supported  by  taxation,  as  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  in  Virginia  and  in  some  of  the 
other  Colonies.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Colonies  were  fully 
abreast  of  any  communities  in  the  world  in  respect  to  civil 
and  religious  rights,  and  far  in  advance  of  most  of  them. 

86,  Political  Rights. — In  all  the  Colonies,  the  people 
participated  in  carrying  on  the  government,  but  in  different 
degrees.  The  people  elected  the  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  they  also  elected  the  Council  and  the  Governor. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Assembly  elected  the  Council  subject 
to  the  Governor's  veto.  In  the  proprietary  Colonies,  the 
proprietors  appointed  the  Governors  and  the  Councils.  In 
the  royal  Colonies,  the  Crown  appointed  both  the  Councils 
and  the  Governors.  The  Crown  also  appointed  the  Gover- 
nor in  Massachn setts,  which  was  a  semi-royal  Colony.  In 
some  Colonies,  the  Judges  were  for  a  time  elected  by  the 
T*cglslaturc,  but  at  last  they  were  all  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  or  by  the  Governor  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown. 

87.  The  Elective  Franchise.— The  elective  franchi.se 
was  sometimes  regulated  by  charter,  sometimes  by  law, 
sometimes  by  royal  instructions  to  Governors,  and  some- 
times by  custom.  The  regulations  varied  in  different  Col- 
onies, and  ill  the  same  Colony  at  different  times.  The 
county  franchise  and  the  town  franchise  did  not  always 
agree.  The  statutes  did  not  forbid  the  suffrage  to  the 
Negro  or  the  Indian,  if  he  were  otherwise  qualified,  save  in 
the  South.  There  was  a  tendency  to  confine  voting  to 
British  subjects  either  by  birth  or  naturalization.  The 
New  England  Colonies  were  disposed  to  impose  moral 
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qualifications,  as  that  a  person  who  had  been  fiuctl  or 
whipped  for  any  scandalous  offense  should  not  vole  until 
the  court  should  manifest  its  satisfaction.  For  a  time,  tuost 
of  the  same  Colonies  limited  the  suffrage  to  Church  mem- 
bers. As  a  rule  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
voting.  Quakers  were  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  dis- 
qualified in  terms,  but  their  hesitation  to  take  oaths  often 
had  that  result.  The  rule  was  that  an  elector  must  be 
twetity-one  years  of  age.  Custom  excluded  women,  but  not 
the  law  save  in  Virginia.  There  were  also  residential 
qualifications,  while  property  qualiScations  appear  to  have 
been  universal.  The  Massachusetts  charter  of  1691  pro- 
vided that  no  person  should  vote  for  members  to  serve  in  the 
General  Court  unless  he  had  a  freehold  estate  in  laud  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings  per  annum  at  the  least,  or  other 
estate  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  sterling.  Many  of  the 
Colonies  required  a  freehold  estate,  some  of  them  laying 
less  stress  on  its  value  than  on  its  size.  Tlins,  Virginia 
confined  the  suffrage  to  freeholders  who  had  fifty  acres  of 
untillcd  land,  or  twenty-five  acres  with  a  plantation  inclnd- 
jug  a  house  twelve  feet  square. 

In  New  England  freeman  was  originally  a  technical 
term,  and  it  continued  such  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  until  the  present  century.  "  A  freeman  did  not  be- 
come such  unless  he  possessed  certain  prescribed  qualifica- 
lions,  and  utitil  he  had  been  approved,  admitted,  and 
sworn.'*  When  that  had  been  done,  **  his  position  was 
analogous  to  that  of  a  freeman  in  a  city  or  borough,  and  as 
such  he  Ijecame  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
elective  franchi.se."' 

This  outline  of  Colonial  Government  will  be  all  the 
more  intelligible  and  instructive  when  followed  by  a  similar 
one  of  the  government  of  England. 

88.  The  Saxon  Township.— The  aoit  of  poHtic&t  organization 
in  BngUud  is  Ihe  township.     lU  original  rount  be  sought  in  the  vil- 

1  !^e  Bi«1io{i,  Corllniiil  P:  tflttory  af  HlnrtioOK  tn  the  Anierlc«ii  CoIouIcm. 
C<iliiitit>t»  i.'i-.lIrKP-  >^J-  The  ibove  pftracimph*  lu  rebtlon  ta  tnflhige  arc  com- 
piled froni  this  iiinDograpb. 
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lage  community  ami  mark  of  Germany  ;  the  cotximanity  being  h 
social  organization  occupying  the  mark,  as  its  borne  was  calletl. 
The  original  bond  was  bloodrelaliouMiip.  "  As  tbey  fuught  side  by 
aide  on  tbe  field."  says  Mr.  Green,  "so  they  dwell  side  by  side  on 
tbe  soil.  Harling  abode  by  Harliug.  and  Billing  by  Billing,  and 
^Acb  *  wick '  and  '  ham  '  and  '  stead  '  and  '  ton  *  took  its  name  from 
tlie  kinsmen  who  dwelt  in  it.  In  this  way,  the  bouse  or  *  bam '  of 
the  Billings  was  tiilitngham.  and  tbe  town  or  township  of  tbe  Har- 
lings  was  Harliugtbu."  '  In  the  course  of  time,  considerable  changes 
were  made  iu  this  primitive  society.  As  a  factor  ia  the  Feudal  sys- 
tem, il  became  the  manor  subject  to  a  lord ;  as  a  factor  in  llie  Church 
system,  tbe  parish  presided  over  by  a  priesL  But  the  township  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  primary  unit  of  the  English  constitution. 
Mr.  Green  thus  describes  the  Saxou  township  government : 

"The  life,  the  sovereigoty,  of  the  settlement  was  solely  in  tbe 
body  of  the  freemen  whose  holdings  lay  round  tbe  moot-hill,  or  the 

;red  tree,  where  the  community  met  frum  time  to  time  to  order  its 
own  industry  and  to  make  its  own  Kiws.  Here  new  settlers  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  tbe  township,  and  bylaws  framed  and 
head*mcu  and  titbing-men  chosen  for  its  governance.  Here  plough- 
bind  and  mi'.idow-1and  were  shared  indue  lot  among  all  the  villagers, 
and  fielil  and  honie*itead  pissed  from  man  to  man  by  tbe  delivery  of  n 
turf  cut  from  its  soil.  Here  strife  of  farmer  with  farmer  was  settled 
according  to  the  customs  of  tbe  township  as  its  eldenneu  stated 
them,  and  four  men  were  chosen  to  follow  headman  or  ealdorman  to 
hundxed-court  or  war."  ^ 

89.  The  Himdred. — In  Saxon  HngUind,  as  in  ancient  Germany, 
the  towusbii»  were  incorporated  into  the  hundretl,  the  head-man  of 
which  was  the  hundred-man,  elder,  or  reeve.  Here  appeared  the 
principle  of  representation,  th*  germ  of  republican  govrmmenl. 
Says  Mr.  Green  : 

"The  four  or  ten  villagers  who  followed  the  reeve  of  each  town- 
ship to  the  general  muster  of  the  hundred,  were  held  to  represent 
tbe  whole  body  of  tbe  township  from  whence  they  came.  Their 
\-oicc  was  its  voice,  their  doing  its  doing,  their  pledge  its  pledge. 
Tbe  hundred  moot,  a  moot  which  was  made  by  tbt<(  >;athering  of  tbe 
represcntiUivi-s  of  the  townships  that  lay  within  its  bounds,  thus 
became  at  once  a  court  of  appeal  from  tbe  moots  of  each  separate 
village,  as  well  as  of  arbitration  in  dispute  between  township  and 
township."* 

A'tboQgb  the  hundred  fell  out  of  place  in  England,  tbe  name 
appeatB  in  the  history  ot  seferal  of  the  American  States. 

I  Tbe  MAkltig  of  BikKUttd,  p.  iSl 

«  Ihtd.  pp.  t^.  tft", 

i  Uiaory  of  th«  r.figllah  People.  Val.  t..  p.  14. 
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90.  The  Shire  or  County.^  This  was  an  aggregation  of  hon- 
dreda.  The  hcAd-tnAii  of  the  shire  vraa  at  first  styled  the  eldermaii 
or  alJermou  ;  afterwardb  the  sliire  reeve,  or  the  sUviCT,  appeared  aa 
the  special  representative  of  the  King,  The  shire-moot  was  rather  a 
judicial  than  a  political  body.  Mr.  Greeu  thus  describes  the  latter 
form  of  the  sUire-mooL; 

"The  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanry,  the  hasbandtnen  of  the 
countyi  were  all  represented  in  the  crowd  that  gathered  round  the 
ahcriff,  as.guarded  by  his  livcritd  followers,  he  published  the  King*8 
writs,  announced  bis  demands  of  aids,  received  the  preseulmeut  of 
ctimiuals  and  the  inquest  of  the  local  jurors,  assessed  tUc  taxation  of 
each  district,  or  listened  solemnly  to  appeals  for  justice,  civil  and 
Criminal,  from  all  who  held  themselves  oppressed  in  the  lesser  courts 
of  the  hundred  or  the  soke.  ...  In  all  cases  of  civil  or  criminal 
jufttice  the  twelve  sworn  assessors  of  the  sheriff,  as  members  of  a 
cla&a,  though  not  formerly  deputed  for  that  purpose,  practically  rep- 
resented the  judicial  opinion  of  the  county  at  large.  From  every 
hundred  came  groups  of  twelve  sworn  deputies,  the  jurors  through 
whom  the  presentments  of  the  district  were  made  to  the  royal  officer, 
and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  in  the  general  taxation 
was  arranged."* 

91.  The  Kingdom  of  England.— The  Saxon  invaders  fouuded 
many  dominions  in  Britain  ;  in  due  lime,  these  dominions  were 
united  into  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of  England,  the  completed 
uniou  dating  from  the  ninth  century  This  kingdom  was  composed 
of  the  shires  or  counties,  and  was  governed  by  the  King  uud  his 
Council,  which  wiia  a  representative  body  consisting  of  the  aldermen, 
the  bishops,  whose  dioceses  at  first  coincided  with  the  shires,  and  the 
royal  thegns,  or  nobles  whom  the  Kiug  had  created,  The  Council 
was  called  the  Witenagemot,  or  Council  of  the  Wise.  I'rom  this 
simple  government,  the  present  imperial  system  of  Great  Britain 
was  progressively  developed.  The  council  proper  became  the  law- 
making authority,  the  Kiug  the  law-executing  authority.  The 
single  assembly  became  the  two  legislative  houses,  the  House  of 
I«ordsand  the  House  of  Commons,  the  one  representing  the  aristo- 
cratic and  the  other  the  popular  elements  of  the  Slate.  A  well- 
known  statute  in  the  35th  Hdward  I.  declared  that  "no  tallage  or 
aid  "  (that  is,  lax)  should  be  taken  or  levied  without  the  good  will 
and  assent  of  Parllumcut,  com^iosing  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
harons,  Jitti]ffAt.'i,  burgfsses,  and  othfr  /regtn^H  of  the  land.  In 
time  the  power  lu  vote  all  supplies  M5'^*prpTOly-Jiiuit«d-t^  the 
Commons.  The  power  to  decide  certain  cases  nt  law  that  the  King 
^nd  Council  at  iirsl  possessed,  passed  to  a  cycle  of  courts,  except  that 
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the  House  of  I/>rda  continued  to  retain  a  certain  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. When  Ihtif  evulutiou  was  complete<l,  the  three  fuaclions  of 
goveramciit  had  tieen  coinmitted  to  three  separate  branches  or 
departments:  the  le>{islattTc  to  Parliauicut,  the  ercculive  to  the 
Crown«  and  the  judicial  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  Crown  finally 
lo&t  its  veto  on  legislation  ;  but  about  the  time  when  the  veto  became 
obsolete,  a  practical  working  conuection  between  the  Legislature 
and  the  Executive  was  eflfrcted  by  means  of  the  device  called  the 
Miuistrj',  and  sometimes  the  Ailmiuistration  and  the  GoverumenL 
It  ia  to  be  saiil,  however,  that  all  these  liutrs  had  not  been  clearly 
drawn  wheu  the  English  Plantations  were  established. 

92.  The  English  System  Free. — It  will  be  secu  that  the  Saxous 
established  in  Knglaud  a  free  svstem  of  government.  It  was  carried 
on  partly  by  the  freemen  tlicmsclves,  and  partly  by  their  representa- 
tives. The  King  was  not  rcganlcd  as  ruling  by  Divine  right,  but  as 
the  delegate  of  the  nation.  It  combiued  therefore  both  democratic 
and  republican  elements.  Time  wrought  its  changes;  the  monarch- 
ical.  aristocratic,  and  dexnocratic  elements  varied  in  strength  at 
different  times ;  but  the  great  features  of  the  Saxon  conaliiution  were 
never  lost,  and  the  goverument  progressively  became  the  freest  in 
the  world. 

93.  Likeness  of  the  Colonies  to  England.— This  recital  of  facts 
shows  how  like  the  thirteen  Colonics  were  to  the  parent  state.  With 
variations  of  detail,  they  all  reproduced  the  political  iuslitutions  of 
England  ;  and,  save  that  they  were  not  sovereign  states,  they  were 
Er.glnnds  in  miniature.  The  Town,  County,  and  Mixed  systems  of 
local  government  were  au  outgrowth,  under  new  conditions,  of  the 
local  institutions  of  England.  Their  Le^slative,  Kxecolive»  and 
Judicial  departments  were  copies  of  tlie  Parliament,  King,  nud  Courts 

Inland.  The  bouses  of  representatives  and  the  councils  were 
e  House  of  Commous  and  the  lIoui<e  of  Lords  over  again.  In  fact, 
in  some  of  the  Colonics  the  lower  house  was  called  the  IIo#r  of 
Couimons.  Tlie  people  in  England  voted  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  only  ;  and  in  the  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  rcpublicnu  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  they  voted 
only  for  mcmljcnJ  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  An  ap- 
p<»intevl  Couucil  liad  li^ken  the  place  of  the  hereditary  House  of  Lords, 
and  an  appointed  Governor  the  place  of  the  here'litary  Kiit^.  More 
men  relatively  exercised  the  right  of  sufTragc  in  the  Colonies  than  in 
England,  but  their  suffrage  did  not  directly  affeot,  with  the  excep- 
tions named,  more  departments  of  the  government.  Hence,  the  com- 
mon statement  that  the  Colonists  came  to  America  with  new  political 
cannot  be  true  of  governmental  forms  and  processes.  lu  this 
respect  ihey  brought  nothing   new  und  established   nothing  new. 
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They  wisbed  to  givv  the  people  more  weight  in  conducting  the  gov- 
cnimciU  according  to  the  old  furnis,  and  this  they  accomplished. 
Besides,  Ihcy  were  more  iulereslcd  in  enlarging  Ihcir  civil  ami  relig- 
ious rights  than  ihcir  jiolilical  rights. 

94.  New  Modes  of  Goveriuucnt  Rejected. — At  Grst  some  new 
lodcs  of  govcrumeut,  or  at   least  modes  uulcuowu   to  the   English 

'people,  were  attempted.  In  Virginia  the  first  local  government  was 
u  de}<potism  centered  ia  the  Council,  limited  only  by  the  Company 
and  tlic  King  in  England.  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  both  tried 
democracy  Tor  a  few  years.  Moreover  government  by  commercial 
'companies  such  as  the  charters  of  1606  and  1620  contemplate,  or  by  a 
iMrnrvolent  association,  as  in  Georgia,  was  foreign  to  the  English 
mind  and  habit.  The  thoroughness  with  which  these  devices  were 
swept  away,  and  the  uniformity  and  promptness  with  which  forms 
and  modes  of  government  familiar  to  the  people  were  established, 
show  the  strength  of  political  habit.  Perhaps,  too,  proprietary 
government  would  have  gone  with  the  others,  only  it  waasimple  and 
cosily  unilerstood,  the  proprietary  being  merely  n  lieutenant-king. 

95.  The  Dual  System.  Circumstances,  however,  made  one  im- 
]x)rtant  departure  from  English  precedent  necessary.  This  was  dual 
government,  the  double  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  and  the  Colony. 
If  the  planters  hud  not  insisted  upon  being  o'lmiltcd  to  participation 
in  public  affairs,  they  would  iint  have  been  Hnglishmrn.  If  the 
King  bad  not  insisted  upon  extending  liis  authority  over  the  Planta- 
tions, he  would  have  had  no  colonies.  Mr.  Bryce  says  l!ie  American 
of  to  day  has  "two  loyalties  and  two  pfitrinli.sms.'*  His  Colonial  an- 
cestors had  them  also.  At  Jamestown  and  Boston  are  found  the  roots 
of  onr  federal  system. 

96.  The  Governments  Growths. — These  well  defined  govern- 
ments, although  they  conformed  so  closely  to  the  English  model,  were 
not  set  up  at  given  places  or  limes.  Like  all  really  useful  political 
institutions,  they  were  progressively  developed.  Not  one  of  the 
charffrs  fully  describes  the  government  existing  in  llie  Colouy  or- 
ganized under  it.  The  Declaration  of  lndepen<leucc  charged  the 
King  with  conspiring  with  others  to  subject  the  Colonies  to  njuris- 
[lictiou  foreign  to  their  constitution.  This  laugnage  relates  to  the 
Colonies  collrctively,  as  one.  But  the  Colonies  as  one  had  docod- 
stttulion  in  the  sense  that  the  United  States  have  one  to-ilay.  They 
did,  however,  have  a  constitution  in  a  wi*lcr  and  le*s  definite  sense. 
The  forms  of  goxxmnient  transplanted  from  England  ;  the  rights  and 
usages  belonging  to  all  EngUshmen  and  expressly  guaranteed  to  the 
Colonies,  these,  mwlified  by  American  conditions,  made  up  the 
constitution  that  the  King  songhl  to  overthrow. 

97.  EngUsh  Colonics  Compared  With  New  Spain  and  New 
Frjuicc. — Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  remarkable  political 
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genius  of  the  English  Colonists  than  such  a  compArison  careAiUy 
wrought  out.  The  Spauish  aud  Krcuch  colouies  were  cHtiiblUbcd  hy 
patrufifigeor  power,  and  they  were  ruled  in  the  spirit  of  absolutism 
by  royal  governors.  They  did  not  desire  BeK-governmeut  ;  in  fact, 
•lid  not  know  what  it  is;  and  the  more  paterunl  the  govcruuient 
became  the  more  couteut  they  were.  Wheu  Count  Froiitenac  look 
«tcp5  in  the  direction  of  cstabliMiing  municipal  institutions  at  Quebec, 
Colbert,  the  great  French  minister,  reproached  him,  saying:  '•  It  ia  well 
for  you  to  observe  that  you  are  always  to  fcdlow,  in  ibc  government 
of  Canada,  the  forms  in  use  here;  and  since  our  kings  have  long 
regarded  it  as  gootl  for  tlicir  service  not  to  convoke  the  States- Geueral  ■ 
of  tbe  kingdom,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  abolish  insensibly  this  ancient 
usa;^c,  you  on  your  pirt,  should  very  rarely,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, never  give  a  corporate  form  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
You  should  even,  as  the  colony  strengthens,  suppress  gradually  the 
olftccof  the  ayxidic,  who  prcsvals  petitions  in  the  namcofthe  inhnbit- 
ants  ;  for  it  is  well  that  each  should  speak  for  himself,  and  no  one  for 
all."'  Political  life  is  impossible  under  such  a  regime  us  this.  The 
thirteen  Colonies  came  up  in  a  very  different  way  ;  and,  save  in 
times  of  war.  they  were  never  so  happy  as  when  Crowu  and  Parlia- 
ment left  Ibem  most  severely  alone. 


I  littkman  :  Co*snl  I'roalcnac.  pisc  ao. 

NoTK.— Wicliln  11  tvwyuana  rlispo^ilion  hnt  l»ceii  feliown.  nnd  notahly  by  Mr. 
rcniKlati  Ctmiiln:!!  (Sec  "The  l*uritao  in  llotlniitl,  I;iikUiiU,  unit  AmtHLa";  to 
citiphrtKicc  Mutch  intlticnce  la  lltu  devtrlnprnrttt  of  American  inKtilutiunis  taifrvly 
(o  the  exclusion  tifUtiKlUh  iuflurnc<*.  Tu  ffi»c1  tlu*  rkimitc  claim  that  hn*  ^wn 
ttuicli:,  it  U  ncit  ucccBMity  lu  dc-uy  Uulch  Infliiciicc  alloKcDirr.  A  nrcciit  vrritt-r 
Mini*  «i»  ihro^ntctilbiii  n*fo*low»  : 

*MI)  It  J*  claim  ..it  tlijl  A:ncTini  was  infln:nc?tl  t/y  Hollnml,  Ixcntisc  HolIiiDt] 
crrricttan  infturrK*cnvi.-r  l^tiKlnnrl.  But  it  1<«  rvitleut  that  IhU  -piirticiilur  lint-  of 
Lufliivucv-,  wlKil«vcr  it  niny  liavi-  t*ccti.  rrachi-4  America  lliroujjh  I';nKt«ii<l.  I.lltic 
U  Haiil  by  Uiri*conc->liU-J  i*rUcr*of  iiiiy  iitflncufc  cxcrtctl  tiy  r.iii^Liii'l  over  llol- 
laml.  (:i)  It  UcUtimcd  that  bcciuov  the  iSlftiinis  amlaomcof  ttic  cirly  ('iiritana 
|m««r<l  throat^  Iloltand  on  tticir  w.iy  to  Aiiierico.  tlicy  wtTc  controIKnely  iiiflii- 
nicvrt  by  the  T>o1ch,  Hut  there  i»  iimrlicxtly  uii  i^ndrmK  of  ihc  fact  that  thcnc 
mrfi  liAil  !it>*^nt  IJicgTiatcr  part  o(  Ihrir  tivis  in  nnfflan.I,  and  wrrc  tiy  l>irth  «n«t 
I.:  I     (X)  It  l.<tcI.iltnrU  thni  tiy  ittciii!!  of  cjmmcrcljl  trautaetiuns. 

1 1  m».tcr.l:ttn  tndiitiK'ctl  the  •social  lift'  of  the  CoIniii*l?i.     Dnl  llic 

|..i.>.  .:>..<.,,, .-.tilliy  of  tlir  <'i>1i>itiM>  toward  thr  Dutch  is  nnraci)lionc<l.     A114I 

ibr  fat-l  in  UU  nut  of  »jith!,  ih;ii  the  iiidiii  cotttAcl  on«l  Oitnnicrcc  ol  the  Cntoniff*. 
Jtiwn  to  tTic  very  loM,  wna  wuU  Bogland."    Strvras;  Sources  al  tbe  CuiuUtutiijei, 
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REPERUNCES. 

I.  HiSTORiRS  OP  THE  UNiTsn  Statks.— TJaucroft,  Vols.  II.^V, 
( Th^  American  RevoiulioH  in  Five  Epochs);  Hildrelh,  I'ols.  //.,  ///./ 
Winsor,  Vol.  /'/,  particularly  Chap.  /.,  f  The  Ji't  iif/ufion  Impinding): 
Pitkin.  Chaps.  17.~/X.;  Johnston.  T/te  V.  S.,  ///..//'.;  Hart. 
C^ap.  ///. 

II.  Special  Works,  Articles,  Etc.— Greene,  //is/oriciti  View 
iff  ihe  American  Revolution^  /.;  (^xMllue,  The  Birth  of  the  fiepublic 
{A  Compilation  of  Documents);  Johuston,  Congress^  Continental,  and 
Declaration  of  Independence  (in  I^alorj;  Story,  Hook  If.,  Chap.  /,/ 
Frothingham,  Chaps.  V.-Xf.;  Woodbum,  Causes  if  the  ylmrrican 
Xeifolittion  (/.  /A  (■.  Studies,  Tenth  Series,  X//.);  Curtis,  History  of 
the  Constitntion,  Book  A.  Chaps.  //..///.;  WiUon,  The  State,  XA; 
liurkc,  Speech  on  Ta.iation  of  America,  and  Speech  on  Concitiaticu 
of  America. 

III.  Engmsh  Writers.— Smith.  Goldwin,  The  United  States, 
tic.t  Chaps.  /.,//.;  Seeley,  7'he  Jixpatision  of  Eng/and,  Coarse  /., 
Lecture  S;  I^cky.  History  of  En^t>tnd  in  the  Eighteenth  Cetttury^ 
Chaps.  X/r.,  XVill.;  Greco,  History  of  the  English  People,  Book 
IV.,  Chap.  //. 

98.  Growth  of  the  Colonies. — At  first  this  was  slow, 
afterwards  rapid.  This  growtli  included  all  the  material 
atid  moral  elements  of  power — territory,  population,  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  religion.  In  the  war  that  transferred 
the  French  dominions  on  the  continent  cast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  England,  the  Colonies  were  a  prominent  factor. 
Colony,  which  first  meant  a  single  feeble  settlement  on  the 
seashore,  now  meant  a  vigorous  and  thriving  common- 
wealth. The  Virginia  of  1775,  for  example,  was  no  longer 
Jamestown,  but  a  noble  province  that  extended  to  the  Ohio 
River,  embracing  many  hundreds  of  plaulaLions  and  con- 
taining half  a  miUiou  of  |K:ople. 
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99  •  Population. — In  Colonial  days  there  were  no  reg- 
ular or  complete  censuses  ;  and  historians,  dealing  with 
population  and  wealth,  are  compelled  lo  rely  on  ver>'  im- 
perfect data.  Mr.  Bancroft  supposes  that  the  population  of 
the  country  in  1774  was  2,600,000.'  This  Ls  al>out  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  that  time. 
Nearly  all  of  this  population  was  American -born.  To  no 
Colony  had  the  emigration  from  Europe  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, or  great  in  numbers.  The  younger  Colonies,  to 
a  c<:»nsidera!>lc  extent,  drew  their  population  from  the  older 
ones. 

100.  Wealth  and  Commerce. — Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  wealth,  or  its  total 
amonnt  at  any  one  time.  Great  progress  was  made,  how- 
ever, in  agriculture,  in  lumbering,  and  in  fisheries,  consid- 
erable progress  in  manufactures,  and  some  in  mining. 
Durand  wrote  of  the  Colonies  in  1766 :  "They  are  too  rich 
to  remain  in  obedience." 

loi.  Independence  Declared. — All  this  time  the  con- 
spicuous fact  in  the  politics  of  these  commonwealths  was 
their  dependence  upon  England.  But,  suddenly,  as  the 
casual  European  ol>server  must  have  thought,  there  came  a 
great  change.  Early  in  the  year  1775,  the  Colonies  united 
to  rejiist  by  force  of  arms  the  efforts  of  the  Mother  Country 
to  govern  them  ;  and  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, representing  them  all,  published  and  declared: 

•'  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  lo  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that  as  free 
and  independent  States  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  ctmtract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do." 

The  British  Colonics  in  North  America  now  became  the 

1  lUMOfy.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  fit. 
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United  States  of  North  America.  The  War  of  Independ- 
ence made  the  declaration  good.  As  the  planting  of  these 
Colonies  was  the  most  far-reaching  event  of  the  seveuteentli 
century,  so  their  independence  was  the  most  far-reaching 
event  of  the  eighteenth. 

102.  Cause  and  Occasion  of  the  War. — The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  assigns  the  causes  that  impelled  the 
Colonies  to  separation.  These  causes  form  a  "  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States.**  The  facts  recited  were  rather  the  occasion  than 
the  cause  of  separation.  The  American  Revolution  was  a 
step  in  that  grand  march  of  civilized  man  toward  larger 
freedom  and  better  political  institutions,  which  began  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  continued  until 
the  present  day.  This  movement  was  felt  in  England  be- 
fore the  American  Plantations  were  made,  and  was  partic- 
ularly vigorous  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  America, 
it  went  forward  with  more  momentum  than  in  England. 
The  American  Revolution  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
the  English  revolutions  of  1642  and  1688  ;  and  its  best 
definition  is,  a  clash  between  the  republican  ideas  of  America 
and  the  ujonarchical  and  aristocratical  ideas  of  England. 
The  Declnralion  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States  belong  to  the  same  series  of  great  char- 
ters of  human  rights  as  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Reform  Bill.  At  the  utmost, 
the  facts  recited  in  the  Declaration  were  only  proximate, 
and  nol  original,  causes  of  the  division  of  the  British 
Empire. 

103.  Idea  of  Nationality. — Tlie  Colonies  occupied  the 
edge  of  a  vast  territorial  empire  that  was  the  fit  home  of  a 
great  sovereign  people.  .  A  people  had  been  slowly  forming 
in  this  empire  worthy  to  possess  it.  They  were  2.600.000 
in  numlK'T.  They  alxjundcd  in  that  capacity  for  self-gov- 
erimicni  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  English  race. 
They  represented  the  advanced  civil,  political,  and  religious 
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ideas  of  the  world.  Al  the  beginuing,  they  sought  only  a 
redress  of  grievances  ;  for  a  full  year,  ihey  shrank  from 
cutting  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  Mother  Countrj' ; 
and  yet,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  the  idea  of  nationality 
had  slowly  been  taking  form  in  their  minds.  The  name 
"Continental"  given  to  the  Congress,  the  army,  and  the 
cause  shows  how  readily  they  caught  the  vision  of  inde- 
pendent empire.  Tnrgot  wisely  said  that  **  Colonics  are 
like  fruits,  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they  ri[>en/' 

An  historical  review  will  illustrate  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. 

104.  Engl&ad  in  1603.— .\t  tbis  time  Hnslanil  was  a  great  and 
progressive  state.  In  no  country  did  the  people,  oti  the  whole,  enjoy 
more  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights.  In  a  long  series  oT  slnig- 
j{lcs  with  arbitrary  power,  the  people  bsfl  won  a  large  measure  of  free- 
dom. In  these  re!;pects,  the  Englishman  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
WAS  far  in  advance  of  his  coutemporanes  on  the  Continent,  save 
alone  the  HoUamler. 

105.  The  English  Revolution  of  1642.-8000  after  the  House  of 
Stuart  came  to  the  throne,  there  came  a  crisis  in  English  history. 
Broadly  stated,  the  issue  when  defined  was,  How  much  power  shall 
belong  to  the  King,  and  how  much  lo  Parlinnicnt  ?  Narrowly  stated. 
Shall  the  (Cing  levy  taxes  that  have  not  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons?  When  Charles  I.  could  not  obtain  a  parliament  that 
would  conform  to  his  wishes,  he  undertook  to  govern  without  one; 
aud  tins  attempt  brought  on,  in  1642,  a  civil  war,  that  fiually  ended, 
in  1&49,  in  his  death,  the  overthrow  of  Ihc  Monarchy,  and  thecstab- 
lisUment  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  Questions  of  religions  rights  were 
also  inidved  in  the  strat^j^le.  And  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
flnt  British  Colonies  iii  America  were  planted  while  this  long  coutest 
was  going  on. 

106.  Political  Character  of  the  Colonists.— The  Colonists  brought 
with  thcni  to  America  all  the  free  i>oluical  instiiutiuus  that  had 
alowly  grown  up  in  England.  The  royal  charters  guaranlL-eJ  to  them 
the  com  mo  u  rights  and  liberties  of  Engliahiueu.  Mnreovcr,  a  large 
Qtunber  of  them  held  the  mo«it  ad\-anccd  civil,  political,  and  religious 
views  theu  held  in  England.  Not  a  few  of  them — all  in  fact, 
who  founded  New  England,  and  some  in  other  Colonies — left  tlie 
Mother  Country*  on  account  of  these  views.  Thus,  to  an  eiEtent  the 
men  who  planted  the  Cntonicia  were  even  more  pronounceil  in  their 

litical  aud  religious  sentiments  than  the  men  who  successfully 
Led  lyraouy  in  F.ngland.     Suuie  of  Ihem  were  the  bAuie  lueo. 
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107.  The  Growth  of  Free  Sentiments.— The  Engli&h  institutions 
and  ideas  brought  to  America  were  virile,  and  all  the  conditions  were 
favorable  to  their  growth.  Population  was  sparse  ;  the  restraints 
of  old  and  thickly  peopled  societies  were  in  a  measure  removed  ;  the 
Plantations  were  separated  from  the  Old  World  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Men  living  in  the  forests  of  America  were  not  likely  to  pay 
great  deference  to  a  distant  government  that  had  left  thcni  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves.  Everything  tended  to  engender  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  finally  ripened  into  the  spirit  of 
independence.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  at  tbe  end  of  a  cent- 
ury and  a  half,  the  people  of  the  Colonies  cauie  to  hohl  advanced 
opinions  concerning  human  rights  and  the  nature  and  powe'-s  of 
government.  Still,  the  bonds  of  society  were  not  relaxed ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  were  generally  as  devoted  to  low,  order,  and 
civil  obedience  as  any  in  the  world. 

What  the  advanced  politicnl  views  of  the  Colonists  were,  w he tt 
the  struggle  with  England  culminated,  can  best  be  Icanied  from 
the  Declaration  of  ludejjendcnce.  Tliey  were  pure  republicauis>ui. 
Similar  views  were  then  found  in  books  written  by  political  philoso- 
phers, but  no  government  rested  upon  them  as  a  foundation. 

X08.  The  English  Revolution  of  1688.— Id  the  war  of  1643-1649, 
the  popular  part}*  in  Knglaud  won  tiie  day.  But  by  1660  thnt  party 
had  lost  its  hold  on  the  routitrj,  and  the  Sluarts  came  back  lo  the 
throne.  Charles  II.  ruled  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  and  his 
brother,  James  11.,  who  succeetled  him  in  1685,  in  a  manner  still  more 
arbitrary.  The  result  was  a  second  revolution  that,  in  16S.S,  drove 
King  James  from  the  country,  made  William  of  Orange  king,  and 
once  more  started  England  on  a  course  of  political  progress.  The 
rights  for  which  the  popular  party  had  contended  were  now  effect- 
ually secured.  The  independence  and  supremacy  of  rarliaroeul 
were  established,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  enacted.  Never  again  did 
any  Euglish  king  attempt  what  some  of  the  old  kings  had  done.  So 
for,  the  general  courses  of  events  in  England  and  America  were  par- 
allel. Indeed,  the  two  series  of  cvcnU  made  up  the  one  movement 
that  the  Englishspeaking  race  was  making  toward  larger  rights 
and  grcaler  freetlom.  Neither  series  can  be  understootl  without  the 
other.  Still  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  Colonies*  a&d  notably 
Virginia,  sympathitod  with  the  Stuarts. 

109.  Later  Course  of  Events  in  England.— Stitl,  the  Mother 
Country  did  not,  and  could  not,  keep  pace  with  the  Colonics  in  the 
progress  of  political  ideas.  The  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  reprcsimting  the  nation,  was  secured,  but  the  House  of 
lx>rds«nd  the  Kiug  were  still  powerful.  The  old  Royalist  party  was 
crushed,  and  finally  disappcored  altogether;  bat  there  soon  appeared 
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new  conservative  party  called  the  Tories,  embracing  n  majority  of 
the  uohility  ami  nearly  all  ibe  clergy  of  the  Established  Churcb, 
which  was  devoted  to  niaintaiiiiug  iu  full  vigor  the  hereditary 
parta  of  ibe  government.  The  Wbigs  or  liberal  parly  were  prac- 
tically content  uilh  what  had  l>een  gained,  and  ^^cre  adverse  to 
further  changes.  >'nr  tlie  time,  political  progress  in  Huglvitnl  was 
mainly  arrested;  now  one  parly  niid  then  another  governed  ilie 
countrj',  aud  there  were  no  political  issues  iutimately  afTecling  the 
lights  of  men.  In  1760  George  HI.  came  to  the  ihrone.  He  wjis  u 
man  of  narrow  miud,  of  intense  coovictious,  a  thorough  Tory  fillcl 
with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  resolved  on  playiug  the  part  of  a 
king.  He  would  rule  as  well  as  reign.  He  failed  in  the  end  to  carry 
out  bis  ideas;  bnt  he  arrested  for  a  time  political  progress  iu  liug- 
land,  and  brought  on  the  American  war. 

no.  The  Way  Prepared  for  Separation. — From  an  early  time  it 
had  been  found  difficult  to  adjust  the  practical  relations  of  the  Col- 
onics to  the  Mother  Country  ;  and  the  more  the  Colonies  increased  iu 
strength,  the  more  difllicult  the  problem  liecame.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  Uiat.  if  England  and  the  Colonies  coniinucd  to  move  on  the 
lines  now  marked  out,  only  a  fitting  occasion  would  be  necessar>'  to 
bring  them  into  collision.  It  would  l>c  skillful  nianni^^ment.  or 
great  good  fortune,  that  could  ultimately  prevent  the  republican 
ideas  of  America  from  clashing  with  the  monarchical  ideas  of  Eng- 
land. The  collision  came  iu  1775.  It  did  not  spring  from  accidental 
or  momentary  causes.  Had  the  British  government  pursued  a  con- 
cilatory  cource,  tbe  day  of  collision  aud  separation  would  have  been 
deferred,  bow  long  no  one  can  tell ;  but  the  King  was  too  self  willed, 
his  ministers  too  subservient.  Parliament  too  narrow  in  its  views 
and  too  detcrmincil,  to  pursue  such  a  course.  The  people  of  every 
Colony  u-ere  subject  to  two  jurisdictions,  one  local  and  one  general, 
that  must  \k  adjusted  to  each  other.  To  effect  such  adjnntmenl 
caused  no  little  friction  ;  and  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
got  on  peaceably  as  long  as  they  did,  only  because  neither  nne 
poshed  its  theory  of  Colonial  rcl.itions  to  an  extreme,  each  yicldin;^ 
something  to  the  other  and  thus  effecting  a  compromise.  England 
was  very  proud  of  her  American  Colonies  ;  but,  as  though  blind  to 
alt  the  forces  that  tended  to  separation,  she  pursued  a  policy  that 
led  by  swift  ste|>s  to  their  loss. 

III.  American  Theory  of  Colonial  Dependence. — The  Colonists 
had  decided  views  of  their  proper  relatioua  to  the  llontc  goveru- 
mrnt,  aa  well  oa  of  the  proper  nature  and  powers  of  government  in 
general.  They  held  that  ibc  doniininn  which  the  Calwts  had  dis 
covered  in  Amrrira  iK-longcd  to  the  King  rather  than  Iu  the  King- 
dom of  England.     Englishmen  adventuring  into  this  dominion  to 
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plant  colonies,  were  cntiltetl  lo  all  Uie  privileges  of  free-bom  Eng- 
Hshineii  al  home  ;  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  uud  cxeuiptiou  from 
taxes  that  their  own  representatives  had  not  -voted.  The  British 
Empire  was  not  one  domiuiou,  but  several  dominions.  Every  one  of 
these  dominions  had,  or  should  have,  its  own  legislature  lo  enact 
laws  for  its  government;  no  legislature  had  jurisdiction  over  all. 
Dr.  Franklin  said:  "Our  kings  have  ever  had  dominions  not  sub- 
ject to  the  English  ParliamenL"  He  poitited  lo  Scotland,  to  Ire- 
latul,  and  Hanover.  Before  its  union  with  England,  Scotland  was  a 
dominion  of  the  King,  but  had  its  own  parliament  that  enacted  all 
local  laws;  while  at  the  time  the  Doctor  wrote  Ireland  and  Hanovrr 
still  had  their  independent  legislatures.  Franklin  said  further  : 
''America  is  not  part  of  the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the 
King's  dominions.  England  i.s  a  dominion  itself,  nnd  lias  no  domin- 
ionp.**  "Their  only  bond  of  union  is  the  King.**  "The  British 
Legislature  are  undoubtedly  the  ouly  proper  judges  of  what  concerns 
the  welfare  of  lUat  stale;  the  Irish  Legislature  are  the  proper  judges 
of  what  concerns  the  Irish  state ;  aud  the  American  Lcgistaturea  of 
what  concerns  the  American  Slates  repectively."  The  words  col- 
ony and  colonists  were  objected  lo  as  not  expressing  the  true 
relations  of  America  and  England,  since  they  implied  the  depend- 
ence of  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  Colonics  were  not  one  domin- 
ion bullliirtccn  dominions;  and  in  everyone  iheColouial  Legislature 
was  as  supreme  as  Parliament  was  in  Knj^laiul.  rarliament,  there- 
fore, had  nothing  more  to  do  with  Massachusetts  or  Virginia  than  the 
I^cgislaiurcs  of  those  Colonies  had  to  do  with  England,  or  tlian  Par- 
liament itself  had  to  do  with  Ireland  or  Hanover.  The  King,  who 
alone  had  a  voice  in  the  mailer,  had,  in  their  charters,  guaranteed 
to  the  Colonies  the  Common  Law  so  far  as  this  wasapplicahle  to  their 
condition,  and  he  was  now  powerless  to  withdraw  what  he  had  then 
conceded.  Thus  repudiating  all  power  of  Parliament  over  them,  the 
Colonies  held  the  King  responsible  for  everything  done  in  England 
relating  lo  American  afTairs.  Many  of  the  things  complained  of  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  weie  acts  of  Parliament;  but  the 
Contineutal  Congress,  not  once  inenliouiug  Parlianient,  charged 
tbeni  all  upon  the  King. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  American  theory  of  Colonial  relations. 
Still  no  one  pretended  lliat  this  theory  bad  ever  been  fully  carried 
out  in  practice. 

112.  The  British  Theory. — The  common  British  iheory  was,  that 
EngU^imen  did  not  cca&e  lo  be  Englishmen  when  Ihcy  cutigrateil  to 
the  American  dominions  of  the  King;  that  the  ;>owcrof  PHrliament, 
to  which  they  were  subject  in  ihcold  home,  followed  them  to  the 
new  one;  that  the  American  Colonies  were  subject  in  all  things  to 
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pArliAnieJit;  an^  Ihat  pArlUment  could  yield  them  more  or  fewer 
powers  of  self  guvcrnnieiit  f\jr  a  lime,  ami  tlicu  willidrHw  iliem.  It 
WA5  also  cUimed  tlial  the  Colonies  were  blieudy  represented  in  the 
llou&eof  Commous,  since  the  members  of  that  Ixxly  did  not  repre- 
sent particulor  distitcls  ur  conblituuucics,  but  the  whole  Empire. 
The  right  of  suffrage  wa^  a  very  difftrent  thing  from  the  right  of 
represrutattou.  Even  in  Kn>{la^nd,  it  was  Raid,  but  a  small  uumhcr  of 
Itersona  voted.  Besides,  the  Colonies  themselves  had  repeatedly 
nckuowledged  the  authority  of  Parliament  by  siibniittinp  to  its  legis- 
lation. Still  no  one  pretended  that  this  theory  had  ever  been  fully 
carried  out.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  current  European  ideas  of 
the  nature  and  oliiecl  of  colonies. 

113,  The  Colonial  System.— In  the  days  of  American  coloniza- 
tion, the  maritime  jKiwers  of  Europe  did  not  see  in  the  New  World 
fields  for  the  planting  and  expansion  of  Huroponn  civiliuilion,  hut 
fields  for  the  extension  of  their  own  power.  They  did  not  plant  col- 
onies in  the  hope  tliat  these  would  become  flouHshing  independent 
states,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  would  add  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  mulher  countries.  Colonies  would  produce  conuiio«litiefl  that 
the  mother  countries  wanted  to  buy,  and  con!«ume  roni!uodilic.<;  that 
those  countries  wanted  to  sell.  It  was  a  matter  of  markets,  of  the 
carrying  trade,  and  maritime  and  naval  power.  Mr.  Grcuvitlc  ihus 
summed  up  the  Colonial  system:  "Colonies  are  only  settlements 
made  in  rlistant  parts  of  the  world  for  the  improvement  of  trade, 
and  ibey  would  be  intolerable  except  on  the  conditiona  named  in  the 
Acts  of  Navigation.'*  Lord  Shefficbl  said,  '*  The  only  use  of  Amer- 
ican Colonics  is  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the  car- 
riage of  Uieir  pnxluce." 

1x4.  The  Navigation  Acts.— The  first  of  these  acts,  without 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Grenvillc,  colonies  would  be  intolerable, 
was  almast  as  old  as  the  Colonies  themselves.  Their  sole  object  was 
the  upbuilding  of  British  commerce,  and  how  disadvantageous  to 
the  Colonies  lhc>-  might  prove  to  be,  was  never  so  much  as  asked.  In 
1651  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  Colouics  should  export  only  to  Eng- 
land sach  products  uk  they  had  to  sell,  and  should  send  them  in 
English-built  ships.  In  1660  the  import  trade  was  similarly  limited. 
lu  1673  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  trade  between  the  ditreicnt  Colo- 
uiea.  In  1A94  the  exportation  of  wool,  yam,  or  woolen  manufBcl- 
nres  to  any  place  wluitever  was  prohibited,  tn  1719  the  House  of 
Commons  condemned  all  American  manufactures  as  tending  to  inde- 
pendence. In  1733  the  exportation  of  hats  was  forbidden  ;  and  in 
1750,  rolling  mills,  iron  furnaces,  and  forges  were  declared  nuisances 


to  be  suppreijsed  by  the  Colonial 
iu  the  fotcsU  were  marked  with  the 


governors.     The  finest  pine  trees 
broad  arrow,*' dcuoling  that 
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they  had  been  seleoted  b«  mitsts  for  the  King's  ships,  aud  that  they 
mtt&t  not  be  cut  by  the  lumberman.  Kvt:n  Lor<I  Chatham  siiid  that 
in  a  probabl;;  coutiugeucy  he  would  not  allow  the  Colonies  to  make 
a  hobnail.  As  early  as  1671,  Sir  Wil]ia;u  Berkeley,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  coniplaiued  that  the  navigation  laws  were  a  "mighty  and 
disastrous'*  oljstruclion  to  the  prosperity  of  that  Colony.  "We 
cannot,"  he  saiil,  "add  to  our  plantations  any  connnodtty  that  grows 
out  of  it,  as  olive  trees,  or  cotton,  or  vines.  Uesidcs  this,  we  cannot 
proilucc  any  skillful  men  for  our  hopeful  rommotlity  of  silk,  aud  it 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  curry  pipe-stems  or  a  basket  of  corn  to  any 
place  in  Europe  out  of  the  King's  dominions."  Later,  the  execution 
of  thcssLiwswas  much  rolaNCil,  and  the  Colonial  trade  was  not  much 
interrupted;  but  in  [760  the  Home  Kovcmment  set  about  their  vigor- 
ous execution.  This  attempt  the  Colonies  resented.  Says  Mr.  Ban 
croU :  "American  independence,  like  the  great  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try, had  many  sources  ;  but  the  hcmt  spring  which  colored  all  the 
stream  was  the  Navigation  Act." 

X15.  Moral  Interestsof  the  Colonies  Disregarded.— Facts  showing:; 
the  habitual  disregard  of  Ihc^e  iulcresls  are  iiuuitrous.  Sir  Robert 
WaliK)1c,  the  Rrilish  Minister,  told  Itishop  lierkcley,  who  proposed 
to  found  a  university  in  America,  that  while  the  labor  and  luxury  of 
the  Plantations  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Mother  Country, 
their  advancement  iu  literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences  rould  never 
be  of  auy  service  to  her.  A  Virginia  commisbioucr  who  asked  of  the 
royal  attorney  an  increased  allowance  for  the  churches  cf  that  Col- 
ony, pleaded :  "  Consider,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Virginia  have  souls 
to  save."  Tie  was  answered  :  "Damn  your  souls!  mnke  tobacco." 
Such  indifference  to  Colonial  sentiuieut  made  a  deep  imprcasion  in 
America, 

1x6.  The  Compromise  Theory. — The  conflict  between  America 
aud  England  Iwgan,  as  the  conllicl  between  King  Charles  and  Parlia- 
ment began,  about  taxation.  Down  to  1760,  the  Home  government 
bad  imposed  customs -duties  on  the  foreign  aud  interColoutal  com- 
merce of  America  aud  the  people  had  paid  them.  More  than  this, 
the  Home  government  did  not  attempt.  The  Congress  of  1774  said 
th;it,  since,  from  tH?ir  local  and  other  circumstances,  they  could  not 
l>e  rcprcseate^l  in  Parliament,  they  were  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclu- 
sive jtowlt  of  legislation  in  their  provincial  legislatures,  wlierc  their 
right  of  representation  could  alone  be  preservcrl.  in  nil  cases  of  taxa- 
tion and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the  negation  of  the  sover- 
eign. They  also  said,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  rtgard  to 
the  internal  interest  of  both  countries,  they  cheerfully  consented  to 
the  operation  of  such  actsof  the  British  Parliameut  as  wetv.  honajitfr^ 
retitraiucd  to  the  regutalioii  of  their  external  commer^.o.  for  the  pui- 
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of  MOtttiDg  the  comuiCTcial  advantaKrti  or  the  whole  Kmpirc  to 
the  Mother  Couulry  and  the  commercial  bcucfita  of  iU  rtspcclive 
iitembcrs.  The  Colonies  not  only  jmiiU  thucxpenscsof  Ibcirowu  jjov- 
cruments,  but  coiitrihutciI,ascallcd  on,  to  the  royal  treasury.  Mean- 
time, Uie  Home  government  carefully  abstained  from  levying  iu  the 
Colonies  iuteruul  taxes.  Whenever  the  King  desired  their  financial 
assbitiincc,  he  called  on  the  several  Colonial  Legislatures  to  votcaup- 
plies,  just  as  he  called  on  the  English  or  the  Irish  Tarliament,  and 
ju!tt  as  he  had  called  on  tlic  Scottish  rarliament  before  the  Union; 
and  these  supplies  the  Colonial  Legislatures  voted  with  such  liber- 
ality thnt,  more  than  once,  Parliament  refundcvl  to  them  portions  of 
their  contributions.  It  was  said  in  £nglaud--aud  this  was  a  part  of 
the  Hngliaib  theory — that  the  power  to  levy  external  taxes  involved 
the  power  to  levy  internal  taxes.  This  the  Colonies  denied.  The 
Eoglish  race  is  not  given  to  fighting  over  theories ;  and  so  loug  as 
the  Home  government  did  not  attempt  to  levy  internal  taxes,  the  two 
parlies  managed  to  get  ou  together,  although  tfaeir  relations  were 
often  strained.  The  first  attempt  to  levy  such  taxea,  in  connection 
with  the  new  attempt  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts,  fired  the  train 
that  ft  century  had  been  laying. 

1x7.  The  Close  of  the  French  aad  Indian  War. — The  long  strug- 
gle between  EnglaniJ  and  France  in  North  America  came  to  an  end 
in  1763.  England  was  bunlened  with  debt,  and  compelled  to  took  in 
every  quarter  for  increased  financial  resources.  George  III.  was  in- 
tent on  carryiug  out  his  notious  of  prerogative.  Tory  iufiueuce  was 
in  full  ascendcnci.*.  The  Thirteen  Colonics  had  nowreachcd  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  about  a.ixjo.cjou ;  together,  they  had  ut  one  lime 
kept  3o,0(jo  armed  men  in  the  field  in  the  late  war  ;  they  bad  gained 
a  se\'erc  discipline  in  that  struggle  ,  and  ihey  had  learned  their  own 
strength  and  resources ;  the  Conque-st  of  Canada  removed  their  fears 
of  attack  from  that  quarter,  such  as  bad  constantly  haunted  them 
since  I&5S,  and  they  were  fully  prepared  to  resist  all  aggressions  on 
their  cherished  rights.' 

118.  British  Theory  Put  Into  Execution.— The  Home  govern- 
ment thought  the  time  a  favorable  one  to  abandon  the  compromi.sc 
theory,  and  to  give  cflect  to  the  British  theory.  Iu  1760  it  scntordcn 
to  the  Am^^rican  castom  houses  to  enforce  the  Navigation  AcLh.  The 
customs  olliceni,  armed  with  writs  of  assistance,  were  to  search  stores 
and  houses  for  goods  that  had  not  paid  duty,  or  the  importatiou  of 
which  was  prohibited.  British  vessclH  of  war  on  the  coast  were  to 
leud  them  aid.     The  goTcrnment  also  began  to  levy  internal  taseiL 


iKalrn,  u  Rwc«t1*h  trnvfler  who  vitlUrd  Ani'rtrn  )n  1754.  detedej  Itie  fill- 
ing nf  the  OTf!)jitUl»  in  lltrir  cttavrrtatioti.  ftnti  wio(«  tlint  iio!htn]{  Ixtt  fcikt  riftbc 
Ffruc^i  i<a  ttiu  asrttieta  tiordcr  c^uUl  k.ect»  Uicat  ta  •ubjccttoa  to  Uuxluud 
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After  176J  Ibis  was  Ibe  roytil  progra^iiie,  sometimes  changed  in 
tlctailsbut  never  abaudoned :  The  Culonies  to  contribute  regularly 
to  the  royal  treasury  ;  tbe  Colonial  LcKiftlatures  not  to  be  asked  to 
vote  supplies,  but  I'arlianient  to  vote  tbera  directly  ;  the  salaries 
of  the  Colonial  governors  and  judges  to  be  paid  by  Knglaud,  thus 
ieHciiinx  theiu  to  look  to  lier  rather  than  to  the  people  whom  tliey 
l^ovcrncd  for  their  compensation  ;  and  a  British  army  to  be  main- 
lained  in  America  at  Colonial  expense. 

119.  No  Taxation  Without  Representation. —To  every  one  of 
these  items  but  tbe  first  tbe  Colonies  were  intlexihly  opposed. 
Especially  waa  every  form  of  internal  taxation  by  the  Home  govern- 
ment vigorously  resisted,  as  the  history  of  the  stamp  tar,  the  window 
tax,  and  the  tea  tax  shows.  This  resistance  was  not  made  liccause 
the  taxes  were  unnecessary,  or  because  tbe  amounts  levied  were 
excessive,  but  because  Parliament  had  no  right  to  impose  tbcm. 
Resides  paying  the  costs  of  their  own  governments,  including  the 
salaries  of  all  officers,  the  Colonies  were  still  willing  to  contribute, 
whencalled  upon,  to  the  royal  treasury  ;  but  their  J^egislatures alone 
had  tbe  right  \n  vote  the  supplies,  because  in  them  alone  were  Ihey 
represented.  Tlie  principle  involved  was  expressed  in  the  battle 
cry:  "No  Taxation  without  Reprcsciualion.'* 

J20  Mr.  Durke  on  the  Causes  of  American  Discontent. — This 
great  statesman  saw  clearly  tbe  movements  of  events  in  America.  In 
explaining  these  movemeuts  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1775.  he 
traced  the  progress  of  events.  He  declared  that  from  six  sources — 
descent,  form  of  government,  religion  in  the  North  and  manners  in 
the  South,  education,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  Colonies — a  fierce 
spirit  of  liljerty  had  grown  up.  It  bad  grown  with  tbe  growth  of  the 
people  and  increiiscd  with  the  increase  of  their  wenlth  ;  a  spirit  thai, 
unhappily,  meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  In  England  which  was 
not  reconcilable  to  the  Colouists'  ideas  of  liberty,  bad  kindled  a 
flame  that  was  ready  to  consume  the  Mother  Country.  He  connected 
the  resistance  of  the  Americans  to  British  taxation  with  Uie  old 
English  struggles  fur  freedom.  He  said  these  struggles,  from  tbe 
earliest  times,  -vere  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing.  H  bad 
been  held,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  House  of  Coumions.ns  tbe  im- 
mediate rcpreseulntive  of  the  people,  that  the  power  to  lax  resided 
in  that  IxKly.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  that,  in  all  monaicliieSi 
the  people  must  directly  or  indirectly  grant  their  own  money,  or  no 
shadow  of  liberty  could  exist.  Said  tbe  orator:  "Tlie  Colonics  draw 
from  you,  a«  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  niid  principles.  Their 
love  of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific 
point  of  taxing.  Uberty  might  be  safe,  or  nl^^•ht  be  endangered,  lU 
twenty    other    particularv,  without    Uivu:     being    much   pleased  or 
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alarmed.     Here  they  felt  its  paUe ;  and  as  they  found  that  beat,  tbey 
thoughl  tlumselvcs  sick  or  sound." 

131.  English  and  American  Liberty. — The  connection  of  th*  two 
countries  was  claser  Ihan  has  yet  appeared.  While  nearly  all  Eng- 
ItBhmen  held  that  Parliament  was  supreme  over  the  Cvlonies,  and  so 
had  the  power  of  taxation,  mauy,  as  the  more  libersl  and  progrea- 
aive  Whigs,  doubted  or  denied  the  wisdo\k  o&  its  exercise.  These 
men  conducted  a  steady  but  ineflfectnal  resistance  to  the  American 
policy  of  the  King  aud  ministry.  They  sometinies  called  Washing- 
ton's army  "our  army/*  and  spoke  of  the  American  cause  as  "the 
cause  of  liberty."  The  nsmes  of  the  two  English  political  parlies 
also  became  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the  American 
people  were  divided.  Whigs  and  Tories.  While  the  war  was  going 
on,  the  King  was  also  seeking  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  prerogative 
in  England.  The  men  who  opposed  his  American  policy  also 
opposed  his  Home  palicy.  For  a  time,  these  men  were  in  a  feeble 
minority,  and  the  King  had  bis  way ;  but  the  day  of  tlieir  triumph 
and  of  the  King's  defeat  came  with  the  success  of  the  American 
arms.  Not  only  was  America  (rec,  but  the  failure  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment in  America  involved  its  failure  in  England.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  forces  began  to  siH  that,  after  still  further  delays,  reformed 
the  House  of  Commons  and  enlarged  its  powers,  and  limited  still 
more  the  power  of  the  King  nnd  the  House  of  I^ords.  Thus  Eng- 
lish lilwrty,  long  arrested  in  its  course,  once  more  moved  onward. 
Says  Mr.  Elske  :  "The  system  which  George  III.  had  sought  to  fasten 
upon  America,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  fasten  it  upon  England,  was 
shaken  ofTby  tlie  good  people  of  both  countries  at  almost  the  same 
moment  of  time.** 
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I.  HlSTORlKS  OP    THK    UNITED    STATKS.— BailCloft,     TW.    /I 
[The  Amcriian  /?£Z'o/i4twn  in   Five  lipochs.  Epoch  j):  UiUlrcth, 
rw. ///.;  Wiu3or.   I'oi.  (7..    Chap.  III.:  Pilkin.   Chaps.  K///.-A'.; 

Johnston,  The  O.  .V..  //A.  //'.;  HarU.  Chaps.  ///..  //'. 

II.  Special  Works.  AkTici.ES,  Ktc.  —  Goodloe,  Johuaton, 
Story,  and  Wil&ou,  Last  References;  Curtis.  Book  /.,  Chaps*  H.-VI.; 
Frolhiughftm,  Chaps.  /A'.,  XL;  Bryce,  Part  /.,  CAtf/i'  ^-^  ^^Z  Small, 
He^intfinxi^  of  American  Natwnafily,  (_/.  //.  U.  Studies^  Eighth 
Scfies,  /.,  //.). 

122.  Relations  of  the  Colonies. — At  first  the  Col- 
onics were  wholly  separate  and  distinct  settlements,  or 
groups  of  settlements,  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  continent, 
often  widely  separated.  But  some  bonds  of  union  existed 
from  the  beginning.  The  Colonists  were  mainly  of  Eng- 
lish blood  ;  they  had  the  same  national  history,  the  same 
{K>litical  and  civil  institutions,  the  same  general  customs, 
the  same  language  and  literature.  They  had  a  common 
cilizeuship,  since  the  inhabitants  of  anyone  Colony  enjoyed 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  auy  other. 
They  had  common  enemies  and  friends,  common  dangers, 
objects,  and  hopes.  There  was  more  or  less  eraigratiou^ 
from  one  Colony  to  another,  whicii  time  and  social  and  bus' 
iness  connections  multiplied.  The  name  they  bore  mat^Mj 
them  off  from  nil  the  world  as  one  society  or  people.  The 
Declaration  of  IndeiM^ndencc  spoke  of  their  coustttuliou. 
So,  while  their  only  govemmeiital  bond  was  their  common 
dependence  upon  Kngland,  they  still  formed  a  moral  and 
social  unity  that  continued  to  strengthen  until  cveutsJ 
created  a  political  unity. 
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123.  The  United  States. — The  Declaratiou  of  Indc- 
peiidcuce  miisl  be  considered  under  two  aspects, 

1.  It  changed  the  Colonies  into  States  by  severing 
the  bonds  that  bound  them  to  England.  On  the  one  side 
of  July  4,  1776,  they  are  British  Colonies;  on  the  other, 
free  and  independent  American  States. 

2.  It  created  the  political  unity,  or  the  Stale,  since 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America.  While  sever- 
ing their  connections  with  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  this  act  materially  strengthened  those  connections 
that  constituted  the  Colonies  one  people.  American  inde- 
pendence was  a  concerted  movement.  The  States  used  the 
Continental  Congress  to  effect  this  purpose,  not  their  local 
assemblies  or  congresses.  There  was  one  Declaration  of 
Independence,  not  thirteen  declaralious.  They  did  not  act 
stwgly,  but  together.  They  did  not  become  the  nations  of 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  etc.,  but  the  Uuited  States  of 
America.  In  this  capacity  they  adopted  the  army  at  Bos- 
ton, appointed  Washington  Commander-in-chief,  waged 
war,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  England,  and  took  their 
separate  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  the  States  as  free  commonwealths  and  the  Union 
originated  in  the  same  act.  Independence  did  not  destroy 
dual  government.  Each  Stale  continued  a  society  in  itself, 
and  also  a  part  of  a  larger  society.  The  American  Union 
had  come  in  the  room  of  the  King  and  Parliament.  But 
the  States  were  necessarily  reorganized  and  adjusted  to  the 
new  order  of  things. 

134.  The  Colonies  Reorganized  as  States.— Inde- 
I)endence  destroyed  the  old  legal  foundation  of  the  States, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  provide  a  new  one.  A  people  so 
tenacious  of  |>olitical  habits  as  tlie  Americans  of  that  day, 
nud  so  committed  to  government  by  law,  could  not  rest 
until  they  had  adjusted  their  State  goveniraents  to  the  new 
*tule  of  affairs.  In  fact,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  formal 
declaration  of  independence  !>efore  acting.  As  early  as 
May.  J  775.  Colonies  l>egan  to  apply  to  Congress  for  advice 
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to  guide  Ihem  in  tbe  emergency  that  bad  arisen.  Besides 
earlier  and  partial  replies,  Congress  adopted,  May  lo,  1776, 
tbe  foUuwing  resolution,  M-ith  an  appropriate  preamble : 

**  Resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  tbe  respective 
assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
government  sufficient  lo  the  exigencies  of  their  aflfairs  has 
been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  aud  safely  of  their  cousLitu-, 
ents  in  particular  and  America  in  general."  I 

All  the  Colonies  but  two  acted  in  conformity  with  this 
recommendation.      Their  action   took   the   form   of  State, 
constitutious,  adopted  and  put  in  force  in  the  years  177I 
1 7  So. 

125.  The  First  Constitutions. — ^These  constitution: 
were  the  first  instruments  of  the  kind  ever  made.     Some 
them,  framed  in  haste,  were  very  brief  and  imperfect,  and 
were  soon  laid  aside ;  others  were  well  matured,  and  that 
of  Massachusetts,  variously  amended,  is  still  in  force.     The 
first  constitutions  were  drawn  up  by  State  conventions  or 
congresses,  some  of  which  were  composed  of  members  of  the,^ 
Assemblies,  and  some  especially  constituted  for  that  purpose.^! 
The  General   Court  of  Connecticut  fDrmally  declared,  iu      ' 
1776,  that  the  charter  g^rauted  by  King  Charles  II.  in  i662^1| 
should  be  and  remain  the  civil  constitution  of  the  State.  ^| 
Rhode  Inland  also  continued  her  charter,  but  without  any 
formal  declaration  lo  that  effect.     Connecticut  adopted  her^_ 
first  constitution  in  iSt8.  and  Rhode  Island  hers  in  1S42.     ^| 

126.  Source  of  the  New  Constitutions. —This  was 
the  popular  will.     From  that  day  lo  this,  supreme  political  ^ 
power  in  the  United  States,  both  as  a  theory  and  a  fact,  hasfl 
resided  in  the  people.     Only  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  those  first  formed,  was  submitted  to  the  popular 
vole  for  ratification  ;  but  the  assemblies,  conventions,  and 
conjiCTcsses  that  ordained  the  others  did  so  as  the  repr^sent-^H 
alivcsof  the  people.     The  Virginia  preamble  ran:  **We,^B 
the  delegates  and  representatives  of  Ihe  good  people  of 
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Virginia,   do,"   etc.     That  of  Massachusetts:  "We,   the 
people  of  Massachusetts,"  etc. 

127.  Models  of  the  New  Constitutions. — But  where 
did  the  States  find  their  models  ?  The  State  constUutious, 
as  documents,  were  uo  doubt  immediately  suggested  by  the 
Colonial  charters.  In  important  respects  they  differed 
from  the  charters  :  the  charters  emanated  from  the  king, 
the  constitutious  from  the  people ;  the  charters  were  grants 
of  rights  and  powers  to  the  people,  the  constitutions  were 
acts  of  the  people  organizing  governmeut.  Both  the  con- 
stitutions and  charters  had  a  certain  likeness  to  the  old 
English  charters,  as  Magna  Charla  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
while  the  constitutions  made  or  proposed  for  England  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  may  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  of  1776-1787.  Mention  may  be 
made  of  the  Instrument  of  Government  that  created  the 
Protectorate  in   1653.* 

128.  The  Transition  from  Colony  to  State,— The 
Colonial  governments  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  rested 
on  a  new  foundatiou,  adjusted  to  a  new  political  system, 
and  in  all  essential  features  continued  under  a  new  name. 
The  division  into  three  branches,  the  bicameral  legisla- 
ture, the  common  parliamentary  law,  the  former  local 
institutions,  and  all  the  old  safeguards  of  civil  libeily 
were  duly  perpetuated.  As  one  has  said  :  "The  revolu- 
tion was  not  a  war  against  these  things ;  it  was  a  war  for 


tConnneDtinjp  on  tlw  riniitaiity  of  Ihe  rnmc  of  Kovcnimcut  la  tbe  republics 
ttlat  tuakcaplbc  Uaitctl  tH«tes,— "  a  limilartly  which  appcan  (he  itioic  rcutAtk- 
Kbl«  when  we  rrmemtver  that  each  of  the  republics  in  iutlri>«ti<]ctit  (ind  neir^le- 
terinlne«l  a%  rMprct*  It*  frame  of  i^jvernmenl,"— Mr.  Brycc  ob^rvcs  thai  tt  "  i* 
ilacto  the  comnton  auurce  whence  ibc  yuvcnimmls  ttuvr.  They  urt  aU  citptca, 
■omc  iiutn«dUte.  vome  tnedUir,  of  nncieat  EuEHib  InKtitutiou*.  vU.,  chartered 
•rlf-cuverulux  ourpjrjittoti«,  which,  umler  the  iuflitctiL'c  of  GitHlii<Ji  habit*,  and 
with  th?  prrr#^e:ii  of  thd  IdipMih  p.irliini?n:ary  Ky«trm  before  their  rye*,  derel- 
OTK  'iU2  thai  of  England  i»  llie  cicbtertilh  century 

K-»  J  up  to  i77fibrcn  regnlated  by  n  chaner  from  I  he 

Bti  to  the  beat  ami  uMc»t  of  nil  TiiKli^h  IrailUiimit, 

a'  ::'-ni  of  its  own  air.iir*.     The  ch.nrtcr  contained  a 

**.'i- -.,  --.h  nsn|{c  h.'kil  clothed  wllh  nerve*,  miucle*.  and 

•Incwa,  '  -  t  runiplrrte  oml  symmetrical  wiirkfng  hyatetti  of  frr«  (OTCra- 

VMOt"  .  aa  Commuoircaaii.  Vol.  I  ,p  4^  iiKSd.) 
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these  things — the  common  property  of  the  Anglicaa  rac«." 
The  States,  so  far  from  being  merged  into  one  consolidated 
government,  became  more  vigorous  than  ever.  They  re- 
tained their  old  powers,  and  acquired  still  others  that  had 
been  exercised  or  claimed  by  the  Home  governmeut. 
They  had  exclusive  control  of  taxation,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  Save  the  important  powers  delegated  to  the 
Union,  all  governmental  powers  belonged  to  them.  More- 
over, these  reorganized  governments  were  constituted,  and 
more  or  less  fully  described,  in  written  constitutions  that 
rested  directly  !ipon  the  popular  authority.  Thus,  the  Colo- 
nial governmenls  were  not  only  continued  but  strengthened. 

Many  of  the  new  constitutions  referred  to  the  recom- 
uieudatiou  of  the  National  Congress ;  some  of  them 
distinctly  recognized  that  body.  Massachusetts,  fur  exam- 
ple, in  the  oaths  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  officers  under  the 
State,  excepted  "the  authority  and  jxjwer  which  is  or 
may  be  vested  by  their  constituents  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States"  from  the  authorities  and  powers  that 
such  officers  were  required  to  forswear. 

129.  The  Union.— The  new  strength  and  dignity  that 
were  given  to  the  States  were  far  from  l>eing  the  most  prom- 
inent result  of  independence.  This  result  was  rather  the 
Union,  or  the  American  State,  which  now  took  its  separate 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  An  intelligent  for- 
eigner, visiting  the  country  both  before  and  after  the  war 
began,  and  noting  the  changes  that  look  place,  would  have 
remarked  the  Continental  Congress  above  all  other  things. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  prominence,  the  Union  was  less 
fully  organized  than  the  States.  A  writteu  constitution 
was  not  for  some  time  adopted ;  and  the  unwritten  one  that 
was  tacitly  agreed  to,  and  that  soon  I)ecome  customary, 
left  the  General  Government  weak  and  inefficient.  Both 
results  were  perfectly  natural.  In  the  case  of  the  States, 
all  that  was  necessary  was  formal  reorganization  ;  while  in 
ibe  case  of  the  ITnion,  a  new  government  had  to  be  created. 
What  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  Union  would  be,  had  becflj 
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uo  means  decided  ;  but  a  Uiiion  had  been  effected,  a 
General  Governmeat  had  been  estabhshed,  and  a  provis- 
ional distribution  of  powers  between  this  Government  and 
the  Stales  had  been  made.  There  were  still  two  loyalties 
aud  two  patriotisms  as  before,  and  both  were  American. 

130.  The  American  State. — Before  its  birth  the 
largest  features  of  the  American  Stale  were  determined. 
These  features  were  uow  partly  formulated  in  written  State 
constitutions,  aud  partly  based  on  common  consent  or  an 
unwritten  National  Constitution.  The  State  side  of  the 
system  was  much  l»elter  developed  than  the  National  side. 
Since  that  day  many  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  State;  and  yet  the  States 
comprising  the  Union  have  never  changed  their  essential 
nature ;  they  have  never  possessed  national  sovereignty, 
and  have  never  been  Stales  in  the  sense  that  England  and 
France  arc  States,  or  that  the  Union  is  a  State, 
^B  The  steps  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
^H    Union  must  now  be  traced  out  more  carefully. 

^^L  131.  The  Consolidation  of  Colonies.— The  oriKioal  Connecticql 
^^^^^  formeil  hy  the  union,  in  1639,  or  the  towns  ofHartronl,  Weathera- 
^^Ffle!d,  and  Windsor.  The  Colony  of  New  Haven  originated  nlioot  the 
^^P  Mime  time  in  the  anion  of  the  towns  on  the  Sound,  the  principal  of 
^^  which  was  NVw  Haven.  Furtliemiore,  hi  1662  the  two  colonies  were 
merKed  in  the  one  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Rhode  Ulaud  had  its 
origin  in  the  anion  of  the  various  pUntatioaft  on  Narrayansett  Bay. 
Plymouth  was  menjed  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1691.  Thus,  the  Col- 
ontfttft  hail  frequent  examples  of  partial  unions  in  their  own  history. 
Xur  were  examples  of  general  unions  of  a  certain  sort  lacking. 

132.  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England.— In  1643  the  three 
principal  New  England  Colonies  entered  iuto  a  league  that  is  some- 
timca  known  by  the  above  nauie,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  name  of  the 
New  Bngland  Confederation.  This  league  was  called  into  being  by 
common  dangers  to  wbicli  the  three  Colonies  were  exposed  from  the 
Indians  and  the  Dutch  ;  it  i]e:iU  with  such  Rubjecls  as  war,  peace.  In- 
difiii  affairs,  and  inter-Colonial  roads.  For  a  time  it  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  New  Bogland  history;  then  became  weak,  and  in  1604 
ceued  tQexb.t. 

133.  Peon's  Plan  of  Union  —In  i6*j7  William  Penn  pre&ented  to 
the  Huglisb  Board  of  Trade  a  scheme  for  rendering  the  Colonies  more 
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useful  to  the  Crowti  and  to  one  another.  It  provided  for  a  congress 
to  be  composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  colony,  and  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  royal  comuiis^ioncr,  who  shouU)  also  command  the  troops 
enrolled  to  meet  a  common  enemy.  Nothing  came  of  this  plan  oi 
union,  but  it  was  the  Brst  one  proposed  for  all  the  colonies,  and  the 
first  document  relatinj;  to  American  afTairs  containing  the  word  con- 
gress. It  also  contained  the  doctrine  of  taxation  for  uhich  the  Colo- 
nSes  contended  in  the  next  century. 

134.  Wars  with  the  French  and  Indians. — The  common  dangers 
arising  from  these  wars  greatly  stinuilated  union  sentiment.  The 
conferences  of  commissioners  jmd  governors,  the  concurrent  action  of 
legislatures,  and  the  various  joint  uiilitary  expeditions  made  oeces* 
sary  !)y  the  neighborhood  of  common  foes,  were  the  most  practical  of 
lessons  in  the  value  of  union.  Tlie  first  of  these  conferences,  held  in 
New  York  in  1690  by  commissioners  appointed  by  ihc  New  Itn^jlaud 
Colonies  and  New  York,  amounted  to  but  little;  still  it  prepared  the 
way  for  others  more  formidable  and  significant.  The  French  and  In- 
dian Wnr.  1755-1763,  materially  weakened  the  sense  of  dependence 
upon  England,  and  developed  tbe  sentiment  of  common  intere>t  ami 
power. 

135.  The  Albany  Cong^ress  of  i754> — I"  '754.  when  England  was 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  I'rance,  the  Board  of  Trade  rerommendrd 
the  Colouiei*  to  hold  a  con^jress  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations,  nnd 
form  a  league  for  their  common  protection.  In  conformity  with  this 
rccommendationr  commissioners  from  seven  Colonies  met  at  Albany. 
June  19,  1754.  forming  the  first  of  the  American  Congresses.  After 
negotiating  tlie  desired  treaty  with  the  Indians,  this  body  recom- 
mended to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Home  government  a  Plau  of  Union 
that  had  Iweu  drawn  up  by  Dr.  I'ranklin.  This  Plan  contemplaltd  a 
common  tfovernmetit  administered  by  a  Presiileut-CVeueral  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  h  Grand  Council  chosen  by  the  Colonial  .-Vssem- 
blics.  It  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  ratification  both  iu  America 
and  in  England,  but  for  very  different  reasons.  The  Colonists  ihouyht 
it  contained  too  much  of  the  royal  prerogative,  while  the  Board  of 
Trade  thought  it  too  democratic. 

136.  The  Stamp-Act  Congress.  — The  Colonial  policy  that  the 
Home  government  pursued,  and  particularly  the  euaclment  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  brought  together  in  New  York,  Octol)er  7,  1765,  the  Con- 
gress that  bears  this  name,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  members  from 
nine  difTermt  Colonies.  Its  object  was  to  consider  the  state  of  Colo- 
nial aflnin.  Jt  adopted  an  address  to  the  King,  u  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  declaration  of  rights— the  whole  forming  a  vigor- 
ous statement  of  .\mericaQ  claims,  and  a  strong  protest  against  the 
conrve  of  the  Home  government.     No  immediate   imprc6&ion  vena 
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produced,  but  soon  aflcr  tbc  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  While  this 
Congress  ihiled  to  shake  the  Crowu  and  Parliament  in  their  deter- 
minatiou  to  tax  the  Colonies,  it  still  temlcd  strongly  to  unite  the 
Colonies  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  falure  co-operation.  It  has  been 
called  the  day-star  of  the  American  Union. 

137.  The  Confess  of  1774. —  The  persistence  of  the  Brilwh 
Government  in  its  chosen  policy  led  to  thi«  Conjfress,  It  sal  in  Phil- 
adelphia from  September  5  to  Octotier  26.  1774,  ami  contatuetl  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  Colonies  but  Georgia.  Its  object  was  to 
advise,  consult,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  would  lend  to  extricate 
the  Colonies  from  their  difTicuUie*  and  restore  hannony  with  the 
Mother  Country.  2t  adopted  a  declaratiou  of  righlb.  nnd  addresses 
to  the  King,  to  the  British  people,  to  the  people  of  the  Colon  ie«.  and 
to  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and  also  recommended  the  Colonies  to 
sunder  commercial  relations  with  England  and  her  dependencies, 
unless  tlieir  grievances  should  be  re<1ressed.  It  commended  MassA- 
clmsetts  for  her  resistance  to  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament, 
nnd  declare<l  that,  in  case  the  Home  government  i>ersisteil  in  carry- 
ing these  acts  into  effect,  all  America  ought  to  support  Massachusetts 
in  her  opposition.  It  al.so  recouunended  the  holding  of  another 
Congress  the  next  year.  The  recommendations  of  this  Congress 
■fcre  of  far-reaching  effect.  John  Adams  called  the  Xon-Iraportation 
Agreement  that  it  drew  up,  which  was  dnly  ratified,"  The  memorable 
League  of  the  Continent  in  1774,  which  first  expressed  the  sovereign 
will  of  a  free  nation  in  America." 

138.  The  Congress  of  1775. — All  the  Colonics  were  represented 
in  this  Congress.  When  it  met  at  Philadelphia,  May  To,  it  found  the 
state  of  affairs  greatly  changed  from  the  preceding  year.  The  l>attle 
of  Lexington  bad  been  fought,  and  Boston  was  beleaguered  by  a 
patriot  cuxiy.  The  Congress  at  once  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
armed  resistance  to  British  power.  On  June  15.  it  chose  Washington 
General  of  all  tlie  Contiuentid  forces  raised  or  to  l>e  raised  for  the 
defense  of  American  lil»erty,  and  on  the  i7lh  it  gave  him  a  conimlS' 
sion  in  which  it  called  these  forces  "The  Army  of  the  United  Stales." 
On  Jnne  22  it  resolve<l  to  emit  bills  of  credit  for  the  defense  of 
America,  and  pledged  the  Confederated  Colonies  to  their  redemption. 
In  a  word.  Congress  assnmeil  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty  deemed 
eMeiitial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  National  cause.     It  continued  in 

lion  nntil  August  1,  when  It  adjourned  uutil  September  5. 

139.  The  Continental  Congress. — The  Congress  of  1774  was  first 
called  the  Creueral  Congress  and  the  Congress  at  Philad<lphia.  In 
DeccmWr  of  that  year  the  Massachusetts  I.,egiaIaMtre  called  it  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  countr>'  at  once  ndoplcd  that  name. 
For  a  lime  men  recognized  different  Continental  Congresses,  as  the 
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first  and  second,  but  this  practice  cease<l  as  &oon  as  Congreaa  became 
a  permanent  body.  And  it  was  this  Congress,  recognized  as  the 
grand  council  of  the  new  Nation,  that  cut  the  tie  which  bound 
America  to  England. 

140.  The  Union  Established. — Thid  review  shows  that  an  Amer- 
ican Union  had  occupied  increasing  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  for  mnny  years.  It  shows,  also,  the  presence  of  powerful 
forces  steadily  working  in  that  direction.  "  The  whole  coast,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Florida,  was  one  iu  all 
essential  circumstances ;  and  tlicrc  was  only  the  need  of  some  sudden 
shock  to  crystallize  it  into  a  real  political  unity."  This  shock  came  in 
1775,  and  the  elements  crystallize(^r^Uhough  iu  quite  a  different  way 
from  any  that  had  been  contemplated.  In  fact,  this  union  dates  from 
the  time  when  Congress  adopted  the  army  that  was  besieging  Boston, 
June  15,  177s,  but  for  formal  purposes  it  is  better  to  dale  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

141.  The  New  Political  Vocabulary.— The  progress  of  political 
events,  and  especially  toward  the  last,  was  marke<l  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  a  new  political  vocabulary.  At  first  the  terms  in 
current  use  expressed  only  Colonial  conditions  and  relations.  But 
by  the  time  that  we  reach  the  Revolution,  we  find  a  large  family  of 
terms  expressing  quite  another  order  of  ideas,  the  terms,  vis., 
nation,  national,  union,  confederation,  general  government,  country, 
countryman,  America,  American,  the  United  States,  continent,  con- 
tinental, and  United  America.  This  became  the  current  speech  of 
the  times,  and  no  student  of  political  history  can  mistake  its  signifi- 
cance. 
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I.  Gbnbrau— Bancroft,  HiMretfa,  WtUkor,  Johnston,  Frothing- 
hiini,  Ilarl,  Curtis,  Wilson,  Last  Refertmei  ;  Grceu»  Il.~IV, 

II.  SrEClAt,,— /ortrwj//  of  the  American  Congress  ff of n  ////- 
t^SS;  Secret  Journa/s,  ditto;  J&mtson,  Th€  IWdeceswr  of  t fie  Supreme 
Coutt ;  and  Guggeuheiiucr,  The  Dnrlopmrnt  of  the  lixecutive  De- 
partmenfs.  (These  two  essays  ar«  found  in  Essays  in  the  ConstUu- 
Uonat  History  of  the  V,  S.,  edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson.) 

Thorough  study  of  the  period  1774-1789  is  impossible  without 
constant  resort  to  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  principal  actors  of  the 
period.  A  general  reference  is  here  made  to  the  volumes  of  the 
American  Statesmen  series  that  fall  within  these  liniit5,  vi/.:  Ilamil 
ton,  Jefferson^  Madiion,  fohn  Adams,  fohn  J\fdrs/iali,  Samuet  Adams^ 
/hiricJt  Henry,  Gouvcmt»r  Morris^  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
Jay. 

14a.  Source  of  ita  Powers. — The  Congress  was  not 
the  creature  of  law  but  of  revolution.  The  questioti 
whether  there  should  be  such  a  body  was  never  subtnitted 
directly  to  the  people,  but  was  rather  decided  by  the 
Colonial  Assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees  that 
appointed  the  defegatcs  who  formed  the  Congress  of  1774. 
These  bodies  acted  as  they  lielievcd  the  i>eople  whom  they 
represented  wished  them  to  act ;  while  the  people  gave  the 
Congress  the  most  practical  kind  of  approval  by  carrj'i ng 
on  for  eight  years  a  wasting  war  under  its  leadership  and 
direction.  Accordingly,  the  Congress  was  a  National  assem- 
bly called  into  existence  by  a  national  crisis. 

X43.  No  Written  Constitution, — The  powers  and 
functions  of  Congress  were  not  defined  in  a  written  con- 
stitution. This  was  impossible  in  the  nattire  of  the  case. 
The  public  will  was  the  measure  as  well  as  the  source 
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of  its  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  other  revolutiouary  gov- 
erumeots.  **  It  is  a  maxim  of  political  science,  that,  wheu 
such  a  government  has  been  instituted  for  the  accom- 
plishm«nt  of  great  purposes  of  public  safety,  its  powers  are 
limited  only  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  out  of  which 
they  have  arisen,  and  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  to 
be  exercised.  When  the  acts  of  such  a  government  are 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  they  are  presumed  to  have  been 
ratiGed  by  the  people.  To  the  case  of  our  Revolution,  these 
priuciples  are  strictly  applicable  throughout.  The  Con- 
gress assumed  at  once  the  exercise  of  all  powers  demanded 
by  the  public  exigency,  and  their  exercise  of  these  powers 
was  acquiesced  in  and  confirmed  by  the  people."' 

144.  Constitution  of  Congress. — Previous  to  the 
American  Congress,  congresses  had  been  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  independent  states  met  together  to  trans- 
act international  business.  No  purely  national  body,  as  a 
legislature,  had  ever  been  so  called.  As  the  Colonies  were 
separate  societies,  and  as  the  business  to  be  done  was  to 
consider  their  common  interests,  they  naturally  adopted  this 
name.  At  first,  the  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  conventions,  or  committees  of  correspondence, 
but  after  the  body  became  permanent  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Assemblies.  Every  State  appointed  as  many  dele- 
gates, and  for  such  time,  as  it  saw  fit.  It  also  fixed  and 
paid  them  their  compensation.  There  was  no  uniformity 
in  the  period  of  service  or  in  pay.  Congress  had  no  limit- 
ation as  to  time,  but  was  a  continuous  body  although  not 
in  continuous  session.  Fifty-six  members  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  that,  in  the  early  days,  was 
about  the  number  commonly  present.  Every  State  had 
one  vote,  and  no  more,  and  this  was  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  its  delegates  present. 

145,  The  Powers  Excrciaed.— These  related  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  certain  other  general  inter- 
ests.    Congress  controlled    the  National    army   and    navy 

I  Curti*  t   Hlfiory  of  ibc  ConttlUiUon,  Vcl.  V,  p.  40. 
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and  managed  Indian  afifairs.  It  created  a  National  cur- 
rency and  established  a  General  postoffice.  It  resolved 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  welfare 
of  America  if  any  Colony  should  separately  petition  the 
King  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  it  accordingly 
assumed  the  whole  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Congress 
also  frequently  recommended  the  States  to  do  certain 
things  that  it  had  not  itself  power  to  do.  In  times  of 
special  emergency,  it  assumed  unusual  authority.  Twice 
it  voted  powers  to  Washington  that  made  him  a  virtual 
dictator.  As  things  once  done  became  precedents,  there 
grew  up  a  customary  or  unwritten  National  constitution. 
For  example,  Congress  adopted,  September,  6,  1774,  the 
following  rule  in  relation  to  voting  :  '•Resolved,  That  in 
determining  questions  in  this  Congress,  each  Colony  or 
province  shall  have  one  vote.  The  Congress  not  being 
possessed  of,  or  at  present  able  to  procure  proper  material 
for  ascertaining  the  importance  of  each  Colony."  This 
rule  once  adopted  was  never  changed  until  1787,  and  then 
only  after  a  struggle  that  nearly  broke  up  the  Union. 

146.  The  Articles  of  Confederation.— It  was  clear 
to  the  discerning  from  the  outset  that  the  Union,  if  it  was 
to  be  permanent,  required  some  more  regular  and  stable 
government  than  a  revolutionary  assembly.  For  example, 
Dr.  Franklin,  as  early  as  June  12,  1775,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  draft  of  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union,  but  no  action  was  taken.  On  June  12,  1776,  the 
same  day  that  it  appointed  the  committee  of  five  to  pre- 
pare a  declaration  of  independence,  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  Colony  '*to  prepare  and  draft  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into,"  and  a  month 
later  this  committee  submitted  a  report  in  the  handwriting 
of  its  chairman,  Jolin  Dickinson,  then  a  delegate  from  Del- 
aware. This  report,  x'ariously  amended,  became  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress,  November  15, 
1777.  But  as  Congress  could  not,  in  such  a  matter,  bind 
the  States,  it  sent  the  Articles  to  the  States  with  an  urgent 
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recommendation  that  they  promptly  authorize  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress  to  ratify  them.  Some  of  the  States  at  once 
complied,  others  hesitated.  On  March  i,  1781,  the  Mary- 
land delegates  ratified  the  Articles,  being  the  last  to  do  so. 
By  this  act  the  Confederation  of  the  States  was  completed. 
Dr.  Von  Hoist  has  said  :  * '  Until  the  adoption  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  by  all  the  States,  Congress  contin- 
ued a  revolutionary  body,  which  was  recognized  by  all  the 
Colonies  as  de  jure  and  de  facto  the  National  government^ 
and  which  as  such  came  into  contact  with  foreign  powers, 
and  entered  into  engagements,  the  binding  force  of  which 
on  the  whole  people  has  never  been  called  in  question."  ^ 


1  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1750-11133,  p.  5. 
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THB  CONFEDERATrON,  1781-1789. 
RKFURKNCKd. 

I.  Gbnsrai..— Bancroft,  Voi,iy.»{TheFormaihn  o/ihe  Amcri- 
can  ConstituiioH,  in  Fizf  Books^  /.);  Story,  Book  //.,  Chaps,  I/.-iy,; 
HtlUrclh.  I'oi.  III.:  Winaor,  Vol.  V//.,  Chap.  III.;  Wilsoti.  TheStaU, 
XL;  Krolhingham.  Chap,  Xll.;  Curlis,  Hooks  II..  III.;  Jobnstoo^ 
Th^  United  States^  P.,  and  Confederation^  Articles  of  (in  Lalor); 
Coolcy,  Priit€ipUs  0/  Constituiionat  Law,  Chap,  l.;  Jottmals  o/Con- 
gress^  aame  as  U&t  chapter  ;  Hart,  Chap.  V.;  MacMaster.  History  of 
Ike  PtopU  of  the  U.  5.,  Vol.  /.,  Chaps,  1.-111.;  Srffoirtcr,  History  of 
the  U.  5r,  Vol,  f,,Chap.  /..  Yirst  Stdion, 

II.  SPBClAt.— 'The  bc5t  account  of  the  Buatidal  phase  of  this 
period,  which  is  ia  some  respects  the  most  important  one  of  all,  is 
that  given  by  Sumner.  The  Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Revoluiion. 

147.  Source  of  Its  Powers. — The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  framed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  As  neither  Congress  nor  the  Legisla- 
tures bad  been  previously  empowered  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  these  acts  were  revolulionarj'  acts,  and,  like  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  the  war,  rested  at  last 
upon  the  approval  and  support  of  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  Confederation  was  created  by  their  agents,  and  existed 
with  their  approval  and  support. 

148.  Name  and  Nature  of  the  New  Government. 
— The  new  constitution  was  entitled,  "  Ai tides  of  Confed- 
eration and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States-*'  Article 
I.  reads:  "The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  the 
United  States  of  America."  Article  III.:  **  The  said 
Stated  [the  thirteen  are  all  enumerated  in  the  preamble] 
hereV>y  severally  enter  into  n  firm  .league  of  friendship  with 
each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding 
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tlieniselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense 
whatever."  Article  II.  reads:  "Each  State  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  iudei>endence,  and  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right  wliich  is  not  by  this  confederation 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  in  Congress  as- 
sembled." But  this  by  no  means  made  the  Stales  full  and 
absolute  sovereigns  ;  for  the  Articles  proceeded  to  con- 
6rra  the  National  (iovernmcnt  in  the  high  powers  of  sover- 
eignty that  it  had  exercised  in  1775  and  1776,  and  lind 
continued  to  exercise  down  to  the  day  when  they  went  into 
effect.  Certain  prohibitions  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  Ihcy  were  each  sovereigns,  either  as  societies  or 
governments,  were  also  laid  upon  the  States.  Still  the 
Union  was  a  confederation  or  Staatenbund^  not  a  federal 
state  or  Bundessiaat.  * 

X49,  The  Confederate  Congress. — The  new  govern-^ 
ment  was  a  Congress  that  held  annual  sessions.  Each 
State  sent  not  less  than  two  delegates,  nor  more  than  seven. 
The  Legislatures  elected  delegates  to  serve  one  year,  but 
could  recall  them  at  an^'  time  and  send  others  in  their 
places:  No  man  could  serve  as  a  delegate  more  than  three 
years  out  of  every  six.  Each  State  paid  its  own  delegates^ 
Each  Slate  had  one  vote,  which  was  determined  by  the 
majority  of  iU  delegates  present  when  the  vote  was  given. 
If  the  delegates  were  evenly  divided,  the  State  lost  its  vote. 
No  question  except  to  adjourn  could  be  carried  without  a 
majority  of  all  the  Stales,  and  the  most  important  ques- 
tions, enumerated  in  Article  IX,,  required  the  vote  of  nine 
States.  Congress  could  also  appoint  a  Committee  of  the 
States,  consisting  of  one  from  each  State,  to  exercise  such 
of  its  own  powers  as  Congress  should  commit  to  it,  In  the 
recess  of  that  body,  which,  however,  must  -not  contione 
beyond  six  months.  No  man  could  serve  as  president  of 
Congress  more  than  one  year  in  any  three. 
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150.  Powers  of  the  Confederation.— These  were  all 
expressly  delegated.  The  most  importaut  are  these  :  The 
sole  and  exclusive  power  of  determining  ou  peace  and  war ; 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  ;  entering  into  treaties 
and  alliances;  establishing  rules  governing  captures  on  land 
and  water  ;  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times 
of  peace ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
felonies  on  the  high  seas  ;  establishing  courts  of  dual  ap- 
peal in  all  cases  of  captures  ;  deciding,  ou  appeal,  disputes 
between  the  States  concealing  boundaries  an<l  jurisdiction  ; 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  Congress, 
or  by  the  Stales ;  fixing  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures;  regulating  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with 
the  Indians,  not  members  of  States ;  establishing  and  reg- 
ulating postoffices  from  State  to  State  ;  appointing  all  offi- 
cers in  the  land  forces,  above  regimental  officers,  and  all 
naval  officers  in  the  National  service,  and  commissioning 
both  classes. 

151.  Commands  to  the  States. — The  States  should 
send  delegates  to  Congnrss  and  maintain  them.  They 
should  contribute  money  tn  the  National  treasury  and  men 
to  the  National  anny,  as  Congress  should  apportion  to 
them  the  one  or  the  other  according  tj  the  prescribed  rules. 
No  State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  should  bold 
any  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  powers ;  or  enter 
into  any  alliance  with  any  other  State  without  such  con- 
sent ;  or  lay  any  impost  or  duty  interfering  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  any  treaty  entered  into  by  Congress  with  a  for* 
cign  power;  or  keep  \'essels  of  war  or  troops  in  time  of 
peace  except  such  as  Congress  should  approve  ;  or  engage 
h>  war  nnlew  actually  invaded  ;  or  issue  letters  of  marque 

reprisal  except  in  case  of  a  power  against  which  Con- 
iS  had  already  declared  war.  Every  State  should  abide 
by  the  determinations  of  Congress  on  all  delegated  ques- 
tions. The  Articles  of  Confederation  should  be  oljserved 
every  Stale,  and  the  Uuion  should  be  perpetual.  But 
allcratton  in  the  Articles  should  be  made  unless  such 
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alteration  should  be  agreed  to  In  a  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat&s.  aud  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
every  State. 

152,  The  Continental  and  Confederate  Govern- 
ments.— The  powers  delegated  to  the  new  Congress  were 
much  the  same  that  the  old  one  had  exercised  ;  wbile  the 
prohibitions  on  the  States,  and  the  commands  to  them,  had 
already  been  practically  fixed  by  common  consent.  The 
customary  Constitution  that  controlled  the  Continental 
Congress  aud  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  developed 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  in  substance  the  same  thing. 
The  only  practical  difT^rence  between  the  two  governments 
was  the  lack  of  a  written  constitution  in  the  first  case,  and 
its  presence  in  the  second.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  some  writers  shotild  consider  the  Articles  a  mere  inci- 
/  dent,  and  so  extend  the  Continental  period  to  1789.  So 
we  may  well  treat  the  two  Congresses  as  one  government. 

153-  Organization. — The  government  was  extremely 
simple.  It  was  a  legislature  consisting  of  one  house,  but 
it  also  exercised  some  executive  and  judicial  powers.  The 
President  of  Congress,  sometimes  called  simply  the  Presi- 
dent, while  in  no  sense  an  executive  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  still  an  ofiSccr  of  much  dignity  ;  he  received  a 
compensation  from  the  National  treasury,  aud  gave  his 
title  to  the  preseut  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 

154.  Executive  Departments. — Congress  being  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  carry  on  an  extensive  war,  was  com- 
pelled to  create  administrative  machiner>\  There  were, 
for  a  time,  many  Congressional  committees  charged  with 
administrative  duties.  There  were  committees  to  purchase 
clothing  for  the  army,  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  mus- 
kets and  bayonets,  to  collect  salt,  to  collect  lead,  etc.,  as 
well  as  committees  to  consider  the  state  of  trade,  to  draft 
resolutions  and  addresses,  and  to  report  a  device  for  a  Na- 
tional seal.  But  as  it  became  apparent  that  efficient  ad- 
ministratiuu  could  not  be  secured  by  this  means,  there 
began  to  appear  the  outlines  of  executive  departments. 
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In  1775  three  departments  of  Indian  aflfairs,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  commissioners  appointed  by  Congress,  were  cre- 
ated. The  same  year  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  Post- 
master General.  Other  departments  also  appeared  that  will 
be  mentioned  in  another  place. 

155,  Defects  of  the  Government, — These  arose  in 
part  from  iLs  organization.  Its  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  were  all  united  in  one  body.  But  the  most 
serions  defect  was  the  feeble  powers  with  which  Congress 
was  clothed.  It  acted  upon  States,  not  upon  individuals ; 
and  States  it  could  not  coerce.  It  could  issue  its  requisi- 
tions for  men  and  money  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  ; 
but  if  the  Slates  did  not  raise  the  men  and  money,  the 
army  was  not  recruited  and  the  treasurA^^  was  left  empty. 
It  had  no  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
or  between  the  States.  It  could  negotiate  treaties,  but  had 
no  power  to  enforce  them  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Nine 
States  were  necessary  to  carr^'  the  most  important  measures  ; 
and  as  every  State  was  necessary  to  make  even  the  slight- 
est change  in  the  Articles,  to  strengthen  the  government 
was  found  a  practical  impossibility.  The  war  over,  there 
began  what  has  been  appropriately  called  the  critical  period 
in  American  history. 

156.  The  Question  of  1786. — Some  men  regarded  the 
failure  of  the  impost  proposed  in  1785  as  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederation.  Mr.  Justice  Stor>',  describing  the  out- 
look then  presented  to  the  country,  .says:  "The  Confed- 
eration had  at  last  totally  failed  as  an  effectual  instrument 
of  government ;  **  **  its  glory  was  departed,  and  its  days  of 
labor  done  ;  "  *'  it  stood  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  ;  " 
••  it  was  seen  only  as  a  decayed  monument  of  the  past,  in- 
capable of  any  enduring  record  ;  "  *'  the  steps  of  its  decline 
were  numbered  and  finished  ;  "  and  *'  it  wa.s  now  passing  to 
the  very  door  of  that  common  sepulcher  of  the  dead,  whose 
inscription  is  JVuUa  xtesfigia  rdrorsum,"* '  A  very  plain 
qoe^ti'  :    1  to  the  American  people.     This 
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was  whether  they  would  strengthen  the  Union,  or  would 
drift  into  disunion,  anarchy,  and  war.  Happily  the  defects 
of  the  Confederation  had  at  last  taught  their  lesson. 

But  before  we  take  the  next  step  forward,  we  may  re- 
view this  i>eriod  more  thoroughly, 

157.  Weakness  in  the  War. — "Tradition  baa  fastened  upon 
the  sufTcriugs  at  Valley  Forge  ;  but  the  suiTertngs  of  the  next  two  or 
three  winters  were  not  less,  and  the  distress  and  najt^nesa  of  the 
Southern  army  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  were  shocking  iu  every 
poj^ut  of  view.  In  1780  the  French  were  obliged  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can army  with  provisions.  The  point  of  this  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  all  about,  and  the 
people  were  not  paying  auy  war- taxes  at  all.  There  was  no  general 
distress  or  poverty.  Except  at  the  seal  of  war  for  the  Lime  1>eing,  the 
war  did  not  press  on  the  people  iu  auy  way.  The  whole  trouble  lay 
in  the  lack  of  organization  by  which  to  bring  the  resources  which 
existed  in  ample  abundance  into  application  to  the  necessities.'*' 

158.  State  of  the  Government.— Wheu  the  pressure  of  common 
dangers  was  removetl,  this  became  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  In 
October  and  November,  17S1,  Congress  called  upon  the  States  for 
f8,ooo,ooo  ;  up  to  January,  1783,  only  half  a  million  had  been  re- 
ceived. Between  1782  and  1786  it  called  for  $6,000,000;  it  received 
only  $i,oq^,ooo.  At  last  the  National  income  dwindled  to  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  contributions  were  lim* 
itcd  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  alone.  As  a  ^nsequence, 
Congress  could  neither  pay  the  large  foreign  debt  that  it  had  created^ 
principal  and  interest,  nor  the  soldiers  on  the  disbanding  of  the  army, . 
save  in  certificates  of  indebtedness.  The  Coutiueutal  currency 
ceased  to  have  assignable  value.  Congress  could  not  compel  Eng- 
land to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  or.  what  was  worse, 
keep  them  itself.  Hence  it  was  not  strange  that  it  could  not  nego- 
tiate commercial  treaties  with  foreign  nations  that  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  beuelit  to  the  country.' 

I  Sumner :  Alexander  Hamilton,  |tp.  fi;,  fi». 

V  The  liopelv»»  financial  brcakdowa,Fi«ber  Ame«  once  described  In  a  arn* 
lence  :  "Tb*.- government  of  a  great  nation  had  barely  rtrrcuuc  enough  to  buy 
aUlioncry  for  Its  clerlu,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  door-tcepcr."  A  coutempo 
niry  writer  quoted  by  Slnry.  given  ihU  fuller  descilption  'The  t'niled  States  in 
Cougreaa  have  excluiiTC  power  for  the  following  purposes,  without  being  able  ^ 
rvcctiteone  ofihem.  They  may  make  and  conclude  ireatlea;  but  can  onlyrec^ 
Dinmrtid  the  olnervanccof  tlirin.  They  may  appoint  amt>«Madur»:  but  cttonol 
defray  errn  ihr  ri.[>cti»c«  of  llieir  tiible«.  They  may  borrow  money  iu  ihcir  ttw% 
oameon  llie  fnHh  *^i(  the  l.i»ian  liui  cannot  pnj  n  dollar  They  niayciiln  money,' 
bnt  they  carttoi  pu'cha*e  au  ounce  of  buIUuu  They  may  tuake  war  aiid  tlctef* 
mlaewhai  tinmber  of  irtxipa  arc  ncoc-«aarv.  Init  cannot  rai»ea  ulnKl^  M>lui«r.  /« 
Jto*t,tktv  maydettm't  tVffytHmg,l>Htdt}  H^^thtng."    CommentaTira,  |  J4^. 
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159.  Dissolution  of  Congress  Threatened.— At  first  the  Conti- 
nenlAl  Congress  commflnde<l  great  respect  hoth  at  home  and  abrosd. 
The  States  were  all  represented,  aud  by  their  ablest  men.  Rut  sucb 
did  not  long  continue  to  be  the  case.  Congress  fell  off  in  numbers 
and  in  character.  This  decline  continued  to  increa±»e  as  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  government  increase<l,  and  as  the  States  became  more  aud 
more  absorl}ed  in  their  own  nfFairs.  Sometimes  States  did  uot  even 
take  the  trouble  to  elect  delegates.  Sometimes  the  delegates  who 
were  appointed  did  not  attend,  or  attended  but  a  smalt  part  of  the 
time,  Frequently  not  enough  States  were  present  to  transact  busi- 
ness. The  wbole  country  desired  peace  above  all  thinj^,  but  it  was 
not  until  January  14,  1784,  that  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  fieptem- 
ber  3.  of  the  previous  year,  could  be  ratified  for  want  of  a  quorum, 
and  then  there  were  but  twenty-three  njembers  present.  A  single 
negative  vote  given  by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Inland,  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  or  South  Carolina  would  hare  defeated  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Only  eighteen  delegates  representing 
eight  States  were  present  when  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  passed. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  delegates  enough  could  be 
brought  together  in  r7S8  to  set  the  govemmeut  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  motion.  And  finally,  not  enough  members  attended 
formally  to  sdjoum  when  the  end  came,  and  the  Old  Congress  fell 
to  pieces  and  left  the  couutry  without  a  government  from  October, 
1788,  to  April,  1789. 

160.  State  of  the  Countrf.— This  was  no  better  than  the  state  of 
the  government.  The  State  governments  were  efficient,  but  they 
could  not  take  the  place  of  a  National  government.  Political  con- 
fusion, industrial  derangemeut.  comjnercial  distress,  and  social  dis- 
order abounded.  The  mass  of  private  debts  was  very  great.  In  some 
Slates,  and  uotably  in  Massachusetts,  men  who  felt  the  crushing 
weight  of  debt — some  of  whom  had  done  faithful  service  as  soldiers 
iu  the  war — joined  witli  the  reckless  and  disaffected  classes  iu 
threatening  the  jieace  of  society,  and  even  in  promoting  rebellion. 
The  States  regulated  commerce  regardless  of  the  interests  of  neigh- 
boring States  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Goorls  shipped  from 
one  State  to  another  were  subject  to  duty.  State  discriminated 
agaiust  State.  There  was  great  scarcity  of  money  ;  m  some  States  it 
disappeared  from  circulation  »!  together,  while  commodiiies,  as 
whisky  and  tobacco,  became  the  medium  of  exchange.  And  then,  as 
Uiottgh  the  Conttiirittnl  money  had  uot  caused  sufficient  distress. 
aevvral  States  fell  to  issuing  irredeemable  paper  currency.  With  all 
the  re«t,  sereral  States  had  serious  disagreements  as  to  boundaries 
and  territnrial  claims ;  there  was  a  sharp  issue  as  to  the  disposition  to 
b«  mad*  of  the  Western  lands;  while  the  people  beyond  I  he  Alle- 
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gbauy  MoanUios  threatened  to  cut  loose  from  theUaion,  and  cither 
atlAch  themselves  to  Spaiu  or  create  a  new  nation  in  Oic  Mis^ssippi 
Valley.'  The  farther  men  got  away  from  the  war,  the  weaker  the 
government  became,  and  the  more  distressful  the  state  of  the 
country. 

x6i.  Causes  of  the  Situation. —  Wise  statesmen  did  not  differ  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  afiairs,  or  as  to  the  needed  rem- 
edy. The  radical  vice  of  the  Confederation,  Hamilton  said,  "was 
the  principle  of  legislation  for  States  as  governments  in  their  corpor- 
ate or  collective  capacities,  and  as  cunlra-distingnished  from  the 
individuals  of  whom  they  consist."  Washington  .said:  "It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  States,  that  there  should 
be  lodged  somewhere  a  superior  power  to  regulate  and  govern  the 
general  concerns  of  the  Confederated  Republic,  without  which  the 
Union  canuot  be  of  any  duration."  To  a  correspondent  who  urged 
the  use  of  "  influence"  to  check  the  disorders  in  Massachusetts  that 
ted  to  Shays's  rebellion,  be  wrote:  ** Influence  is  not  government. 
I^et  ns  have  a  >;overnment  by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst," 

x62.  Attempts  to  Strengthen  the  Government. — In  1781,  before 
the  Articles  went  into  operation.  Congress  asked  the  Slates  for  power 
to  levy  a  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  im]>orts.  Rhode  Island 
refused  outright,  and  Virginia  withdrew  the  consent  that  she  had  at 
first  given.  In  17S4  Congress  asked  the  States  for  power  to  prohibit, 
for  fifteen  years,  the  entrance  into  the  country  of  vessels  belonging 
ton  foreign  country  not  having  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Ten  Slates  gave  the  power  conditionally,  and  three  refused 
altogether.  In  1785  Congress  asked  for  a  grant  of  power  to  levy 
duties  on  imports  for  twenty-five  yeara,  the  States  themselves  to 
appoint  the  revenue  officers,  who  should  t>e  accountable  to  Congress. 
All  the  States  but  Rho<le  Island  formally  complied,  but  New  York 
did  so  on  conditions  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  so  the  plan  was 
defeated.  As  Von  Hoist  tells  us,  *'  Congress  was  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  foreign  power,  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  body  of  the  people." 

163.  Causes  ot  the  Failures.— The  ultimate  causes  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  government  and  of  the  failures  to  remedy  them,  lay  In 
the  corrcnt  sentiments  and  habits,  ignorance  and  passions,  of  the 
people.  They  were  «>low  to  see  the  sourccsof  the  prevalent  evils,  and 
•lower  still  to  see  the  necessary  remedy.  Having  but  recently 
escaped  from  the  evils  that  one  strong  goTcnimcnt  had  inflicted  npon 
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m,  they  were  not  in  haste  to  set  up  another  strong  one.  Some 
tbougbl  KintcGeor^geas  good  a  king  as  "King Cong.'*  The  problem 
to  be  solved  was  really  one  of  great  difficulty,  involving  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Stale  and  General  Goverunieuts.  The  States  were  often 
narrow-minded  and  jealous.  There  was  an  excess  of  Stale  pride,  and 
a  sad  lack  of  National  feeling.  Federal  government  was  little  under- 
stood. Few  men  saw  that  legitimate  trade  is  mutually  advantageous; 
while  States  legislated  on  the  principle  that  the  true  way  to  build  up 
themselves  was  to  pull  down  their  neighbors.  And  Gnally,  there 
were  men  of  influence  who  acted  from  no  general  principles  what- 
ever, but  from  motives  of  pure  selEislincss, — men  who  believed  that 
they  would  better  thrive  in  business  or  politics  in  the  midst  of  confu- 
sion and  distress  than  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

164.  Lobs  of  the  Favorable  Opportunity. — The  favoring  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  vigorous  National  government  had  beeu  lost  That 
opportunity  came  in  the  years  1775  and  1776,  when  the  people  were 
in  the  fuif  nush  of  patriotic  ardor  ;  when  Congress  had  great  author- 
ity and  prestige  ;  and  when  the  States  had  not  yet  seized  certain 
powers  tliat  they  now  held  so  stubbornly,  and  that  they  finally 
yielded  to  the  Union  only  from  stem  necessity.  Few  more  signifi- 
cant facts  were  stated  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  than  those 
contained  in  this  extract  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania  : 

*'  Among  the  first  sentimenta  expressed  in  the  first  Coagreas,  one 
waa  that  Virgiuia  is  no  more,  that  Massachusetts  is  no  more,  that 
Pennsylvania  is  no  mont,  etc.;  we  are  now  one  nation  of  brethren  ; 
we  must  Ijury  all  local  interests  and  distinctions.  This  language  con- 
tinned  for  some  time.  The  tables  at  length  began  to  turn.  No  sooner 
were  the  State  governments  formed  than  their  jealousy  and  ambition 
began  to  display  themselves.  Each  endeavored  to  cut  a  slice  from 
the  common  loaf  to  add  to  its  own  morsel ;  till  at  length  the  Confed- 
eration became  frittered  down  to  the  impotent  condition  in  which  it 
nowatands.*'  * 

165.  Future  Political  Parties  in  Embryo.— At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggles  the  country  was  sharply  divided  into  the 
Patriots  or  Uliigs  and  the  Loyalists  or  Tories.  In  the  end,  the 
Tories  were  utterly  overwhelmed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle, 
the  Whigs  began  to  divide  into  two  sections  or  partie^i.  And,  inev- 
itably, this  division  had  reference  to  the  powers  that  the  General 
ftovernment  should  exerci&c.  It  waa  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  old  con- 
tiovcny  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Crown,  and  a  distinct  autici- 
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pation  of  the  political  parties  of  later  years.  The  dispatches  of  the 
French  ministers  at  Philadelphia  to  Paris  contain  frequent  references 
to  the  bitter  contentions  of  the  National  and  State  parties.^  One  was 
the  party  of  Washingtoni  Franklin.  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Mad- 
ison ;  the  other  of  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  R.  H.  and 
Arthur  I^ee.  Mr.  Jefferson  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  Congress  had 
authority  to  coerce  a  State  to  pay  its  quotas  to  the  treasury. 


1  Ourand :  Documents  on  the  American  Revolution,  p.  194. 
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THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  CALLED. 
Referexces. 

I.  Genbrai*.— Bancroft,  K>/.  K/.,  { The  Formation  o/thf  Attier' 
ican  ConstiiuiioH,  //.).*  kime  aatbar.  History  of  ihe  Constitutioii^ 
Chaps.  Vli.-Vm.;  Hildrelb,  Vol.  ///./  Wiiiaor.  Vol.  VI/.,  Chap, 
/v.;  Curtis,  fiaoh  ///.,  Chafs.  Vi.,Vli.:  Frothingham.  Chap.  Xll.; 
Cooley,  same  as  fast  chapter;  Johnston,  sapfw  as  last  chapter,  also  0>«- 
\>tmtion  <^  tjSj  (iu  Lalor) ;  Fiske.^T*/-  Critical  Period  of  A ^perican 
History:  Von  Hoist,  Constituti^tfial and  f\jiititaJ  /fistoty  o/the  L\  S.^ 
/7jo-/i-/*;  MacMttster,  Vol.  /.»  Chap,  IV.;  Scbouler,  Chap,  /.,  Sec- 
tion 2. 

II.  Sphciai..— The  principal  docnmenta  relating  to  the  calling 
of  the  Convrhtiou,  with  uotet,  are  found  itt  Elliotts  Debates,  Vat.  /. 
Many  of  them  areconlainrd  in  Bancroft's  an<I  C\xr^^*&  Histories  of 
the  ConstUuiion.  See  a\so  Journals  of  Congress,  Vol.  fV,  and  the 
IntrodHCtioH  to  J.  C.  Hatnilton^a  edition  of  The  Fedcfatist. 

i66.  Conference  at  Alexandria. — In  March,  1785, 
cotnmissioners  appointed  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  met  at 
Alexandria  to  frame  a  compact  concerying  the  navigation 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  And  the  other  waters  that,  belong  to 
those  States  in  common.  Mount  V>mou'is  near  by,  and 
they  naturally  conferred  •with  its  distinguished  master. 
Not  only  was  Wa^^biugton  alive  to  th^  pending  scheme, 
but  he  was  also  deeply  interested  in  ttie  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac^  and  James  Rivers,  in  con- 
necting  the  waters  of  the  sea-board  and  those  of  the  inte- 
rior by  transit  lines.,  in  uniform  chstoms-duties,  and  a 
uniform  cuxrency  for  the  two  States.  He  urged  these  ideas 
on  the  commissioners.  In  time  the  commissioners  made 
reports  to  their  respective  Legislatures  concerning  the  better 
regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bay  and  tlie  Potomac* 
It  waa  seen  at  once,  as  it  had  l>een  seen  at  Alexaudria,  that 
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the  two  States  alone  could  not  carry  out  the  plan  re- 
ported, much  less  the  large  ideas  suggested  by  Washing- 
ton.     Other  States  must  co-operate. 

167.  The  Virginia  Resolution. —  On  January  at, 
1786,  the  Virginia  Legislature,  after  considering  the  sub- 
ject discussed  at  Alexandria,  adopted  a  resoluUou  naming 
dght  commissioners  who,  or  any  five  of  whom,  should 
meet  such  commissioners  as  might  be  appointed  by  the 
other  States,  at  any  time  and  place  to  be  agreetl  upou,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
consider  how  far  uniformity  in  their  commercial  regula- 
tions might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and 
their  permanent  harmony  ;  and  to  report  to  the  several 
States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object  as,  when 
unanimously  ratided  by  them,  would  enable  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  effectually  to  provide  for  the 
same.  The  commissioners  were  instructed  immediately  t 
transmit  to  the  several  States  copies  of  this  resolution,  wit 
a  circular  letter  requesting  their  concurrence  therein,  and 
proposing  a  time  and  place  for  meeting. 

168.  Convention  at  Annapolis. — Twelve  commis- 
sioners, representing  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  in  pursuance  of  this 
call,  convened  at  Annapolis,  September  11,  1786,  Some 
other  Slates  appointed  commissioners  who  failed  to  appear. 
The  twelve  commissioners  saw  clearly  that  nothing  effect- 
ual could  be  acconii>iisbed  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the 
Virginia  resolution,  without  a  fuller  representation  of  the 
States.  They  saw.  loo,  that  trade  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  other  subjects,  and  could  not  be  regulated 
without  setting  them  iu  order.  Fortunately,  New  Jersey 
had  empowered  her  commissioners  to  consider  "other  im- 
portant matters  "^  as  well  as  trade  ;  and  the  convention, 
catching  at  the  phrase,  adopted  a  report,  drawn  by  Alex- 


1  *'  In  Uie  \mm\  aod  tot  bi«lory  of  the  CnufttituUon.  Iu  iU  Dior<  (luti  ■  Ibouiatid 
pttea,  Dtilv  «sfartr  phrase,  aod  tbal  ia  three  words,  to  prinlM  whnlly  in  capUAl 
IvUcn.    n  UOTirexlMPORTANT  M.\TTKRa.'«-pTf»«eot  Auitin  Scott. 
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ander  Hamilton,  recommending  a  general  convention  of  the 
Slates  to  digest  a  plan  for  strengthening  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. This  recommendatioti  was,  that  a  convention 
should  meet  at  Philadelpliia-oii-tHe'seCcmd31<>uday  in  May, 
1787,  '*To  take  into  consideration  tue  situation  of  the 
UnHcd  States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall 
appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the 
Federal  Government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Union  :  and  to  report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  as,  when  agreed  to  by 
them,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every 
State,  will  effectually  provide  for  the  s^une." 

This  report  was  addressed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  five 
States,  but  copies  of  it  were  also  sent  to  Congress  and  to 
the  Governors  of  the  eight  Stales  that  were  not  represented. 

i6g.  The  Action  of  Congress. — The  Anicles  of  Con- 
federation could  be  altered  only  by  the  joint  action  of  Con- 
gress and  of  every  one  of  the  thirteen  States.  They  made 
no  provision  fur  a  convention  -^  a  part  of  the  machinery 
for  efifecting  such  alteration.  Had  the  convention  at  An- 
napolis recommended  changes  in  the  Articles,  it  would 
have  submitted  them  to  the  States  appointing  its  members. 
Congress  would  naturally  be  jealous  of  any  convention 
that,  uninvited,  should  recommend  such  changes.  The 
convention  had  sent  its  report  to  Congress  for  its  informa- 
tion, from  motives  of  respect,  but  it  had  not  asked  that 
body  to  take  any  action  in  the  premises.  Congress 
adopted,  however,  as  of  its  own  motion,  the  idea  of  hftld- 
tog  a  general  convention.  On  February  31,  1787,  stu- 
diously avoiding  any  reference  to  the  proceedings  at 
Annapolis,  but  referring  to  similar  recommendations  made 
by  individual  States,  that  body  adopted,  with  a  suitable 
preamble,  this  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates,  who  shall  have  l^eeii  appointed  by  the 
several  Slates,  be   held  at   Philadelphia,  for  Ihe  sole   and 
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express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
aud  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when 
ageed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

170.  The  Action  of  the  States. — In  pursuance  of 
the  foregoing  resolution,  the  Legislatures  of  twelve  State.s 
elected  such  number  of  delegates  to  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  as  they  severally  chose.  '  The  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  was  opposed  to  the  whole  movement  and  took 
no  action  whatever. 


Nuts.— The  foregoiug  recital  shows  that  the  master  cause  of  the  Convention 
of  17S7  was  the  commercial  derangement  of  the  country.  Reviewing  this  gronnd, 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  has  said  : 

*'  It  is  not  a  litUe  remarkable  that  the  suggestion  which  finally  led  to  the  relief, 
without  which  as  a  nation  we  must  soon  have  perished,  strongly  supports  the  phllo- 
sjphical  maxim  of  modern  times — that  of  all  the  agencies  of  dTilization  autl 
progress  of  the  human  race,  commerce  Is  the  most  efficient.  What  our  deranged 
finances,  our  discreditable  failure  to  pay  our  debts,  and  the  sufferings  of  our  soldien 
could  not  force  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union  to  attempt,  was  brought 
about  by  a  desire  to  be  released  from  the  evils  of  an  unregulated  and  burdensome 
commercial  intercourse,  both  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  several 
States."— Memorial  Oration  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Constltutkm, 
rhiladelpbia,  September  17, 1887^ 
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I.  OKsnu.AU.—E/lio/*s/}fbaifS,ydL  I.  (contAiuing /tyurfia/o/tM£ 
Coni^entuyn  \  and  Voi.  V,  (containing  Madison's  reports  of  thfitebatrs). 
Also  f^ipets  o/JatHfs  Matiison,  I'oi.  III.  [Debaies  in  (he  Federal  Con- 
vention, etc.) 

II.  Si'KciAL.— Ilancroft,  fW.  Vi.,  (  The  Fortnation  of  the  Om^ti- 
tuiioHf  J),  nnJ  His.toryofihe  Consiiiuiion ;  UUdretb,  Fiske,  Johnstnn, 
Cooley,  same  as  hit  chapter;  Von-IIolst,  Chap.  /.;  Story.  Sook  ///., 
Chap.  /.;  Frolhingham,  Chap.  XII.;  Winftor.  Vol.  T//.,  Chap.  /K,  Pit- 
kin, Chaps.  Xl'II/.,  XIX.:  lUii,  Chap.  /'/..Schouler.  HiUorycfthe 
U.  S. ,  Chap.  I. ,  Sec.  2;  MacMaslcr,  same  te/erevce  as  last  chapter;  Bur- 
geu.  Political  Science,  etc.,  ^ooh  ///..  Chap.  U. 

For  a  popalar  purpose,  the  hcst  book  tlmt  deala  with  the  CoDSttCu- 
tional  era  is  Fi&ke*s  Criiical  Brriod  of  American  History, 

171,  Meeting  and  Organization.— On  the  day  £xed. 
May  14,  17S7,  a  numf>er  of  delegates  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention met  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  but  a 
majority  of  the  States  was  not  present  until  the  25ih,  when 
au  organization  was  effected.  Washington  was  unani- 
mously chosen  President  and  William  Jackson   Secretary. 

17a.  Groups  of  Questions-— When  the  Convention 
came  to  debate  and  to  vote,  it  was  discovered  that  the  mem- 
bjera  differed  widely  in  opinion  on  many  subjects.  Still,  the 
multitude  of  issues  that  arose,  first  and  last,  can  he  divided 
into  three  groups  ;  (1)  Questions  relating  to  the  organic 
nature  of  the  government,  or  to  the  source  of  its  powers 
and  the  mode  of  its  operation,  (2)  Questions  relating  to 
the  internal  construction  of  the  government  considered  as 
au  ori^anism  or  machine,  its  model  or  framework.  (3) 
Questions  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  government,  or  the 
functions  that  it  should  perform. 
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173.  Relations  of  the  Questions. — These  groups  of 
questions  were  at  once  closely  related,  and  yet  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  National  Government  could  be  based  directly 
ou  the  people  rather  than  on  the  States,  and  at  the  same 
tiine  consist  of  a  congress  of  one  house  and  be  limited  to 
a  narrow  field  of  operations ;  or  a  congress  of  one  bouse, 
elected  by  the  States,  could  be  clothed  with  ample  powers 
and  act  immediately  on  the  people  through  its  agents;  or  a 
government  of  three  departments,  with  a  congress  of  two 
houses  could  be  organized.  At  the  same  time,  the  * '  strong  " 
elements  tended  toaflSliate,  and  so  did  the  ''weak'*  ones. 
Mr.  Dickinsou  said  to  M^.  Madison  :  "Some  of  the  mem- 
bers from  the  small  States  wish  for  two  branches  in  the  gen- 
eral legislature,  and  are  friends  to  a  good  National  govern- 
ment; but  we  would  sooner  submit  to  a  foreign  power 
than  submit  to  being  deprived  of  an  equality  of  suffrage 
and  thereby  he  thrown  under  the  domination  of  the  larger 

States."* 

174.  Nature  of  the  Government.— In  the  discussions 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1 776-1 777,  an  issue 
had  arisen  involving  the  large  and  the  small  States.  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  which  togellier 
had  about  one-half  the  po|flklation  of  the  Union,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rule  adopted  in  1774,  giving  the  Stales  an 
equal  suffrage  in  Congress.  They  strove  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  new  rule  which  should  give  the  States  power 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  and  proposed  population 
as  the  basis  of  representation.  This  plan  the  other  Stales 
defeated.  Btit  out  of  this  feeling,  which  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  State  power,  sprang  the  question  that  most 

'  troubled  the  Convention  of  1787.  It  was  simply  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  spring  directly  from  the 
States  as  political  corporations,  or  directly  from  the  people 
of  the  States.  Should  representation  be  equal,  or  be  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  States  as  measured  by  their 
population,  or  some  other  standard  to  be  agreed  upon  ? 

I  KUiol't  i>cb«tcs,  VoU  V..  i^  tyi,  AWr. 
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175.  The  National  Party*— According  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Convention  was 
to  propose  such  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
as  should  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  But  as  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  commissioners 
at  Alexandria  had  found  it  impossible  for  those  Stales 
alone  to  regulate  the  navigation ^of  their  common  waters; 
and  as  the  Annapolis  Convention  had  found  it  impossible 
fot  all  the  States  to  regulate  trade  separate  and  apart  from 
other  important  matters,  so  now  some  delegates  believed 
that  no  mere  revision  of  the  Articles  would  be  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preser\'ation  of  the 
Union,  and  held  that  a  new  constitution  based  on  new 
principles  was  necessary.  They  therefor^  proposed  a  Na- 
tional System,  comprehending  these  ideas:  A  government 
emanating  directly  from  the  people  ;  proportional  represent- 
ation ;  three  branches  and  a  bicameral  legislature,  and 
ample  {|§wers  exercised  by  National  officers.  These  men 
were  called  the  National  party,  the  Thorough-revision 
party,  and  the  Large-state  party. 

X76.  The  State  Parly. — Some  delegates  opposed  all 
these  ideas  ;  others  opposed  the  iirst  two,  and  particularly 
proportional  representation.  These  all  favored  what  they 
called  "a  State  System,"  the  central  idea  of  which  was  an 
equal  suffrage  in  Congress.  Some  of  them,  however,  were 
quitewilling  that  the  framework  of  the  government  should 
be  altered,  if  only  the  States  should  have  equal  power  in  it. 
This  second  group  was  called  the  State,  the  Small-state, 
and  the  Slight-revision  parly. 

177.  The  Fundamental  Question. — The  fundamental 
question  was,  the  National  idea  or  the  State  idea.  Na- 
tional men  said  it  was  un-republican  for  the  37,000  people 
of  Delaware  to  have  the  same  weight  in  the  Union  as  the 
half  million  of  V^irginia.  State  men  replied  that  the  Union 
wa.s  a  confederation,  that  a  confederation  assumed  sover- 
eignty in  its  members,  and  that  sovereignty  implied  equal- 
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ity.  The  first  rejoined  that  they  favored  a  National  system; 
and  then  the  second  responded  that  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  such  a  system.  Mr.  Patterson  declared  that,  with 
proportional  suffrage,  the  large  States  would  swallow  the 
small  ones ;  Dr.  Franklin  replied  that  the  large  States 
neither  would  nor  could  combine  to  swallow  the  small  ones, 
and  that  with  equal  suffrage  it  was  as  much  in  the  power 
of  the  small  States  to  swallow  the  large  ones.  The  small 
States  did  not  care  so  much  about  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  or  even  its  framework,  as  they  did 
about  the  absorption  of  those  powers  by  the  large  States, 
which  they  declared  a  proportioual  suffrage  would  niake 
inevitable.  Hence,  the  contention  was  not  so  much  about 
piiwers  as  about  the  hands  that  the  powers  should  fall  into. 
The  fact  that  an  equal  vote-  had  been  the  rule  since  the 
Union  be^ijan,  gave  the  State  party  a  decided  advantage. 
With  this  question  two  others  were  affiliated,  t'/>.,  the  rep- 
resentation of  proi)erty  and  supplies  for  the  treasury. 

178.  Representation  of  Property.  —  Some  men 
thought  the  government  should  ,ilso  be  based,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  wealth.  Property,  they  said,  had  rights  as  well 
as  persons.  The  British  House  of  Commons  rested  to  a 
great  extent  on  this  basis.  Some  of  those  who  took  this 
view  tliought  suffrage  in  Congress  should  be  in  proportion 
to  contributions  to  the  National  treasury  ;  others,  that  it 
sbomd  Ik;  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  States. 

179.  Supplies  for  the  Treasury. — It  was  generally 
agreed  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  levy  customs- 
duties.  Bnt  it  was  supposed  that  these  would  be  insuffi- 
cient :  that  direct  taxes,  or  requisitions  on  the  States,  would 
be  necessary;  and  so  the  question  arose  how  these  taxes 
should  be  apportioned.  Should  the  apportionment  be 
according  to  the  population  of  the  States?  or  according  to 
property .*  or  be  equal?  And  if  according  to  population, 
should  the  rule  be  the  white  population,  the  free  popula- 
tion, or  the  total  population  ?  State  men  were  not  in  favor 
of  an  equal  tax  ;  while  National  men  naturally  asked  why 
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the  tax  should  not  be  equal  as  well  as  the  vote.  These 
questious  were  not  new;  they  had  vexed  Confess  when 
framing  the  Anicles  of  Confederation. 

i8o.  Framework  of  the  Government. — This  issue, 
as  already  slated,  related  to  the  model,  or  construction,  of 
the  Govcrnmeut  considered  as  a  machine.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  consist  of  a  legislature  alone, 
and  this  of  but  one  house.  This  was  merely  retaining  the 
old  framework.  Another  proposition  was,  a  government 
of  three  independent  branches,  and  a  congress  of  two 
houses.  Besides  these  principal  questions  there  were  many 
minor  ones  that  fall  into  the  same  group,  as:  How  shall  the 
President  and  Vice-President  be  chosen?  What  shall  be 
their  duties  ?  and. How  shall  the  Judiciary  be  organized? 

x8i.  Powers  of  the  Government. — At  one  extreme 
of  the  Convention  stood  a  few  men  who  desired  as  much 
as  possible  to  centralize  powers,  and  to  leave  the  Slates  a 
minimum  ;  at  the  other  extreme,  a  larger  number  who  did 
not  favor  giving  the  Union  any  considerable  increase  of 
powers  :  between  the  two  extremes  stood  a  third  class  who 
were  desirous  of  materially  strengthening  the  Government, 
but  by  no  means  agreeing  among  themselves  concerning 
details.     Two  of  the  questions  at  issue  will  be  staled. 

i8a.  Control  of  Commerce. — While  the  evils  result- 
ing from  State  control  of  commerce  were  universally  felt, 
and  were  also  the  main  cause  of  the  Convention's  being 
called,  still  the  delegates  were  far  from  being  a  unit  when 
they  came  to  deal  with  the  subject.  New  Jersey  had  pro- 
posed when  the  Articles  were  framed  to  give  Congress 
|x>wcr  over  foreign  trade.  The  Northern  States,  which 
owned  most  of  the  shipping  and  carried  on  most  of  the 
commerce,  xvere  now  generally  anxious  to  have  the  control 
of  commerce  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress ;  the  Southern 
States,  which  were  interested  in  a  few  princiftal  agricul- 
tural staples,  —  as  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  in 
tobacco,  North  Carolina  in  ship-stores,  South  Carolina  in 
rke,  and  Georgia  in  indigo  —  shrank  from  this  conclusion. 
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They  said  Congress  could  then  destroy  their  prosperity  by 
putting  export  duties  on  their  staple  products. 

183.  Slavery  in  the  Convention.— Slavery  gave  no 
little  trouble.  It  existed  by  Slate  authority  ;  the  Conven- 
tion proposed  to  leave  it  to  State  regulation,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  adjust  the  Government  of  the  Union  to  the 
institution.  It  presented  two  stubborn  questions.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  wanted  their  slaves 
counted  in  apportioning  voting  power  in  Congress,  but  did 
not  want  them  counted  in  apportioning  taxes  ;  while  many 
of  the  delegates  from  other  States  wanted  to  have  slaves 
taxed,  but  did  not  want  to  have  them  represented.  Then 
the  three  Soutbeni  States  were  also  determined  that  the 
importation  of  negroes  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
which  was  obnoxious  to  other  States. 

184.  Conflict  of  Interests. — Thus  were  the  delegates 
divided  in  opinion.  Thus  was  the  Convention  cut  through 
and  through  bylines  that  crossed  one  another  at  all  angles. 
Seldom  has  a  deliberative  assembly  been  compelled  to 
deal  A'ith  elements  so  blended  and  confusing.  But,  after 
all.  the  hope  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  country.  lay 
in  this  ver)'  confusion.  The  Large-state  and  Small-state 
parties  both  dissolved  the  moment  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  constituting  the  government  was  disposed  of,  and 
the  secondary  question  of  powers*  was  taken  up.  More- 
over, all  the  questions  did  not  demand  an  answer  on  any 
one  day  ;  had  they  done  so,  the  Convention  must  have 
ended  in  failure. 

185.  The  Virginia  Plan. — On  May  29  Governor  Ran- 
dolph presented  to  the  Convention  a  series  of  fifteen  resolu- 
tions that  are  known  as  the  Virginia  plan.  The  same  day  * 
Charles  Pinckuey.  of  South  Carolina,  also  presented  a  plan, 
These  plans  were  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 


I  It  b  well  known  to  blatoricsl  scholars  ttiat  thi;  K>ca11etl  "  Ptnck.n«y  plan"  M 
finincl  in  Elliot,  Vot.  E-.p.  t^>,  i*  n  documciit  of  tio  fttilboiity.  II  wut  tvltlriilljr 
Ailed  Iti  t-y  Ur,  I'Jnckney  a^the  Conveniinn  ivrocecded.  Se«  Tlt^  M,tittwn  Piiperv, 
Vut  III.,  Appcadut  2.  nn-l  TJ"-  U'nUmgs  of  Jamet  M.^dimm,  v.il  IV..  pp.  ija.  173, 
III.  iHi.  338.  J39,  J7«.  JN 
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until  June  13,  when  the  first  one,  somewhat  amended  and 
expanded,  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Convention.  This 
plan  embodied  the  National  theory  in  its  strongest  form. 
The  Legislative  branch  should  consist  of  two  houses,  the 
first  elected  by  the  people  of  the  States  for  three  years,  the 
second  by  the  State  Legislatures  for  seven  years  ;  the  Execu- 
tive should  be  chosen  by  the  two  houses  of  the  National 
Legislature ;  the  Judiciary,  by  the  second  house.  The 
representation  in  each  House  should  be  according  to  tlie 
respective  population  of  the  States,  or  their  quotas  of  con- 
tribution. This  rule  would  have  given  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia  twenty-six  Representatives  in  a 
House  of  sixty-six.  and  thirteen  Senators  in  a  Senate  of 
twenty-eight. 

186.  The  Jersey  Plan.— On  June  15  Mr.  Patterson, 
of  New  Jersey,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  small  States,  pre- 
sented the  alternative  scheme,  in  eleven  resolutions.  This 
plan  made  no  change  in  the  basis  of  the  Government ;  it 
left  Congress  a  single  body,  with  au  equal  representation 
elected  by  the  States.  It  provided  a  Federal  Executive  to  be 
appointed  by  Congress,  and  a  Judiciary  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive.  This  plan  was  much  more  definite  and  full 
with  regard  to  powers  than  the  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Bui  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  statesmen 
were  looking  mainly  at  two  different  things  :  Randolph,  at 
organizing  a  new  government ;  Patterson,  at  strengthening 
an  old  one. 

187.  Reaffirmation  of  the  Virginia  Plan. — The 
Randolph,  Pinckncy,  and  Patterson  plans  were  now  sent  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  that  the  new  one  might  l)e 
discussed.  The  Committee  reported,  June  19,  that  it  did  not 
agree  to  the  Patterson  propositions,  and  again  affirmed  the 
Virginia  plan.  This  action  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Small- 
state  men  and  came  near  upsetting  the  Convention.  The 
Large-state  men  were  now  at  liberty  to  go  on  and  frame  a 
constitution,  if  they  could  hold  together :  but  they  knew 
perfectly  well  Ihnt  any  constitution  approved  by  a  vote  of 
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six  States  to  five  would  be  rejected.  Fortunately,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  first  aud  second  groups  of  questions  left  the 
Couveution  a  door  of  escape,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 

t88.  Character  of  The  Convention.— In  all  sixty-five  delegates 
were  appoiuted,  but  only  fifty-five  attended.  Of  these  one  bad  sat  in 
the  Albany  Congress,  three  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  seven  in  the 
Coagieas  of  1774,  nine  bad  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
forty-three  had  been  members  of  Congress  and  eighteen  were  mem- 
bers at  this  time.  Twenty-nine  had  received  a  liberal  education/ 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  or  in  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain.  In  ability,  education,  and  political  experience,  the  Conven- 
tion represented  the  best  elements  of  the  country.  Washington  and 
Franklin  were  the  two  most  famous  members  ;  Madison  and  Hamil- 
ton were  the  ablest  political  thinkers,  but  there  was  a  large  number 
of  men  of  a  high  order  ofability. 

189.  The  Words  "Strong"  and  "  Weak."— The  arabiguitica 
lurking  in  these  words  have  much  confused  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Convention.  To  say  that  a  man  favored  a  "strong"  or  a 
"weak"  government  does  not  settle  his  status.  For  example, 
although  Mr.  Randolph  favored  a  "  strong  government,"  he  resisted 
giving  Congress  the  control  of  commerce,  and  finally  refused  to 
sign  the  Constitution  lest  it  t>ecome  an  instrument  of  tyranny. 
His  "strong  government  "  was  one  of  three  departments,  having  a 
bicameral  Congress,  in  which  the  States  should  be  ratably  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Patterson,  and  the  Northern  Slate  men  generally, 
wanted  a  "weak  government,"  aud  yel  they  wished  to  give  Con- 
gress the  control  of  commerce.  Their  "weak  government "  was  one 
in  which  the  States  were  equally  represented. 

190.  Composition  of  the  Large-state  Party.— This  party  was  nol 
composed  exclusively  of  large  States.  Had  it  been,  It  could  never 
have  commanded  more  than  three  votes  out  of  twelve.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted,  on  tlie  motions  involving 
this  issue,  along  with  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  aud  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  made  up  the  other  party.  New  Hampshire  was  nol  prec* 
cut  OQtil  Jnly  33,  and  Rhode  Island  not  at  any  time.  Had  these  two 
States  been  present  from  the  beginning,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  final  outcome  would  have  been.  "A  more  fortunate  anion  of 
circumstances  for  even-handed  compromise  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined.  The  large  States  bad,  Uirongh  all  the  preliminary  debates, 
a  majority  of  six  to  five,  large  enough  to  insure  a  general  mn  of 
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success  in  uatioaalizing  the  new  government,  but  iiot  so  large  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  ofileferencc  to  the  minority." 

191.  Slarery  in  the  Colonies. — In  1619,  the  very  year  that  Vir- 
ginia won  her  House  of  Burgesses,  a  Dutch  ship  lauded  a  few  negroes 
at  Jamestown,  and  with  that  act  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  Cnitecl 
States  began.  For  a  time  its  growth  was  very  slow  ;  few  negroes 
were  imported,  and  their  natural  increase  was  small.  Afterwards, 
both  importations  and  the  natural  increase  became  more  rapid.  The 
increase  iu  the  total  numticr  of  slaves,  as  well  as  their  distribution 
North  and  South,  is  shown  by  this  table  :  > 

1715  1773  1790 

Nortb ». .» H«».»...».»».l«.9eo  »« -    4a>l»  »»».-  4'>>37o 

fioath - .....»47,9yi  „ _.^^s,oao  A^7  v7 

ToUl -.-. — ^98,850  _ 501.  i»  697.8y7 

Generally,  the  Colonies  were  opposed  to  the  slas-e  trade  and  to 
slavery.  Statutes  by  the  score  designed  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  ore  found  in  their  statute  books.  Dulthis  opposi- 
tion was  always  overborne  by  British  traders  supported  by  the  British 
gor.'mment.  The  fcelin>;  of  the  couulry  is  shown  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress,  April  6,  1776,  three  months  before  iudcpend* 
ence  was  declared:  "That  no  slaves  l>e  imported  iuto  any  of  the 
thirteen  Unitc<l  Colonies.*'  Some  of  the  Slates,  as  Virginia,  had 
already  token  the  same  action.  In  1787  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  Blassachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  iu  the  five  other  Northern 
States  it  was  doomctl  to  early  extinction.  The  most  enlightened 
Southern  men  looked  upon  the  institution  as  a  great  evil  to  ha  reme- 
dial as  soon  as  possible ;  and  it  appears  to  have  lK^en  the  general 
expectation  in  the  South  that  the  remedy  would  come  at  an  early  dny. 
The  iadustrial  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  of 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  for  the  time  depended  upon  slave 
labor.  It  was  almost  universally  believed  that  emancipation  would 
be  attended  by  greater  eWls  than  slavery  itself.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  was  a  strong  antislavery  man,  said  the  two  races,  equally  free, 
could  not  live  together  in  the  same  government. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  FRAMED. 

See  references  of  last  chapter,  to  wbich  mav  be  added  Johuston's 
article,  Cotnfromises  in  I'.  S.  ffisior\\  /.,  ///.,  ^in  Lalor's  Cyc/optr- 

dia. 

192.  First  Compromise. — Twice  before  June  15  it 
had  been  suggested  that  different  rules  of  suffrage  should 
be  adopted  for  tlie  different  Houses.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  these  suggestions  at  the  time.  On  June  29  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Connecticut,  proposed  that  instead  of  longer  opposing 
the  Xational  idea  to  the  State  idea,  the  Convention  should 
combine  the  two, — make  the  suffrage  proportional  in  the 
one  House  and  equal  in  the  other.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  also  of 
Connecticut,  made  tV.at  motion.  The  Union,  he  said,  was 
partly  National,  partly  Federal;  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  first  branch  would  be  conformable  to  the  Na- 
tional principle,  and  an  equality  of  voices  in  the  other 
would  be  conformable  to  the  Federal  principle.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin seconded  the  motion.  "The  small  States  contended," 
he  said,  **  that  the  National  principle  would  endanger  their 
liberties  ;  the  large  States  contended  that  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple would  endanger  their  money.  When  a  broad  table  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  edges  of  the  planks  do  not  fit,  the 
artist  takes  a  little  from  both  and  makes  a  good  joint." 
This  motion,  sometimes  called  the  "Connecticut  Compro- 
mise," was  finally  adopted.  With  it  were  coupled  two 
other  propositions.  The  first  of  these,  "  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives," 
was  n  concession  to  the  large  States.  The  other  one,  that  in 
apportioning  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  Ihree-fiflhs 
of  the  .sfa^ves  should  be  counted,  was  a  concession  to  the 
Carolinas  aC^  Georgia,  This  compromise  was  not  adopted 
as  a  whole  f*t  one  time,  but  by  separate  votes,  item  by 
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item.  The  concession  of  an  equal  vote  to  the  small  States 
was  made  irreversible.  Article  V.  of  the  Constitution 
declares:  '*  No  State  without  its  consent  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

193.  Effects  of  the  Compromise. — The  adoption  of 
this  compromise  was  followed  by  two  favorable  results. 
The  men  most  opposed  to  an  efficient  govemmtnt  went 
home  in  disgust;  while  the  Small-state  men,  who  really 
wanted  such  a  government,  were  put  In  a  good  humor,  and 
were  ready  to  assist  in  making  it  as  strong  as  was  neces- 
sary. Now  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  States 
would  not  be  merged  in  a  consolidated  National  plan,  or 
their  influence  lost  in  public  affairs,  such  delegates  as 
Diclrinsou  and  Patterson  worked  side  by  side  with  Frank- 
lin and  Madison  in  perfecting  the  details  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nothing  could  show  more  conclusively  that  the  most 
radical  difference  of  opinion  related  to  the  organic  nature 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  to  its  powers  or  its  frame- 
work. 

X94.  Second  Compromise. — This  relates  to  com- 
merce, and  simply  balaiices  the  two  propositions  :**  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes,"  and,  "No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  State."  The  first  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  commercial  States  of  the  North  ;  the  second, 
to  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South. 

X95.  Third  Compromise. — The  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia maintained  that  Congress  should  be  prohibited  from 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  or  taxing  it  more  highly  than 
other  commerce.  After  a  heated  debate,  which  brought 
the  Convention  to  a  stand-still  as  effectually  as  the  reprc- 
scntatiun  question  had  done,  the  three  Stales  united  with 
New  England  in  carrying  a  new  compromise.  It  was  con* 
ceded,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Congress  should  not  forbid 
the  trade  for  twenty  years  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  in 
the  meantime  Congress  luight  impose  upon  the  negroes 
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imported  a  tax  often  dollars  a  head.  The  three  States  also 
assisted  the  North  in  striking  out  of  the  Constitution,  as  it 
then  stood,  a  clause  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
House  of  Congress  to  enact  navigation  laws.  Virginia 
strongly  opposed  this  compromise.  She  thought  the  first 
feature  would  tend  to  perpetuate  slavery,  while  she  ob- 
jected to  giving  the  control  of  commerce  to  a  majority  in 
Congress.  It  was  also  a  part  of  this  arrangement  that 
slaves  escaping  from  one  State  into  another  should  be 
given  up  to  their  masters  on  demand. 

196.  Stages  of  Progress.— Few  of  these  need  be 
here  reported.  On  July  24  the  whole  subject,  including  all 
the  material  that  had  been  accumulated,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five,  called  the  Committee  of  Detail,  to  report 
a  draft  of  constitution.  The  report  of  this  committee,  sub- 
mitted August  6.  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  finally  adopted.  The  whole  ground  was  now 
gone  over  again  ;  some  old  features  were  dropped,  and 
some  new  ones  added.  On  September  S  the  articles 
already  agreed  to  were  sent  to  a  Committee  of  Revision, 
consisting  of  five,  for  arrangement  and  revision  of  style. 
Four  days  later,  the  Constitution  came  back  nearly  iu  its 
present  form,*  and  the  proceedings  entered  on  their  final 
stage.  Three  or  four  days  were  now  spent  in  a  final  revi- 
sion. A  few  changes  were  made,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  rate  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  40,000  lo 
30,000.  Resolutions  submitting  the  Constitution,  and  an 
address  lo  Congress  to  be  signed  by  the  President,  were 
agreed  to.  On  the  final  vole  the  Stales  present  were  unan- 
imous, viz. ;  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 
New    Jersey,    Pennsylvania,    Delaware,   Virginia,    North 


1  ''The  finish  iclveii  lo  lltr  »iyl«  and  •rrmnKL-mrtil  uf  the  Cuu»:itution  fnlrly 
b#lonKKtnthc  |M-n  of  Mr.  {Gouvcmrur]  Murrui :  the  tii»k  hiiYitiK  pnihaMy  been 
)iaD«lfOover  in  Mm  1w  ttie  ctuinnan  of  the  (ximnilltec.  himKlf  ft  tiiffUly  tc> 
■pfTlrtl  mimtbri,  ami  wllh  Ihc  rnxly  ooticurrrncr  o(  Ihr  ollirra-  A  b«llcr  choice 
CTMiM  nt4  have  iM-m  luadr,  a»  the  tK-r(nrntaiicr  of  the  tM%x  jmivrd."— Jamc* 
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Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Single  delegates 
were  present  from  New  York  and  Maryland,  but  they 
could  not  cast  the  voles  of  those  States. 

197.  Signing  and  Adjournment. ^Monday,  Septem- 
ber I7»  the  Couvention  met  for  the  last  time.  The  Consti- 
tution had  been  engrossed  and  was  ready  to  be  signed. 
Only  forty-two  of  the  fifty-five  raeiubers  who  had  attended 
were  present,  and  three  of  these  had  declared  themselves  in 
opposition.  lu  the  hope  that  the  signatures  of  all  might  be 
secured,  a  form  that  made  the  signers  merely  witnesses  to 
what  had  been  done,  and  did  not  declare  their  approval,  had 
been  adopted.  *'Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereunto  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names."  But  the  three  members 
still  refused  to  sign.  So  the  thirty-nine  men  signed,  and 
the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die, 

196.  The  Three  Compromises* — The  history  of  these  compro- 
mises is  of  the  grtatest  iiiteresi.  It  reveals  some  of  the  difficulties 
attendiug  constituting;  a  feileral  government,  and  particularly  a  fed- 
eral republic,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  adjustment  of  two  jurisdic- 
tions. Secondly,  it  shows  the  skill  with  which,  in  the  present  case, 
this  problem  was  solved.  Aud.  thirdly,  it  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  political  geuius  of  the  Bnglish-spcalcing  people,  who  never  press 
an  abstract  principle  to  an  extreme,  but  rather  consult  the  farts  of 
history.  The  first  and  third  compromises  have  been  denounced  as 
compromises  of  a  moral  question.  Slavery  then  existed  in  most  of 
the  States  ;  the  Convention  could  not  abolish  it.  even  if  such  were  its 
wish  ;  and  the  members  generally  thought  it  as  proper  a  subject  for 
compromise  as  any  otlier.  So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  without  these 
compromises  no  conetitutiou  would  have  been  made,  and  the  Anier 
kan  Union  would  have  fallen  to  pieces.  Furthermore,  they  were 
maile  at  diffcreut  stAges  of  the  Convention's  progress  as  the  subjects 
were  reached, 

199.  Second  Conrention  Proposed. — The  last  few  days  of  the 
Convrntinn,  the  idea  of  calling  a  sccoud  convention  got  aOoat.  The 
Constitution  provided  for  its  own  amendment  ufter  it  should  '^o  into 
eilrct,  but  this  did  nut  satisfy  the  men  who  brought  forward  this 
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proposition.  They  insiftlcd  tbnt  it  should  be  anicuded  before  going 
iuto  e0ectt  or  at  lea^l  that  au  opportunity  for  ameudmeut  should  be 
given.  Oovemor  Randolph  twice  made  that  motion,  and  said  he 
would  vote  for  the  Constitution  if  the  motion  were  carried.  Mr. 
Mason  aaid  in  favor  of  one  of  these  motions  :  "  A  second  convention 
will  know  more  of  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  be  able  to  provide  a 
system  more  consonant  to  it."  Mr.  Piuckney  replied  ;  "Notliing  but 
confusion  and  contrariety  will  spring  from  the  experimeal.  The 
States  will  never  agree  in  their  plans,  and  deputies  to  a  second  con- 
vention coming  together  under  the  diKCordanl  impressions  of  their 
constituents,  will  never  agree."  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

200.  Spirit  of  the  Convention.— The  three  members  who  refused 
to  sign  were  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mason  and  Randolph, of 
Virginia.  They  had  all  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Convention,  and 
Mason  and  Randol]>h  had  supported  the  strongest  features  of  the 
Virginia  plan.  But  now  that  the  wniV  was  nnished,  and  they  could 
survey  it  as  a  whole,  they  seemed  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  lojg 
step  forward  that  had  hcen  taken.  Randolph  afterwards  favored  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  but  Mison  and  Gerry  opposed  it  to 
the  end.  The  three  statesmen  assigned  various  and  conflicting  rea- 
sons for  their  final  action,  which  called  out  a  number  of  the  signers  in 
reply.  Franklin  said  he  expected  no  better  constitution,  and  was 
not  sure  but  this  one  was  the  best.  GouvL*meur  Morris  had  objec- 
tions, but  considered  the  plan  agreed  upon  the  best  one  attainable. 
Uauiilton  said  no  man's  ideas  were  more  remote  from  the  plan  than 
his  own  :  but,  "is  it  possible.**  he  asked,  "to  deliberate  l>eiweeu 
anarchy  and  couvnlsion  on  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  to 
expected  from  the  plan,  on  the  other?"  How  utterly  the  three  o 
jectors  failed  to  read  the  tuture,  is  shown  by  the  prophecy  of  Maso 
ihat  **  the  dangerous  power  and  structure  of  the  government "  would? 
"end  either  in  monarchy  or  a  tyrannical  aristocracy  ;  which,  be  was 
in  doubt,  bnl  otie  or  the  other  he  was  sure.'* ' 

201.  Records  and  Reports. — ^Just  before  adjourning,  the  Convcn- 
tioD,  in  response  to  a  question  by  its  President  oa  to  the  dispoMlioa 
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1  Mr.  Madison  cIo!K-»  liit  rt- iKirt  uf  iUe  ilclMtcsuf  the  CoiivcuUun  with  ihis 
|MirKK(^l>l^  ■  "Whilst  tlic  IjibI  nirtnl>ct»  were  fri(ctitn^,  Dr  PnLutLlin,  luvkjUK 
Uiwiird§  the  prc*ident'«  chair,  ai  Uit  tMck  of  which  ■  riiiiiti  Miu  hnpftco*^  t*^  l** 
palntcO,  observed  lo  a  hv  member*  near  him,  Ihat  palulcrv  bud  round  It  dif- 
ficiltt  tO(li*tiii)cutAl)  in  their  url  «  rinlu^  rToni  a  Ktling  fun.  '  1  tuttx.*  satd  he. 
'often  ftud  often  lu  the  coursi-  of  Ihr  »rs«ion,  and  the  >-ici»«itnilrf  of  my  hupca 
and  fenrs  si  to  Ity  U«uc.  lixiVed  nt  thiit  behind  the  pmldent  without  t«illiC 
ubtr  lo  tril  whether  it  wa^  ti.sini;  or  »rttinx  :  t'Ut  now.  at  length,  1  tuve  the  hii| 
pines*  to  know  that  it  l«  «   rl«-hitt  atM   not  a  iettinr  sun'."     i:il(f>l'«  Dctiati 

Vot.  v^  p.  sfts. 
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to  be  made  of  the  Journal  and  other  papers,  voted  that  they  should 
all  be  intrusted  to  him,  subject  to  the  order  of  Congress  if  ever 
organized  under  the  Constitution.  In  March,  1796,  Washington  de- 
posited the  manuscript  volumes  containing  them  in  the  State  De- 
partment Mr.  Madison,  besides  bearing  an  able  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, took  copious  notes  of  the  discussions,  which  constitute  the  only 
existing  report  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  principal  sources  of  information  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

References, 

Bancroft,  Vo!.  VJ.  {Forutation  of  ike  Consii/uh'on,  4^  jr);  llil- 
drcth,  Voi.  III.:  Wxnsor,  I'o/.  VII.,  C/kj/.  ^^Z  I'rothingham,  Chap. 
XII.;  Pitkin,  Chap,  XVIII.;  Hart,  Chap.  VI.;  Johnston,  The 
Constiiution  of  the  U.  S.,  I.-III.  (in  I^alor),  and  The  United  States, 
v.;  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History;  McMaster, 
Vol.  /.,  Chap,  v.;  Story,;  Book  III,  Chap.  I.;  Smith,  The  Movement 
Towards  a  Second  Constitutional  Conventioft  in  iyS8  (in  Essays  in 
the  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.  5".,  Edited  by  J.  F.  fameson^, 

EllioVs  DebatcSy  Vols.  II.~IV.  These  three  volumes  contain  the 
reports  of  the  debates  in  the  State  Conventions  called  to  ratify  the 
Constitution.    See  ^%o  Journals  of  Congress^  Vol.  IV, 

202.  Constitution  Sent  to  Congress. — The  Consti- 
tution reached  Congress  September  20,  1787,  accompanied 
by  the  two  resolutions  and  the  address  that  the  Convention 
had  adopted.     Tliis  is  the  first  of  the  two  resolutions: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  preceding  Constitution  be  laid  be 
fore  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  that  it  ie 
tiie  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  it  should  afterwards 
l>e  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  In  each 
State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of 
its  Legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification ;  and  that 
each  convention  assenting  to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled." 

203.  Action  of  Congress, — The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration provided  that  no  alteration  should  at  any  time  be 
made  in  them  unless  it  were  first  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and 
were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every  State. 
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The  document  that  had  been  framed  and  now  lay  on  the  table 
was  not  a  series  of  alterations  in  the  Articles,  but  a  wholly 
new  constitution;  moreover,  this  constitution  did  not  ema- 
nate from  the  States,  as  the  Articles  had  done,  but  from  the 
peopleof  the  United  States;  while  the  last  article  ran:  "The 
ratifications  of  the  conventions  of  nine  Stales  shall  l>e  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
Stales  so  ratifying  the  same/'  The  Convention  did  not  ask 
Congress  to  agree  to  anything,  but  only  to  send  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  States,  and  await  their  action.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  to  have  Congress  propose  amendments,  but  this 
failed.  Had  it  succeeded,  some  States  would  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  Convention,  and  some 
the  Constitution  as  amended  by  Congress,  and  so  it  would 
have  failed  altogether, 

September  29  Congress  adopted  this  resolution  by  a 
unanimous  vote : 

**  That  the  said  report,  namely  the  Constitution  with 
the  resolutions  and  ihe  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures,  in  order  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  Slate  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the 
Con\*ention  made  and  provided  in  that  case." 

304-  Reception  of  the  Constitution. — The  Conven- 
tion had  succeeded  in  keeping  its  secrets.  No  part  of  the 
Constilutiou  passed  its  do<>rs  until  it  had  completed  its 
work  and  a<ljotirneU.  Immediately  on  its  publication,  the 
country  was  thrown  into  &  fever  of  excitement  that  con- 
tinued to  increase  until,  almost  a  year  later,  the  eleventh 
State  had  given  its  ratification.  The  press  teemed  with 
pamphlets.  lxx)ks,  esnays,  broadsides,  articles,  poems,  let- 
ters, allegories,  and  squibs.  The  land  resounded  with 
speeches.  At  first  there  were  three  classes  of  men  :  the 
friends  of  the  new  plan,  its  enemies,  and  those  who  had  not 
made  up  llielr  roiuds.     Its  ratification  was  dae  in  the  cud 
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to  the  fact  that  the  first  class  were  able  to  convert  the 
majority  of  the  third  one. 

205.  Friends  of  the  Constitution. — Mr.  Curtis  di- 
vides these  into  three  classes  :  (i)  A  large  body  of  men 
who  recognized  iu  the  Consiilutiou  the  admirable  system 
which  it  proved  to  l>e  when  put  into  operation;  (a)  men 
who  believed  it  to  be  the  best  attainable  government,  over- 
looking defects  which  they  acknowledged,  or  trusting  to 
the  power  of  amendment ;  and  (3)  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes,  who  regarded  the  commercial  and 
revenue  powers  with  great  favor/ 

206.  Its  Enemies.  —  The  same  writer  divides  its 
enemies  into  four  classes:  (i)  Those  who  had  always 
opposed  any  enlargement  of  the  Federal  system  ;  (2)  those 
whose  consequence  as  politicians  would  be  diminished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  government  able  to  attract  to  its 
service  the  highest  classes  of  talent  and  character;  (3) 
those  who  conscientiously  believed  its  provisions  and 
powers  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  tlie  Slates  and  to  the 
public  Iil>erty  ;  aud  (4)  those  who  were  opposed  to  any 
government,  State  or  National,  that  would  have  vigor  or 
energy  enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  property,  lo  prevent 
schemes  of  plunder  iu  the  form  of  paper  money,  and  to 
bring  about  the  discharge  of  public  and  priiikte  debts.* 

207.  Arguments  against  the  Constitution.  -The 
old  arguments  against  strengthening  the  government  were 
all  revamped  and  many  new  ones  invented.  But  the  main 
objections  sprang  from  the  old  root,  the  antagonism  in- 
volveil  in  the  dual  system  inherited  from  Colonial  times. 
Most  Americans  now  living  have  thoroughly  adjusted  the 
two  loyalties  and  the  two  patriotisms,  but  a  century  ago 
few  had  made  that  adjustment.  Morovcr,  National  feeling 
was  then  weak,  State  feeling  strong.  A  collection  of  argu- 
ments soberly  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution 
could  be  made,  that  to-day  wouhl  be  most  amusing. 

lIliflloryortlicCaiiMlimion,  VoL  It .  p.  4^$. 
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ao8.  No  Bill  of  Rights. — Most  of  the  State  constitu- 
tions contained  bills  of  rights.  They  conMsled  of  pro^wsi 
tiou3.  raaiuly  copied  froiu  the  great  EuglisU  charters. 
Asserting  certain  civil  rights  as  belonging  to  the  people. 
A  motion  for  a  committee  to  prepare  such  a  bill  to  accom- 
pany tlie  Constitution  had  been  lost  in  the  Convention. 
But  when  the  Constitution  came  before  the  people  for  their 
ratification,  the  strongest  attack  was  made  at  this  point. 
The  omission  of  such  a  bill  was  declared  a  fatal  defect. 
The  "little  despised  things  called  maxims*'  were  declared 
to  be  the  real  safeguards  of  freedom,  Mr.  Hamilton  replied 
to  this  criticism  that  bills  of  rights  are  by  their  nature 
contracts  iKtween  kings  and  their  subjects,  abridgments  of 
prerogative  in  favor  of  privilege,  reservations  of  rights  not 
surrendered  to  the  prince  ;  that  they  have  no  application 
to  constitutions  professedly  fouuded  upon  the  power  of  the 
people  and  executed  by  their  representatives  and  servants  ; 
that,  in  a  republic,  the  people  surrender  nothing  ;  that  the 
preamble  of  tlie  Constitution  is  a  much  better  recognition 
of  popular  rights  than  volumes  of  such  aphorisms  as  com- 
monly composed  bills  of  rights.*  It  was  also  contended 
that  the  Constitutioa  itself  was  a  bill  of  rights  in  every 
rational  sense,  and  to  evcr>' useful  purpose;  also  that  the 
State  bills  of  rights  would  still  be  in  force,  and  that  they 
would  prove  all-sufhcient. 

209.  State  Conventions  Called. —  The  Convention 
recommended  that  the  Constitution  be  sent  for  ratification 
to  State  conventions  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
Legishitnrcs,  liecause  it  was  virtually  a  National  system, 
and  not  a  confederacy.  Besides,  conventions  called  for  this 
special  puqxise  would  give  a  much  better  opportunity  for 
dim  and  thorough  discussion  thau  the  Legislatures.  The 
Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  alone  refused  to  comply,  but 
submitted  the  Constitution  to  a  popular  vote,  which  could 
not  affect  the  issue  one  way  or  the  other. 
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210.  Conditional  Ratification  Proposed. — The  \.uii- 
vcution  bad  scarcely  adjounied  when  Ihcrc  l^nrgan  a  niO£»t 
determined  attempt  to  have  the  ratifications  made  condi- 
tional. More  definitely,  the  plan  was  to  have  the  Slate 
conventions  propose  amcnduiculs  to  he  referred  to  a  second 
General  Conventioa,  and  then  ratify  the  Constitution,  pro- 
vided these  amendments  were  adopted,  or  at  least  consid- 
ered. The  supporters  of  the  Constitution  said  the  true 
plan  was  to  ratify  first,  and  leave  amendments  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Constitution  itself, 

211.  The  First  Ratifications. — Delaware  led  the 
way,  ratifying  unanimously,  December  7,  1787,  Pennsyl- 
vania followed,  Deceml>er  12,  with  a  vote  of  46  to  23.  Then 
came  Now  Jersey,  the  iSthof  the  same  month,  with  a  unan- 
imous vole.  Georgia  also  was  unauimous,  January  2.  1788. 
Connecticut  ratified  the  glh  of  same  month  by  a  vole  of  128 
1040.  The  Massachusetts  convention  came  next  in  order, 
and  there  the  first  determined  battle  was  fought. 

212.  The  Massachusetts  Plan.^The  Massachusetts 
conveution  was  the  sixth  to  act.  Here  the  opposition  were 
determined  that  the  Constitution  should  not  go  into  opera- 
tion until  it  had  been  referred,  with  amendmeuts,  to  a 
second  General  Couveulion  for  revision.  A!,  last  this  plan, 
which  came  to  be  called  the '*  Massachusetts  plan/*  was 
agreed  upon  :  The  convention  should  unconditionally  rat- 
ify, but  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress certain  amendments.  Upon  this  plan  a  majority  was 
obtained  after  a  month's  debate.  The  vote  was  taken  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1788,  and  blood  187  to  168.  The  friends  of  the 
ConsUlution  in  several  other  States  overcame  the  opposition 
\»y  followi!ig  the  example  set  by  Massachusetts.  Without 
this  mode  of  procedure,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  failed  altogether. 

213*  The  Remaining  Ratifications.— Mar^' land  voted 
63  to  It.  April  28;  South  Carolina,  149  to  73.  May  23. 
The  New  Hampshire  Convention  at  its  first  session  could 
not  come  to  a  decision,  but  at  the  second  one,  Juneai,  gavd 
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57  votes  for  and  46  against  the  Constitution.  This  was  the 
ninth  ratification  and  made  the  Constitution  \'alid  in  re- 
spect to  the  uiue  States.  Virginia  gave  her  approval  after 
a  protracted  and  bitter  resistance,  June  21,  89  yeas  to  79 
nays.  New  York,  at  the  end  of  a  long  struggle,  and  more 
determined  than  that  in  Virginia.  July  26,  gave  the  narrow 
majority  of  three  in  a  total  vote  of  57.  To  secure  even  this 
small  majority,  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  a  recommendation  that  a  second  Federal 
Convention  should  be  called,  lo  act  upon  the  amendments 
that  had  been  or  should  be  proposed.  This  was  the  last 
ratification  until  the  new  government  had  been  some 
months  in  operation.  The  first  North  Carolina  Convention, 
by  a  decisive  vote,  refused  to  ratify  until  a  second  Federal 
Convention  should  be  called ;  the  second  one,  November 
21,  1789.  ratified  by  a  majority  of  11.  The  Rhode  Island 
ratification  was  not  giveu  until  May  29,  1790,  and  then 
only  by  a  vote  of  54  to  32.  As  rapidly  as  they  were  made, 
the  ratifications  were  transmitted  to  Congress. 

314.  Washington  and  Ratification. —  Waaliiugtou  expressed  his 
views  u^  to  ilie  bcbeme  to  defer  ratification  iu  tbe  strongest  terms. 
*'  Clear  I  am,'*  said  he,  "  if  another  Fetleral  Conveutiou  is  attempted, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  members  will  l>c  more  discordnnt  or  less 
acconuuoclaliDg  than  Uic  lasU  In  fine,  they  will  agree  on  iiu  ^eneial 
plan.  Gcucral  government  is  now  suspwndcd  by  a  thread  ;  I  minbt 
go  farther  and  say  it  is  at  an  end  ;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  3  fmitless  attempt  to  anieml  the  one  which  is  oflered  before  it  i» 
tried,  or  of  the  delay  of  the  attempt,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  need 
the  iiiti  of  prophecy  to  predict  The  Constitution  or  disuniun  is  tjc- 
for*  us  to  choose  from.  If  the  first  is  onr  election,  when  the  defects 
of  It  arc  experienced,  a  constitutional  door  is  o]>cn  for  Hniendmcuts, 
and  may  be  adopted  in  a  peaceatile  manner,  without  tumult  or  disfir- 
dcr."  Moreover,  the  populnr  conviction  thai  he  was  sure  to  be  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  iuau^ratioti  of  the  new  >;oA'emment  was  a^eat 
factor.  With  bin  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  safe.  Mon- 
roe wrote  to  JctTeraon,  **  Dc  assured  Washington's  inflnence  carriad 
this  ijovpmmenL" 

3JS,     Patrick  Hcmy.  —  This  distinguished  orator  bud  refused  a 
tl  in  the  Federal  Convention,  but  acccfitcd  one  in  the  Virginia con> 
venlion  called  to  ratify  it,  wber«  bia  course  well  illustrates  the  inns i 
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deteniiincd  opposition  llmt  was  made.  '*  He  could  not  endure,**  it 
hftfl  been  said,  *'  the  thought  of  a  govcrnmcxit  cxLertial  io  thai  of 
Virginia,  and  yot  possessed  of  tlie  power  of  direct  taxatiuu  over  tbe 
people  of  llie  State.  He  regarded  with  utter  abhorrence  tbe  idea  of 
laws  binding  the  people  of  Virginia  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and  thinking  that  he  saw  in  the  Constitutiou  a 
purely  national  and  consolidated  government,  and  refusing  to  see  the 
Federal  principle  which  its  advocates  declared  was  incorporated  in  its 
ftystem  of  representation,  he  shut  his  eyes  resolutely  upon  all  the 
evils  and  defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  denounced  the  new  plan 
as  a  monstrous  €lf  pAr\i"e  from  the  only  snfe  construction  of  a  Union. 
He  1)eIouged.  too,  to  that  school  of  public  men— some  of  whose  prin- 
ciples in  this  resi>ect  it  is  vain  to  question — who  considered  a  bill  of 
rigtits  essential  in  every  rcpublioen  government  that  is  clothed  with 
powers  of  direct  legislation/'* 

ax6.  Foreshadowings  of  Political  Parties.~In  the  conflict  at- 
tending the  cstablishuieut  of  the  Constitution,  the  beginnings  of  the 
future  political  parties  appeared.  They  nrose  out  of  the  absorbing 
question  of  the  times — the  expansion  of  the  National  Government. 
The  names  "National,"  pertaining  to  a  nation,  and  "Federal," 
pertaining  til  ajardus,  federation,  or  league,  justly  describe  the  two 
parlies  that  divided  the  country  in  17S7.  These  parlies  survived  that 
struggle,  although  there  was  some  changing  of  sides  and  of  names. 
The  Katioualists  now  assumed  the  name  I'ederalists.  Ijecause  they 
favored  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  Federal- 
ists Ixcame  Anti-federalists,  because  opposed  to  such  ratification.  A 
few  years  later  believers  in  loosc-constraction  were  called  Federalists, 
while  believers  in  strict  construction  called  themselves  Republicans 
and  Democratic-Republicans.  Changcof  name  did  not  imply  a  neces- 
sary change  of  principle.  Hamilton  and  Madison  were  Nationalists  in 
17H7,  because  they  favored  strenglliening  the  Government ;  they  were 
Federalists  iu  178S.  because  they  favored  ratifying  the  Federal  Con- 
st itution  ;  afterwards  they  separate<l,  the  first  iKrcomiug  a  Federalist 
and  the  second  a  Democratic-Republican,  tiecause  they  did  not  agree 
AS  to  the  powers  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution.  Again, 
Patrick  Henry  was  a  Federalist  in  17R7,  an  Anti-federalist  in  17SS, 
a\^\  8  Federalist  again  after  tbe  Government  was  put  in  operation. 

217.  Course  of  History  Reviewed.  In  the  preceding  history  two 
thiugit  stand  out  with  prominence.  One  is  that  it  was  the  ratifica- 
Uou»  of  the  State  conventions,  speaking  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
»ave  the  Constitution  all  its  binding  force.  Or,  aaC.-J.  Marsball  said: 
"From  these  conventions  the  CtnisUtution  derives  its  whole  author- 
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ity.**  The  other  is  that  the  ailoptioii  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  Govenmieiit  tof^cther  composed  a  political 
revohition.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  in  express  terms 
how  the  (iovernment  esta1>lishc<1  in  1775,  and  confirmed  in  1781, 
should  l>e  changed,  and  these  provisions  were  disregarded  in  every 
particular.'  Thus  the  new  order  of  things  was  a  peaceful  revolution 
enacted  hy  the  sovereign  people. 

\oTit. — Alfxandvr  Ilamilttm  had  been  \cry  influcntiiil  in  brin):inf;  about  lh« 
Federal  Convention  of  which  he  wa»  also  a  member.  Of  all  the  members  of  that 
body,  he  bi'Iievvd  in  a  ctron};  k'*^'*!'''**^*-'"^,  but  he  cherrfiilly  signed  the  Constitu- 
iMin  on  the  Kfniind  that  it  was  impossible  to  deliberate  between  anarchy  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  (fovcrnment  on  the  other.  The  Convention  over, 
Hamilton  threw  himself  into  the  ratifirntion  struggle,  and  without  him  r.tlifit-a- 
lion  would  h.tve  (ailed  in  New  York,  and  |>osslbly  in  other  Stateit,  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  H:ries  of  essays  to  cxpliiin  to  the  public  what  the  Constitution 
really  was.  and  called  to  his  si<le  Jay  and  Madison  to  aid  In  Its  execution.  These 
essays  are  collectively  known  as  **  The  Federalist,"  of  which  he  wrote  much  the 
larRcr  number.  They  were  widely  publiBhed  and  read,  and  had  great  influence. 
**  The  Federalist  *'  was  projected  for  a  temporary  purjwM.*,  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
best  cotiimentarv  on  the  Constitution  ever  written. 


*  See  Cuvley  :    Principles  of  Constitutional  I^aw,  p.  16. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  CONSTITUTION  GOES  INTO  OPERATION. 

REPEREN'CES. 

Bancroft,  Vol.  VI.  {Formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  $); 
inidieth.  Vol.  11/.;  Pitkin,  Chap.  A'A'.;  McMaster.  lot.  /.,  Chap. 
VI :  Hart.  Chap.  VII. :  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 
Annals  of  Congress,  Vol.  /.;  Benton,  Abridgment  of  the  De- 
bates of  Congress,  Vol.  /.;  Lanman,  History  of  Congress,  1^89  to 
ijgSy  Chap.  I.;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large. 

2x8.  Second  Resolution  of  the  Convention. — This 
related  to  putting  the  Constitutiou  into  operation,  and  was 
in  these  words : 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  have  ratified 
this  Constitution,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
should  fix  a  day  on  which  Electors  should  be  appointed  by 
the  States  which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on 
which  the  Electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings 
under  this  Constitution.  That  after  such  publication,  the 
electors  should  be  appointed  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives elected.  That  the  Electors  should  meet  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  President,  and  should 
transmit  their  votes  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and  directed, 
as  the  Constitution  requires,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ^nited 
States  in  Congress  assembled  ;  that  the  Senators  and  Rep> 
resentatives  should  convene  at  the  time  and  place  assigned  ; 
that  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  president  of  the  Senate 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting 
the  votes  for  President,  and  that,  after  he  shall  be  chosen, 
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the  Congress,  together  with  the  President,  should,  without 
delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  Constitution." 

219.  Action  of  Congress. — On  July  2.  17S8,  the  rati- 
fication of  New  Hampshire  was  received,  and  the  President 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  ninth  ratification.  Whereupon  it  was  ordered  :  "  That 
the  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
transmitted  to  Congress,  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  same,  and  report  an  act  to  Congress  for  putting 
the  said  Constitution  into  operation,  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  late  Federal  Convention."  On  the  i4lh 
of  the  same  mouth  the  committee  reported,  and  Septemt>cr 
ijth,  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

'*  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  be  the  day 
for  appointing  electors  iu  the  several  States,  which,  before 
the  said  day.  shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution  ;  that 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the 
Electors  to  assemble  in  their  respecti\'e  Slates  and  vote  for 
a  President ;  and  that  tlie  first  Wednesday  in  March  next 
be  the  time,  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place,  for 
commencing  the  proceedings  uuder  the  said  Constitution."  * 

aao.  Appointment  of  Presidential  Electors. — The 
new  Constitution  said  each  State  should  appoint  the  num- 
ber of  Electors  to  which  it  was  entitled,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  might  direct.  Ten  States  pro- 
ceeded on  the  day  api>ointcd,  January  7.  to  discbarge  thts 
duty.  New  York  made  no  appointments,  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  as  to  tbc 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  done;  while  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina  had  not  ratified  the  ConstilutidU,  and 
so  bad  no  part  in  the  first  Presidential  election. 

221,  First  Meeting  of  the  New  Congress. — Even 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  nine  States. 


IU  li«p^»«l  (bat  lb*  fim  WrdneHUir  In  M«rcli.  17*9.  *»•  tlie  4th  «rttutt 
■lontb.  which  tUy  lia*  •lace  ni4rkr«i  Ibr  brginnlBic  of  the  -  m- 

W'fit  ein>l  rtmcTr-wr*    (tn-l  «iwr^  iVi  bo*  I»rrn  ajnrtof  t  -elf 

fAioentlat*-  ^  m  New  Vnrk  Mhnt  tlif  jiI^^vf  uciiun  wa» 

oat]  :  (rnflicMl  was  kitfcaiiued- 
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many  people,  sorac  of  Ihera  ils  ardent  friends,  had  doubts 
whether  it  would  ever  go  into  operation.  They  were  far 
from  sure  that  there  was  enough  popular  interest  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  or  cleciion  of  Electors,  Representa- 
tives, and  Senators.  That  their  fears  were  not  without 
reason,  is  shown  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  or- 
ganization of  Congress.  Thirteen  meni!>ers  of  the  Lower 
House,  representing  four  States,  rei>orted  for  duty  March 
4;  adjouninicnts  were  had  from  day  to  day  until  April  1, 
when  thirty  memljers,  or  a  quorum,  being  present,  an  or- 
ganisation was  effected,  liight  Senators  from  four  States 
attended  March  4.  The  Senate  also  adjourned  from  day  to 
day  until  April  6,  wheti,  twelve  members  being  present,  a 
temporary  organization  was  cflTccted  by  the  election  of  John 
Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  President,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  .same  day.  the  two  Houses  met  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  witness  the  counting  of  the  voles. 
It  was  found  that  Washington  had  been  elected  President 
and  John  Adams  Vice-Picsident,  and  Mr.  Langdon  so  an- 
nounced. 

222.  Washington  Inaugurated. — Messengers  were 
at  once  sent  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  elect,  con* 
veying  ofEcial  information  of  their  election.  On  April  21 
Mr,  Adams  appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  took  the 
chair,  and  made  ati  address  appropriate  to  Ihe  occasion. 
The  30th  of  the  same  month  Washington  took  the  oath  of 
office  prescribetl  by  the  Constitution,  delivering  an  inaugu- 
ral address,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  great  office. 
Two  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Legislative  and  Ihc 
Kxecuitve.  were  now  in  motion  ;  (he  third.  The  Judiciary, 
had  to  await  the  enactiug  of  a  judiciary  law  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges. 


PART  II. 


THE  NATIOXAL  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 


THE  NATIONAL  AND  STATK  GOVERNMENTS. 


Rhperbncks. 

The  principal  aulhorilies  for  the  wcond  part  of  this  work  are  here 
given  once  for  all.  They  are  practically  the  samr  throughout,  and 
lo  rrpeal  them  at  Uie  head  of  even*  chapter  would  be  Ixilh  weari- 
some and  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  they  are  well-known  works, 
and  the  student  using  the  indexes  with  wiiich  they  are  lihcrally 
furnished,  will  have  little  diRiculty  in  fiiidiux  the  approptiale  pas- 
•Ages.  Occasional  titles  will,  however,  he  given  as  heretofore,  and 
•UU  others  iu  foot-notes. 

I.  CoNTKMPORAkV  AUTHORITItS. —/-'///<»/'> /?r^rt/rv,  t'o/s,  /.-I' 
The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  The  Journai  of  ike  Fedfmi  Com- 
Vntfion,  and  l!ie  second  one  Mr.  Madison's  Piary  of  the  Pebatfi. 
Volu  /A-//'.,  which  report  the  Debates  of  the  State  Conirntious,  may 
al40  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Madison's  /Vary  is  also  found 
in  TAe  Mat* i sort  Papen^  Vol,  I/f,  However,  the  great  contemporary 
expoaition  of  the  Constitution  is  The  Fedctatist. 

II.  Text-Writers  on  Constitutional  Law.— Story,  Cowmen- 
tahes  on  the  Cuuitiiution  of  t^e  V.  S. ;  Kent,  Commentanrs  on 
American  i.aw,  /brt  //..-  I'omer  y.  /ntrvdutdon  to  the  Consfitu- 
iiona/  JLmw  of  tA^  U.  S- :  Hare,  .'tmeruan  Coftstitutionat  Law:  Mil- 
ler, i.eeiures  on  the  Covstitntion  of  the  U,  S.;  Von  Hoist,  The 
Comstttuit/m  of  the  //.  .SL  (tf  Amenta;  Cooley,  Conslituiionol  Limi- 
taiiifHt,  and  Hiuiipiet  of  Consiitttiionat  Law,  Tl»e  first  of  the  two 
worlu  by  Judge  Cixilcy  is  prutically  a  treatise  on  the  Cousttlutional 
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U»w  of  the  States ;  Uie  second  one  sliould  be  in  tbe  handa  of  every 
teacher  of  the  Constitution. 

III.  Thk  UNiTKn  States  StrpKEME  Court  Reports. — These 
are  found  iu  153  Vols.,  and  arc  referred  to  in  every  cuse  save  the  last 
serieslo'lhe  iiBineof  Hie  Rci>orter:  Dalla?.  4  vols.,  CfJ»fh  9,  Wheaiofi 
12,  Peters  16,  HowarJ  24,  Blaek  2,  Wallace  23,  U»  S.,  65.  Wlienever 
a  decision  of  the  Court  is  referred  to  in  this  work,  the  appropriate 
citation  is  made. 

IV.  History.— Von  HoUt,  CoHslituliontil  and  fblifiral  History 
of  the  Unileii Slaifs  (a  series  of  10  volumes  covering  the  period  1750- 
iy6i);  Hildreth,  Jlistoty  0/  the  U.  S„  I'ols,  Jt'.-l'/.^  (coming  down 
only  to  1820);  London.  CoHsfittttionat  I/isiory  and  Covemmenl  of  (he 
U,  S:  Scboulcr,  History  of  the  U,  S.;  McMaster,  History  of  lite 
BropU  of  the  U.  S.:  Pitkin,  fKdiiical  and  Civil  History  of  the  U,  .9., 
Chaps.  XX.-XXV.;  Bancroft's  and  Cnrtis's  Histories  of  the  Consti- 
tutiou :  vt^luines  of  The  AtncricaH  Sfni^sman  Series.  The  teacher 
will  6nd  Johnston's  (fniled  Stales,  I'/.-A'/.,  \\\s  History  of  A  ntericaft 
fUlitiiS,  Htiil  his  historical  articles  in  Lalor's  Cycloptniia  very  help* 
fnl.  Kryce's  The  Amerii'an  Cominofturallh  is  second  in  value  to 
no  work  that  has  been  written  on  the  American  Government. 

V.  AlrscELi^NEOiTS. — U,  S,  Statutes  at  Large:  Congressional 
Debates,  Annals  of  Congress  and  Congressional  f^ecord  inclusive. 
17S9-1S95;  Desly.  The  Cunstifulion  of  the  ^1  S.  tvilh  nofe\,  nnd 
Manual  of  Practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  (/.  S,  with  notes  on  De- 
cisions. 

How  the  American  Government  was  made,  has  been 
described  at  sufficient  length  in  Part  I.  This  description 
has  also  made  it  plain  that  the  United  States  are  a  Fed- 
eral state,  or  Bundesslaat^  and  their  government  a  Federal 
government.  Light  has  also  been  thrown  upon  the  Na- 
tional nnd  State  sides  of  the  dual  system  and  their  rela- 
tions. It  now  becomes  our  duty  formally  to  describe  the 
two  governments  that  together  constitute  the  one  Ameri- 
can Government.  Shall  we  begin  with  the  Nation  or  with 
the  Slateji?  The  answer  to  this  qnestion  will  not  tiedonbl- 
r«l  when  we  have  considered  the  two  jurisdictions  under  a 
single  aspect. 

323,  Priority  of  the  States.— Federal  states  have 
commonly  1>ecn  formed  by  uniting  plural  states  previously 
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existing,  not  by  dividinp^  unitarj'  states.  Such  was  the 
history  of  the  American  state.  The  Colonies  as  polilical 
societies  came  before  the  United  States  as  a  political  society. 
Their  governments,  dating  from  the  origin  of  the  English 
plantations,  were  some  of  them  a  century  and  a  half  old 
when  the  National  Government  came  into  existence. 
These  facts,  which  have  sometimes  confused  the  work  of 
political  theorists,  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  (See  Chaps. 
I.-IV.) 

234.  First  Division  of  Powers. — Previous  to  the 
Revolution,  the  totality  of  governmental  powers  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Colonics  and  the  Home  government,  sover- 
eignty residing  in  the  latter.  The  separation  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  Mother  Countr>'.  which  practically  took  place  in 
1775,  involved  the  withdrawal  of  all  such  powers  from,  or 
their  denial,  to  her.  At  the  same  time  that  this  withdrawal 
or  denial  was  made,  the  totality  of  powers  was  divided,  by 
general  agreement,  however,  rather  than  by  formal  con- 
vention between  the  Colonies,  which  now  became  States, 
and  the  Union.  In  other  words,  the  General  Congreaa 
of  the  States,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  one  people,  as- 
sumed the  exercise  of  certain  powers  that  were  at  the  lime 
deemed  essential  for  the  common  defense,  and  this  assump- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  States  and  by 
the  American  people.  For  some  years  this  distribution 
rested  upon  a  purely  prescriptive  basis,  but  in  1781  it  was 
incorporated,  with  little  change,  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration.    (See  Chaps.  IV.-VI.) 

M5.  Second  Division  of  Powers.— The  first  distri- 
bution proving  unsatisfactory,  a  second  one  was  made  in 
1787-89.  This  was  effected  by  the  framing  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  still  stands,  so  far  as  a  written 
constitution  can  be  saitl  to  "stand,"  save  as  modified  by 
the  fifteen  Amendment^.  These  Amendments,  it  may  be 
observed,  sometimes  extend  the  original  grant  of  powers, 
as  XIII..  XIV.,  XV.;  sometimes  more  closclv  limit  or 
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define  that  grant,  as  I. -XI.,  and  sometimes  merely  change 
the  mode  in  which  au  old  power  is  exercised,  ai  XII. 

236.  Inherent  and  Delegated  Powers. —  The  cir« 
cumstauces  under  which  the  Union  originated  necessarily 
involved  one  distinction  between  the  Nation  and  the  Stale 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  powers  exercised  by 
the  State  government  are  never  called  grants  or  delegations 
of  power,  while  those  exercised  by  the  Nation  are  so 
styled.  The  States  are  therefore  said  to  possess  original  or 
inherent  powers,  the  Nation  granted  or  delegated  powers. 
This  distinction  dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  reserved  to  the  States  all 
rights  and  powers  that  were  not  *'  expressly  delegated*'  to 
the  United  States.  The  powers  of  the  States  may  also  be 
called  residuary  powers. 

327.  The  Constitution  a  Grant  of  Powers.— The 
Constitution,  which  made  so  many  other  changes,  did  not 
touch  the  fundamental  distinction  that  has  been  explained. 
History  shows  that  the  Convention  of  1787  intended  to 
proceed  on  the  theorj'  of  delegated  powers ;  the  Constitu- 
tion assumes  it  throughout,  while  Amendments  IX.  and  X. 
declare  it  in  express  words,  as  follows  : 

'  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people." 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
10  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.** 

228.  Phraseology  of  National  and  State  Constitu- 
tions.— To  au  extent  the  National  and  Stale  Constitutions 
are  written  in  different  political  vocabularies.  The  first 
sjK-aks  the  language  of  delegated  powers  ;  tlie  second 
speaks  the  language  of  inherent  powers.  Such  provisions 
as  those  quoted  above  arc  peculiar  to  the  National  instru- 
ment. Section  8,  Article  L,  of  the  Constituliou  comprises 
an  einimeration  of  the  general  powers  of  Congress  ;  but  no 
State  constitution  contains  a  similar  enumeration.     Still, 
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it  must  not  Iw  supposed  that  the  powers  of  the  NatioiiaJ 
Government  are  all  expressly  delegated, 

229.  Implied  Powers. — Kxpressed  powers  are  dele- 
gatcil  in  terms  ;  implied  powers  by  inference  and  necessity. 
Il  would  l)e  absurd  to  speak  of  the  *' implied"  powers  of 
Ihe  Stale,  for  implication  always  goes  with  delegation. 
Tlie  first  seventeen  clauses  of  Section  S,  referred  to  above, 
convey  express  grants  of  power,  while  the  last  clause,  by 
authorizing  Congress  to  make  all  laws  that  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
others  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  tlie  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  plainly  recog- 
nizes implied  powers.  But  such  powders  would  still  exist 
even  if  this  clause  were  not  in  the  Constitution,  for  they 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Government. 

C.-J.  Manhall  argned  in  one  of  his  greatest  opinions :  "  We 
admit,  as  nil  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  are 
limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended  ;  but  we  think 
the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  niu<it  allow  to  the  National 
Legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  it  confers  arc  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable 
that  body  to  perform  the  high  dnties  assigned  to  it  In  the  manner 
most  1»eueficia1  to  the  people,  l^et  Uie  end  be  legitimate  ;  let  it  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  Cunstitution,  and  all  means  which  are  ap- 
propriate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end.  which  nre  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  tlie  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
are  constitutional.'* ' 

230.  Powers  Delegated,  Prohibited,  Reserved. — 
Viewing  the  totality  of  political  powers  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Constitution,  we  see  them  falling  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups  :  (i.)  Powers  that  are  delegated  to  the  Union. 
(aO  Powers  that  are  prohibited  to  the  Union.  (3.)  Powers 
that  are  prohibited  to  the  States.  (4.)  Powers  that  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  This  residue  of 
powers,  their  original  possessors,  the  States  or  the  people, 
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deal  with  as  they  see  fit  when  they  frame  their  consthu- 
tions.' 

231.  Concurrent  Powers. — The  division  of  powers 
accomplished  in  1789  by  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
left  a  large  tract  of  political  territory,  so  to  speak,  open  to 
both  the  Union  and  the  States.  Accordingly,  the  two 
jurisdictions  overlap.  In  fact,  they  always  overlap  unless 
the  juris<licliou  of  the  Nation  excludes  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State.  For  example,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  Constitution  necessarily  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  are 
tiever  exclusive  of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  States, 
unless  { I  )  *•  The  Constitution  has  expressly,  in  terms,  given 
an  exclusive  power  to  Congress  ;'*  or  (2)  "The  exercise  of 
a  like  power  is  prohibited  to  the  States  ; "  or  (3)  '*  There 
is  a  direct  repugnancy  or  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of 
it  by  the  States.""  Taxation  well  illustrates  this  concur- 
rent jurisdiction.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
most  ample  revenue  powers,  but  it  denies  to  the  States  only 
the  laying  of  customs-duties  and  duties  on  tonnage.  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  levy  intenial  taxes,  and  the  States 
are  not  forbidden  to  do  so.      The  whole   field  of  internal 
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taxation  is  open  to  the  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Union. 
Generally,  however,  the  Stales  avoid  taxes  that  wouUi  over- 
laj)  those  already  imposed  by  Congress,  lest  property  and 
industry  be  undnly  burdened.  lu  some  cases  the  States 
have  exercised  powers  until  the  Nation  has  seen  fit  to  as- 
sume thcra.  as  in  bankruptcy  and  authorizing  paper-money. 

232.  Constitutional  Presumptions. —  The  student 
must  approach  the  Union  and  the  Stales  in  quite  diiferent 
ways.  The  presuniption  changes  as  we  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Judge  Cooley  states  the  difference  iu  these 
words  : 

**  To  ascertain  whether  any  power  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  rightfully  assumed,  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  ex- 
pressly or  by  fair  imphcalion  the  power  has  Ixrcn  granted." 

"To  ascertain  whether  a  State  rightly  exercises  a  power, 
we  have  only  to  see  whether,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  conceded  to  the  Union,  or  by  that  Con- 
stitution or  that  of  the  States  prohibited  to  be  exercised  at 
all.'*' 

233*  Method  of  Study. —  It  is  tlierefore  clear  that 
when  the  American  people  finally  divided  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  they  made  the  States  what  may  be  called  their 
resi<luary  legatees.  They  delegated  the  most  imposing 
powers — those  that  cottstitute  sovereignty  in  the  eye  of  In- 
ternational Law— to  the  Union,  and  left  the  remainder, 
unless  denied  iu  terms  or  by  implication,  to  their  former 
holders.  It  is  the  Nation,  therefore,  that  stands  out  with 
boldness  upon  the  political  background.  It  is  the  Nation 
that  arrests  the  atteutiou  and  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
Accordingly,  when  a  student  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  so  nuich  of  our  system  as  exists  and  works  under  his 
ow!»  eyes — which  belongs  mainly  to  the  State  sphere — he 
should  first  take  up  the  National  Government,  leaving  the 
States  for  later  study.     The  excepted  or  delegated  powers 
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naturally  precede  the  residuary  powers.  A  still  further 
reason  for  observing  this  order  is,  that  there  are  as  many 
State  constitutions  as  there  are  States,  agreeing  indeed  in 
their  mpst  prominent  features,  but  still  differing  in  import- 
ant details ;  while  the  study  of  the  National  Constitution,  if 
intelligently  carried  on,  will  not  fail  to  illuminate  them  all, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  dispose  of  them  together  within 
a  limited  compass  of  space. 


CHAPTER  XIU, 


THE  NATURR  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
Rkfkrenles. 

The  literature  of  the  preaeut  subject  is  very  voluminous.  All  the 
text  writers  niculioneU  in  references  to  last  chapter  treat  it  direirlly 
audthe  historians  iudirectly.  Clear  stntementsof  the  difTerent  views 
that  have  been  held,  will  be  fouud  in  Professor  Alexander  Johnston's 
articles  in  I^alor's  Cychptrdia,  bearing  the  following  titles :  Con- 
grfss,  Continenla! ;  Declaration  o/  Independence :  Nation  :  State 
Sovereignty;  Kentucky  f!esolntions ;  Coni'ention,  Hartford :  Judi- 
ciary; Allegiance  ;  Nutlijicatian  ;  Secession  ;  /Reconstruction.  The 
extreme  State  Rights  view  is  stated  by  Calhoun,  IP'ortts,  Vol.  /.,/i.///. 
t'ol.  II.,  pp.  /p7,  26^,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  i-fo  ;  by  Jefferson  Davis,  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederation  ;  and  by  A.  H.  Stevens,  The  War  Bctivcen 
the  States.  Madison's  view  is  stated  by  himself  in  The  Federalist , 
No.  8^^  and  iu  the  A'^  A,  Review,  October.  1830.  For  Webster's 
view,  see  ft^orJk^,  t'ol.  III.^  pp.  2jo,  44S  ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall's, 
McCulloch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland^  /  IVheaton  j/6;  Chief  Justice 
Chase's,  Te.tas  v.  H^hite,  7  Wallace  yoo. 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  has  been  a  source 
of  contention  almost  from  the  day  that  our  present  govern- 
ment went  into  operation.  The  logic  of  history  f/om  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Plantations  down  to  1787, 
imposed  upon  the  country  a  dual  form  of  government, 
irrespective  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  such  a  system. 
This  was  universally  admitted  at  the  time.  **  No  political 
dreJiraer,"  says  C.-J.  Marshall,  "  was  ever  wild  enough 
to  think  of  breaking  down  the  line  which  separated  the 
States,  and  compounding  the  American  people  into  one 
mass."  The  question  before  the  Federal  Convention  was 
not  the  speculative  oue  relating'  to  the  merits  of  federal 
government,  but  rather  the  practical  one  of  adjustment, — 
committing  certaiu  powers  of  government  to  the  States  and 
others  to  the  Nation.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
justment that  was  reached  ?    This  question  will   now  be 
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cxamiued  in  its  general  features,  leaving  minor  ones  to  be 
considered  hereafter.  First,  we  shall  look  at  contemporary 
opinion. 

234.  View  of  the  National  Party. — The  principal 
questions  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  framing  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  answers  that  were 
returned  to  them,  were  set  forth  in  Chapters  VIII. -X. 
The  general  issue  was  whether  a  National  system,  or  a 
Federal  slate,  should  be  formed,  or  the  old  State  system,  or 
Confederation,  with  modifications,  should  be  continued. 
That  issue  was  decided  in  all  essential  points  in  favor  of 
the  first  plan.  The  plan  finally  adopted  embraced  a  gov- 
ernment of  three  departments,  a  bicameral  legislature 
clothed  with  ample  powers,  and  an  efiident  executive  and 
judiciary — in  a  word,  a  government  that  at  all  points 
where  the  National  will  was  invoh*e<l,  was  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  Slate  governments,  and  was  fully  equipped  to 
execute  that  will  directly  upon  the  people.  One  concession 
was  made  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  relation  to  the 
slave  trade,  one  to  the  agricultural  States  in  regard  to  an 
export  duty,  and  one  to  the  small  States  of  an  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate  ;  but  no  one  of  the  so-called  compro- 
mises touched  the  heart  of  the  great  question  at  issue. 
While  the  men  who  favored  a  National  system  were  obliged 
to  concede  some  points  that  \hey  would  rather  have  re- 
tained, they  still  felt  at  the  close  of  their  labors  that  they 
had,  in  material  features,  secured  what  they  desired.  Men 
like  Patterson  and  Dickinson,  who  had  originally  favored 
a  Stale  system,  understood  the  grand  result  in  the  same 
way.  This  was  also  the  understanding  of  the  men  who 
abandoned  the  Convention  before  it  adjourned,  and  those 
who  at  last  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution. 

335,  View  of  the  State  Party.— This  is  the  name 
bonie  by  the  men  who  opposed  the  Constitution.  They 
did  so  on  the  express  ground  that  a  National  system  had 
1x»en  fonned.  The  Constitution  spoke  iu  the  name  of  the 
people,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  the  name  of  the 
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States;  and  the  State  men,  hopiii}^  to  create  prejudice 
thereby,  caught  at  the  chauge  uf  style  and  strove  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Patrick  Henry  demanded  in  the  Virginia 
convention,  "Why  the  change  from  '  we,  the  States,'  to  '  we, 
the  people  *?  "  and  he  denounced  the  instrument  as  a  con- 
solidated National  government.  Some  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  provided  for  a 
National  system,  or  Federal  state,  a  few  years  later  united 
with  others  who  had  favored  il»  in  the  claim  that  it  waa 
only  a  confederation,  and  in  forming  a  political  party  that 
was  based  on  that  idea.  Had  this  been  the  common  under- 
standing in  1787  and  17SS,  those  who  favored  the  Consti- 
tution would  have  opposed,  and  those  who  opposed  it 
would  have  favored,  its  ratification. 

This  common  understanding  is  fully  sustained  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  instrument  itself. 

236.  The  Preamble. —  The  first  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  commonly  called  the  preamble,  but  also  some- 
times its  enacting  clause.  A  proper  preamble  gives  reasons 
why  a  resolution  or  act  is  passed,  and,  since  it  does  not  re- 
solve, enact,  or  ordain  anything,  is  not  a  part  of  the  act 
itself.  An  enacting  clause,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
act  all  its  force  and  efifect.  If  the  following  declaration 
were  nothing  but  a  preamble,  it  coidd  be  cut  off  without  af- 
fecting the  Constitution  ;  but  as  it  is  that  could  not  be 
done  without  leaving  the  Constitution  a  headless  trunk. 
Nothing  would  then  be  ordained  or  established.  We  are 
iherelore  to  regard  this  clause  as  an  integral  and  necessary 
part  of  the  instrument  itself.     It  is  in  these  words : 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  orrler  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  esUMish  josttce,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  rommon  >lcfeijsc,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
Mr-sinji-«  of  liljerty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
r*»t:il>Hsh  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

437.  Elements  of  the  Preamble. —  These  are  three 
in  numl}er. 

I,  The  name  of  the  nation,  people,  or  sovereign  power 
that  acts  or  speaku :  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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2.  The  ends  or  objects  for  which  the  sovereign  power 
acts  or  speaks :  (i)  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  ; 
(2)  to  establish  justice  ;  (3)  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  ; 
(4)  to  provide  for  the  common  defense ;  (5)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  (6)  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

3.  The  thing  done  :  Do  ordain  and  establish  this  Cou- 
stitulioii  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

238.  Source  of  the  Constitution. — This  so-calk-d 
preamble  is  decisive  as  to  the  sovereign  power  that  or- 
dained the  Constitution,  and  so  as  to  its  source.  In  the 
two  most  solemn  crises  of  their  history,  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  their  representatives,  have  spoken  the  same  authori- 
tative language.  In  1776  they  said,  "We  do  solemnly 
publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.'*    In 

1787  they  said  :  •'  We do  ordain  and  establish 

this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.**  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  were 
National  acts  In  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  that  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislatures  were  prominent.  In  ordaining  their 
Constitution,  or  in  performing  other  sovereign  acts,  a  peo- 
ple will  naturally  employ  such  agents  as  are  at  hand.  It 
was  the  Stales  that  immediately  called  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  appointed  the  delegates  that  comprised  it ; 
but  the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  so  in  the  name  aud  by  the  authority  of  the  gCKxl  people 
of  the  Stales,  So  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and 
the  Stale  Legislatures,  rendered  important  ser\Hccs  in  creat- 
ing and  establishing  the  Constitution;  but  the  thirty-nine 
signers  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Constitution  that 
the  fifty-five  signers  stood  to  the  Declaration.  Still  more, 
the  calling  of  the  Convention  by  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Convention, 
were  only  preliminary  steps  to  the  grand  and  binding  act 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  {>eoplc  in  coaven- 
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lions.  AsC.-J.  Marshall  has  said:  "From  these  conven- 
tions the  Conslilution  derives  its  whole  authority.  The 
Government  proceeds  directly  from  the  people  ;  is  ordained 
and  established  in  the  name  of  the  people.  ...  It  required 
not  the  affirmance  of,  and  could  not  be  negotiated  by.  the 
State  Governments.'*  Article  V.  provides  that  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  may  be  made ;  Congress  and  the  Legis- 
latures do  the  formal  work  in  making  them  ;  but  the  amend- 
ments are,  nevertheless,  made  by  the  people,  the  same  as 
the  original  instrument. 

The  facts  then  are  these  :  The  nation,  or  the  people, 
are  sovereign  ;  but  they  have  committed  some  powers  to 
one  jurisdiction  and  some  to  another.  Each  of  these  juris- 
dictions is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere.  Or,  as  C.-J. 
Marshall  states  the  case  :  "In  America  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty are  divided  between  the  Government  of  the  Union 
and  those  of  the  States.  They  are  each  sovereign  with 
respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  it,  and  neither  sover- 
eign with  respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  the  other.* 

239.  Influence  of  Words  and  Theories.— The  statesmen  of  17S7- 
89  made  free  use  of  such  wonis  anU  phrases  as  "  National  system." 
'Stite  plan,"  "consolidated  goverument,"  and  "confederation." 
We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  used  these  expres- 
sions in  6xed  and  absolute  senses.  Such  terms  are  somewhat  elusive 
and  variable  even  tu  scientific  treatises  on  government,  aud  much 
more  so  in  practical  political  discussions.  Statesmen  arc  not  always 
free  from  using  language  that  they  think,  by  its  meaning  and  associa- 
tions, will  win  them  favoror  cast  odium  upon  their  opponents.  Hence 
wc  must  not  approach  the  discnseions  of  the  Coustitutional  epoch 
with  heads  full  of  abstract  theories  and  dictionary  definitions.  To 
do  so,  is  to  read  into  those  discussions  (he  controversies  of  a  later 
day.  We  must  go  at  once  to  the  facts — listen  to  the  debates,  and  read 
the  Coustitntion — if  wc  wonld  not  be  misled.  As  a  matter  of  conrsei 
such  terms  as  "Kalioual  plan"  aud  "State  plan  *' always  implied 
more  or  less  difference, of  opinion,  and  often  n  wide  difTercnce  of 
opinion ;  but  because  William  Patterson  favored  the  State  plan  h 
docs  not  follow  that  be  wished  the  ITtiion  to  continue  weak  and  help- 
less ;  and  no  more  does  it  follow  that  such  a  staunch  Nationaliat  aa 
James  Madison  desired  to  emasculate  the  States. 
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Again,  the  words  "sovcrciguty  **  and  "sovereign  FtateH"  ore  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  period  177S-17H9.  The  evidence  shows 
conrlusively  that  this  language  was  loosely  used.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  men  who  put  such  language  in  the  Articles  of  Cou- 
federatiou  meant  to  declare  tliAt  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  was  a 
sovereign  in  the  sense  that  Prance  or  Great  Britain  was  a  sovereign. 
They  did  not  mean  thus  to  (latter  the  States,  or  to  degrade  the  Union. 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  whcu  the  wiser  ^.talesmen  of  that 
period  used  such  language  they  were  looking  rather  to  the  old  rela- 
lions  of  the  Stales  to  England  than  to  their  new  relations  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  and  to  the  Aniericau  Union.  No  little  mischief  has 
resulted  from  the  frequeul  habit  of  reading  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  coustrunig  the  Coustttutiou,iu  the  light  of  atislract  defini- 
tions iiud  speculative  theories, 

240.  Constitutions  a  Growth. — I'sefut  constitutions,  even  when 
they  are  put  in  a  written  form,  arc  always  in  great  part  a  growtb. 
Wliolly,  or  largely,  the  elements  that  comfwse  them  arc  tlic  product 
of  ijrogressivc  history.  Dut,  more  than  this,  constitutions  continue 
lo  grow  even  after  they  arc  formed.  They  cannot  be  written  in  Ihu 
unyielding  laiiguBge  of  the  fixed  sciences.  Society  changes,  and 
constitutions  must  change  with  it,  or  they  will  be  cast  aside.  Even 
amendments,  if  frequently  made,  will  not  maintain  a  po:iitive  adjust- 
ment between  the  two  faClOTs :  Society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
written  ftindnnirntal  law,  on  the  other.  The  constitution  that  works 
is  never  just  the  same  as  the  constitution  that  is  printed  in  the  statuie 
book.  This  growth,  which  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  old  forms  to 
new  conditions,  is  affected,  amendments  apart,  through  the  process  of 
constitutional  interpretation,  whereby  its  provisions  are  applied  to 
the  facts  of  social  life.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to  tell  in  171^7  just 
what  the  new  govenimeut  would  Ije.  No  two  of  the  men  who  had 
assisted  in  framing  the  Constitution  would  have  agreed  Uironghout 
in  explaining  it;  while  no  man  would  have  ventured  to  predict, 
in  any  detailed  way,  how  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Courts 
wouM  cutistruc  its  provisions.  The  general  character  of  the 
(Vovernment  was  indeed  determined,  so  long  as  the  Constitution 
should  remain  in  force  and  unchanged;  stilt  there  was  abuudaut 
room  for  the  Nation,  as  its  growth  should  take  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, spe.iking  througu  the  organs  which  it  had  created,  to  give  its 
terms  very  dilfcrenl  practical  interpretations  on  many  subjects.  For 
example,  the  phrase  in  the  rrcamble,  *' to  promote  ihe  general  wel- 
fare," and  the  last  of  the  general  powers  of  Crmgrcss,  *'  to  make  all 
lawswhich  shall  be  necessary,"  etc.,  opened  a  wide  door  for  prnctical 
coiiittitatioaa]  development.  All  this  a  century  of  history  has  fully 
shown.' 

I  Sec  Bryce :  The  Atacrkao  CoDtraoaweatlh,  ChafM.  XXXI.-X.XXvi 


CHAPTER  XIV- 
THB  SOURCliS  OV  THB  CONSTITUTION, 

Cumpbell,  Th^  l^ritaH  i»  Holland,  England^  and  /Imeriat ; 
Stweus.  Sourcts  of  the  CoustiiuttOH  of  the  U.  S.;  J^jUnston,  .7  Cen- 
tury of  the  Constitution  (.V^.v  PrinutoH  Revic-a*,  Sept.,  /SS/k'  Sir  H. 
S.  Maine,  fXiputar  Cover ntHent^  Eisay  IV.  {^Ttte  Constilution  of 
ihe  U.  S.)  The  brondcsl  featnres  of  the  tuhjccl  have  l>een  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  PrvemaD,  Comparative  Politics,  particularly  Lect.  II.  {Greek, 
A'OMan,  and  Teuton,) 

The  sources  of  the  National  Constitution  have  only  re- 
cently become  the  subject  of  historical  discussiou.  They 
will  be  briefly  treated  in  the  present  chapter. 

041.  Fiat  Theory  of  the  Constitution.— -Chapters 
VI. -X.  of  this  work  show  that,  as  one  has  said,  **The 
Constitution  was  extorted  from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a 
reluctant  people."  Wheu  it  came  to  ratification,  the 
change  of  3  votes  out  of  60  in  New  York,  of  5  out  of  168 
in  Virginia,  and  10  out  of  355  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
decisive  ballots,  would  have  sufficed  to  defeat  that  end. 
For  reasons  that  are  here  immaterial,  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion fully  died  oni  in  three  or  four  years,  and  a  feeling  of 
admiration  quite  as  strong  took  its  place,  **  The  worship  of 
thcConsiitulion,"  and  **  the  Constitution  a  national  fetish/' 
are  among  the  strong  phrases  that  Dr.  Von  Ilolstuses  toez- 
press  the  feeling  that  the  instrument  has  commonly  inspired 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Often  its  formation  has  been 
described  as  a  creative  act.  inspired  by  more  than  human 
vision.  This  view  is  something  very  like  the  one  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  understood  to  have  expressed  in  his  famous 
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characterization.  *' As  the  British  Coustitutiun  is  the  most 
subtle  orgauism  which  has  proceeded  from  progressive  his- 
tory," he  says,  "so  tlie  Americau  Couslitulion  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  mau." 

242.  The  Organic  Theory.— The  making  of  the 
American  Government,  as  its  history  has  been  traced  in 
Part  I.  of  this  work,  suggests  a  very  different  theory.  This 
history  points,  not  only  to  a  long  course  of  political  evolution 
that  took  place  partly  in  Germany,  partly  in  England,  and 
partly  in  America,  and  that  elaborated  the  materials  or  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  but  it  also 
reveals  the  real  nature  of  the  work  that  was  done  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787-  The  Federal  Convention  did  not  invent 
new  political  ideas,  or  create  new  governmental  institutions; 
what  it  did  was  to  select,  combine,  and  adjust  old  ideas  and 
institutions  in  a  manner  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  its  members  would  constitute  a  working  government  for 
the  American  people.  In  respect  to  elements,  therefore,  the 
American  Constitution  as  much  proceeded  from  progressive 
history  as  the  British  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  only  in  respect 
to  this  work  of  selection,  combinntion,  and  adaptation  that  it 
can  be  said  that  it  was  struck  off  at  a  given  lime  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man.  And  this,  it  is  not  improbable,  is  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  really  intended  to  say.  Still,  in  this  SL-cond 
particular,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  two 
constitutions;  the  parts  of  the  one  slowly  grew  together 
like  a  living  organism,  while  the  parts  of  the  other,  in  a 
measure,  were  put  together  at  a  given  time  like  the  parts  of 
a  building.  No  transaction  like  that  at  Philadelphia  finds 
a  place  in  British  constitntional  history. 

243.  Relations  of  the  two  Constitutions. — In  a 
large  sense,  the  new  Constitution  that  was  made  was  a 
copy  of  the  old  one  that  had  grown.  The  Colonists  had 
not  revolted  against  the  British  constitution,  but  only 
against  the  way  in  which,  Jis  affected  themselves,  the  King 
and   Parliament    made    that  constitution   work.    On  the 
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other  hand,  they  were  as  deeply  attached  to  that  con- 
stitutiou  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  attached  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  fathers.  Not  only  is  our  Constitution 
"colored  throughout  by  political  ideas  of  British  origin," 
as  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  says,  but  it  is  in  reality,  as  he  also  says, 
"  a  version  of  the  British  constitution  "  as  it  existed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  Fortunately,  this 
fact  can  be  made  to  appear  at  the  same  time  that  some  car- 
dinal features  of  the  American  Government  are  explained. 

344.  Powers  of  Government. — Generally  speaking, 
these  are  three  in  numl>er:  they  are  the  power  that  enacts 
or  makes,  the  power  that  enforces  or  executes,  and  the 
power  that  construes  or  interprets  the  law.  Manifestly, 
good  government  is  impossible  when  any  one  of  these 
powers  is  wanting.  The  law  must  be  declared,  must  be 
enforced,  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  changing  frets  and 
circumstances  that  originate  in  human  society.  These 
powers  are  called  the  Legislative,  the  ExecutivCp  and  the 
Judicial  powers.  While  they  are  alike  necessary,  and  in  a 
sense  coequal,  experience  shows,  what  philosophy  also  sug- 
gests, that  the  law-making  power  is  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  and  that  in  free  countries  it  tends  to  encroach  upon 
the  other  two. 

345.  Departments  of  Government. —Sometimes  the 
three  powers  of  goveniment  are  all  concentrated  directly 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  of  one  set  of  men.  The  result 
of  such  a  state  of  things  Mr.  Madison  has  thus  described  : 
"The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judiciary*  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or 
many,  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elected,  may 
jiLstly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny."* 
Hence  as  societies  have  advanced,  causing  improvements 
in  government,  there  has  also  been  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  separate  the  three  powers,  intrusting  them  more  or  leas 
completetjr  to  dtflkretit  men  or  agents.     In  no  country  had 
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the  distinction  of  the  three  powers  been  more  clearly  seen, 
and  in  no  government  had  they  been  more  fully  separatetl, 
than  in  the  England  and  ibe  English  government  of  1775- 
17S9.  Three  departments  of  government,  more  or  less 
separate  and  distinct,  bearing  the  names  of  Parliament, 
Crown,  and  Courts  of  Law,  antedated  the  settlements  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention  were  fully  instructed  in  these  important  facts. 
Without  looking  farther  for  reasons,  we  see  that  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  they  should  adopt  the  following  as  the 
first  of  their  resolutions;  "That  n  National  government 
ought  to  be  established  consisting  of  a  supreme  t/CgisIative, 
Executive,  and  Judiciary."  Accordingly,  such  departments 
were  duly  constituted.  In  the  eye  of  political  science,  the 
Congress,  Presidency,  and  Judiciary  of  our  Constitution 
answer  to  the  Parliament,  the  Crown,  and  the  Law  Courts 
of  England.  These,  however,  are  only  the  larger  features 
tliat  were  borrowed. 

246.  Relations  of  the  Three  Departments. — These 
departments  are  commonly  described  as  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  co-ordinate.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  all  created  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  no  one  of 
them,  without  aa  act  of  usurpation,  can  be  destroyed  by 
either  or  both  of  the  others.  Uut  practically  the  three 
powers  arc  not  separate  and  independent.  The  Executive 
has  a  part  in  making  laws ;  Congress  declares  war,  which 
is  an  executive  act ;  the  Senate  acts  with  the  President  in 
making  trtaties  and  appointing  officers,  and  is  also  a  court 
for  trying  impeachment  cases;  while  many  provisions  of 
law  are  enforced  by  the  c<mrls.  Moreover,  Congress  con- 
stantly has  to  do  with  administration,  particularly  through 
the  committees  of  the  Houses. 

247.  Influence  of  the  State  Constitutions. — There 
was  still  another  reason  why  the  Convention  created  the 
three  departments  and  organized  the  powers  of  government 
as  it  did.  In  Chapter  II.  it  was  sliown  that  the  Colonics. 
soveneignly  aside,  were   miniature  Englands  ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  that  their  insiilutions  were  produced  through  the 
transplantation  and  development  of  English  institutions. 
and  not  by  formal  creation.  It  was  also  shown  in  Chap- 
ter IV.  that  the  State  governments,  reorganized  save  in 
two  cases,  were  the  old  Colonial  governments  somewhat 
changed  and  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  These 
governments,  which  had  been  fully  tested  in  their  essen- 
tial features,  were  also  before  the  statesmen  of  1787,  and 
materially  influenced  their  discussions  and  conclusions. 
In  the  most  direct  and  immediate  sense,  the  State  consti- 
tutions were  in  fact  the  models  that  were  followed  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Prof.  Alexander  Johnston  has  worked  out  the  rescmblauces  with 
much  c«re.  In  all  the  Stales  the  three  powers  were  intniste*!  to 
three  coH>rdiuatc  branches;  with  two  exceptions,  they  hail  bicameral 
legislatures;  in  7,  thf  nppcr  house  was  callcfl  llie  Senate,  in  4,  the 
lower  house,  the  House  of  Represcnlntires ;  in  most  of  the  States 
the  two  houses  had  different  bases,  Connecticut,  for  example,  makinff 
the  towns  equal  in  one  house  while  choosing  the  other  from  the 
whole  people — which  sug^^^^''^  'l^^  bases  of  the  National  House  of 
Represenlalivrs  nnJ  Senate.  Tlie  PreAidenlBtnod  in  the  room  of  the 
familiar  governor,  who  was  callcU  president  in  at  least  4  of  the 
States,  As  a  rale  the  governors  were  commanders-tn  chief  of  the 
State  forces,  had  the  pardoning  power,  and.  l>efore  the  war,  exercised 
the  power  of  veto.  The  Vice-President  waa  the  lientenanl-gover* 
nor  reproduced.  The  independent  Judiciar>',  and  the  whole  judicial 
system  in  ila  large  features,  was  immcfliately  suggested  by  the  States. 
Tbe^e  are  a  few  of  the  many  interefttiug  analogies  that  this  writer 
has  traced  ont.' 


Nora.— The  eoxefiil  reader  of  Madlsofl'a  report*  of  the  dcbatrs  la  ibr  €ourefi> 
tlon.  «a4  of  **  Ttir  PodexslUt."  tcr*  haw  lltr  spcakrti  ■»<!  wrltrr*  arc  oonsUnlty 
reaortlnx  to  fttAic  «Kp^«nce  for  analni;te«  nn'l  nrn^iniFntA,  Air  ri.  S,  Maine 
obaervrs  Ihttt  HAiutlt  >n,  Jmv.  and  Mn'ttBTjti.  in  wriftii;;  "  ritr  t'<  •--<-  '  iriirchrd 
carefully  for  tu*l*iric3l  cncuntrnU  wfih  Mhich  (a  raU'tcc  \hr  >  ( Ai^w- 

/•F   (i4*vr»mimfMt,   A\M»  /**>      They  n-tonf»J  to   the  unHtu'  ,    to   the 

Nrthrrlandft,  la  Ihc  flt>Iy  Ram«n  Rmijirc— oofliHittic*  fur  cnnfirrtiaHo?!,  ami  Bom**- 
Umes  for  the  uppoaite ;  "  bnl  Tar  the  mowt  itninriattt  cKtM-rirticr  lo  which  Ihcy 
apfKiiletl  wi«  tliot  of  ih^ir  own  country  la  o  mtry  rFCPOl  <J.itc."  '  Keverllwlras, 
there  Unae  ruiDlufiMilltical  rvperirncr/'MKy*  Mdliir." upim  whlrli  Tlir"  Pcdrml- 
iit,"ttldiiai4rrw,aii<1th«t  litfarvollticale:q^erinie«ofCrcaiaritain.  Tliasaiiiti' 
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ncsaof  the  rererences  [he  finds  but  three]  is  at  first  sight  inexplicftble.**  AAer  a 
page  or  more  of  discussion,  the  distinguished  writer  finds  one  of  the  two  reasons 
for  the  omiaaion.  "The  appeal  to  British  experience  would  only  have  provoked 
prejudice  and  repulsion."  The  other  reason  is  that  the  hardest  problems  that 
were  solved  at  Philadelphia  were  of  a  kind  that  did  not  admit  of  much  direct 
assistance  from  the  British  quarter.  For  example  the  question.  How  shall  the 
two  Houses  be  constituted?  was  more  trying  than  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  two,  and  what  they  should  be  called.  On  theite  secondary  points,  the 
appeal  to  State  history  waa  fitr  more  helpful  than  an  appeal  to  any  foreign  source 
could  possibly  be. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  OUTLINE. 


Before  the  student  etiters  upon  an  examination  of  ihe 
Constitution,  clause  by  clause,  he  should  form  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  it  as  a  whole.  In  such  a  case  the  proper 
course  of  procedure  is  analysis, — from  the  whole  to  the 
parts.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  study  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  Again  at  the  end,  when 
the  examination  of  the  parts  is  completed,  the  whole  Con- 
stitution should  be  reviewed,  and  agaiu  l>e  treated  as  a 
whole.  To  promote  these  ends,  the  following  outline  is 
presented. 

348.  Parts  of  the  Constitution. — ^These  are  the  Pre- 
amble, the  seven  Articles,  and  the  fifteen  Amendments. 
Most  of  the  Articles,  including  the  last  three  Amendments, 
are  subdivided  into  sections,  and  a  majority  of  the  sec- 
tions are  again  subdivided  into  clauses.  In  the  original, 
the  clauses  are  not  numbered,  but  editors  have  added  the 
numbers  for  convenience  of  citation.  The  formal  divisions, 
larger  and  smaller,  are  based  on  the  corresponding  divis- 
ions of  the  subject-matter.  Thus,  Article  I.  relates  to  the 
Legislature  ;  section  8  of  this  Article,  to  the  general  powers 
of  Congress  ;  clause  two  of  the  section,  to  the  power  to  bor- 
row money.     The  Preamble  need  not  be  further  considered. 

249.  Article  I.,  10  Sections. —  This  Article  relates  to 
the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Government  and  con- 
nected subjects. 

Section  1  vests  the  Legislative  power  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2,  seven  clauses,  declares  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  length  of  the  term,  the  qual- 
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ifications  of  electors  and  of  Representatives,  regulates  the 
apporlioumeiit  of  members  aud  oi  direct  taxes,  aud  provides 
for  filling  vacancies  aud  for  the  election  of  the  necessary 
officers.     The  House  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3,  six  clauses,  regulates  the  composition  of  the 
Senate,  fixos  the  term  of  Senators,  the  classes  into  which 
they  shall  be  divided,  and  their  qualifications,  declares  the 
Vice-President  the  President  of  the  body  and  empowers  it' 
to  choose  other  officers,  including  a  President  pro  (empotf. 
The  Senate  is  made  the  court  for  trying  impeachment  cases, 
and  the  judgments  tliat  it  may  render  in  such  cases  are  de- 
fined. 

Section  4,  two  clauses,  deals  with  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  of  Senators  and  Rcpreseuta- 
tives,  and  provides  for  an  annual  session  of  Congress. 

Section  5,  four  clauses,  deals  with  the  independent 
powers  of  the  two  Houses;  it  makes  them  judges  of  the 
elections  of  their  members,  and  regulates  quorums,  ad- 
journments, rules,  and  records  of  proceeding. 

Section  6,  two  clauses,  provides  that  members  of  Con- 
gress shall  receive  a  compensation  from  the  National  treas- 
ury, clothes  them  with  special  privileges,  and  declares  their 
incapacity  to  bold  certain  offices. 

Section  7,  three  clauses,  commits  to  the  T^wer  House 
the  origination  of  revenue  bills,  and  declares  the  procedure 
by  which  laws  shall  be  enacted,  including  the  definition  of 
the  President's  veto. 

Section  8,  eighteen  clauses,  is  a  statement  of  the  general 
powers  of  Congress. 

Section  9,  eight  clauses,  imposes  limitations  upon  Con- 
gressional power  :  the  slave  trade,  habeas  corpus^  bills  of  al- 
tainer  and  fxpost  facto  laws,  capitation  taxes,  export  duties, 
the  mode  of  drawing  money  from  the  treasury,  and  titles  of 
nobility  are  all  regulated. 

Section  10,  two  clauses,  imposes  certain  limitations  upon 
the  States.  Here  we  have  the  formal  denial  to  them  of 
some  of  the  most  imposing  powers  of  sovereignty,  as  the 
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power  to  ctiter  into  treaties  with  foreign  states  and  with  oa« 
another,  to  coin  money,  to  keep  troops  in  lime  of  peace,  and 

sei'eral  others. 

250,  Article  H..  4  Sections.— This  Article  has  for  its 
subjectmalter  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  i,  seven  clauses,  vests  the  power  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  defines  his  terra  of  office, 
OS  also  that  of  the  Vice-President,  regulates  the  elections  of 
the  two  officers,  and  declares  their  qualifications.  It  also 
declares  in  what  cases  the  VMce-Presideut  shall  succeed  to 
the  Presidency,  provides  for  the  President  a  salary,  which 
shall  not  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  his  term  of 
office,  and  prescribes  his  inauguration  oath. 

Section  2.  three,  clauses,  defines  the  President's  duties. 
He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nax-y  of 
the  United  States,  may  require  the  written  opinion  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  that 
may  be  constituted,  and  shall  possess  the  power  of  granting 
pardons  and  reprieves  save  in  case  of  impeachment.  He 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate,  make  treaties,  shall 
nominate  and  appoint  certain  classes  of  officers,  and  shall 
fill  all  vacancies  in  such  offices  that  occur  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

Section  3  deals  with  the  same  subject.  The  President 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  shall  recommend  such  measures  to 
their  attention  as  he  thinks  necessary  and  expedient ;  he 
may  convene  them  on  extraordinary'  occasions,  and  adjourn 
them  when  they  cannot  agree  on  the  lime  of  adjonmment ; 
he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers, 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  declares  that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  conviction  of  impeachment 

251.  Article  III.,  3  Sections. — This  Article  deals 
with  the  Judicial  Department. 
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Section  I  vests  such  power  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  Cougre£:>  shall  from  time  to  time 
create.  It  maltes  the  tenure  of  the  judges  life,  or  good 
behavior,  and  forbids  Congress  to  diminish  iheir  compensa- 
tion after  they  enter  upon  their  ofl&ce. 

Section  2,  three  clauses,  declares  the  classes  of  cases 
to  which  the  judicial  power  shall  extend,  defines  the  juris- 
diction, original  and  appellate,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
regulates  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  securing  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  defining  places  of  trial. 

Section  3,  two  clauses,  defines  the  crime  of  treason  and 
the  mode  of  its  proof,  and  intrusts  to  Congress  its  punish- 
ment, subject  to  a  single  regulation  in  respect  to  corrup- 
tion of  blood  and  forfeiture  of  estate. 

252.  Article  IV.,  4  Sections.— This  Article  relates 
to  various  subjects. 

Section  1  guarantees  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  public 
acts  of  any  Stale  in  all  the  other  States. 

Section  2,  three  clauses,  guarantees  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  citizens  of  one  State  in  the  other  States,  and  de- 
clares that  fugitives  from  justice,  and  fugitives  from  service 
or  labor  (slaves  and  apprentices),  fleeing  from  one  State  into 
another,  shall  be  given  up. 

Section  3,  two  clauses,  provides  for  the  admission  of 
new  States  into  the  Union,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
National  territory  and  other  property. 

Section  4  says  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  them  against  invasion  and,  on  application,  against 
domestic  violence, 

253.  Article  V. — This  Article  deals  exclusively  with 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  defining  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  proposed  and  in  which  they  shall  be 
ratified. 

354.  Article  VI.— This  Article  declares  (i  )  the  iuvio- 
labihty  of  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the  United  States 
entered  into  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  (2)  the 
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supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  over  all  citizens  and  States  ;  and  (3)  requires 
that  Senators  and  Representatives,  members  of  State  Legis- 
latures, and  all  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  of  the  States,  shall  t>e  bound  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  the  Constitution,  but  no  religious  test 
sUflll  be  made  a  qualification  for  any  National  office  or 
trust. 

255.  Article  VII. — The  subject  of  this  Article  is  t"hc 
raliBcatioM  of  the  Coustttution. 

256.  Amendments  I.-X. — These  Amendments  were 
proposed  by  Congress  September  25,  1789,  and,  having 
received  the  requisite  ratifications,  were  proclaimed  to  be 
in  force,  December  15,  1791.  Together  they  constitute  a  bill 
of  rights.  They  are  intended  to  protect  the  citizen  against 
undue  interference  by  the  National  authority.  Thus,  they 
guarantee  freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  the 
right  of  petition,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  immunity  of  the 
citizen  again<;t  the  army,  the  right  to  be  secure  in  person, 
home,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  by 
public  officers,  and  other  personal  and  civil  rights.  Crim- 
inal trials  are  regulated,  jury  trial  in  civil  cases  guaranteed, 
excessive  bail  forbidden,  and  the  doctrine  of  delegated 
authority,  as  respects  the  Constitution,  affirmed. 

257.  Amendment  XI.— This  Amendment,  proposed 
March  5,  1794.  declared  in  force  January  8,  1798.  worked  a 
considerable  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
courts.     Compare  tlie  .\mcndment  with  Article  III.,  Sec.  2. 

358.  Amendment  XII. — This  Amendment  was  pro- 
posed December  11,  i8oj,  and  declared  in  force  Septem- 
ber 25.  1804.  It  m.ntcrially  changes  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice-President  after  the  electoral  col- 
leges hax'c  been  appointed  by  the  Stales. 

259.  Amendment  XIII.,  a  Sections.— This  amend- 
ment abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  was  pro- 
posed January  31,  Ui6$,  and  declared  iu  force  December  18 
of  the  same  year. 
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a6o.  Amendment  XIV.,  5  Sections. — This  amend- 
ment, which  was  proposed  June  16,  1S66,  and  which  took 
effect  July  28,  1868,  relates  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  following  the  Civil  War.  It  defines  citizenship, 
guarantees  the  priviteges  and  immunities  of  citizens  against 
State  iuterference,  provides  a  mode  of  apportioning  Repre- 
sentatives in  certain  cases  (which  never  look  effect),  de- 
clares certain  persons  who  have  participated  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  ineligible  to  Congress,  to  the 
electoral  colleges,  and  to  any  office,  State  or  National, 
until  their  disabilities  shall  have  been  removed  by  Con- 
gress, affirms  the  validity  of  the  public  debt,  prohibits  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  pay  debts  contracted  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Union,  and  to  pay  for 
any  slaves  lost  or  emancipated  in  the  course  of  the  same. 

a6i.  Amendment  XV.,  2  Sections.— This  amend- 
ment had  the  practical  effect  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  previously 
existing  limitations  growing  out  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude  were  concerned. 

262,  Objects  of  Review.  —A  careful  reading  of  the 
Constitution,  accompanied  by  such  a  grouping  of  provisions 
as  the  foregoing,  in  addition  to  preparing  the  student  for 
close  study  of  the  instrument  itself,  will  subser\*e  two  or 
three  other  purposes.  It  will  show  how  admirably  the  va- 
rious provisions  that  the  Federal  Convention  had  elaborated 
and  agreed  to.  were  worded  and  grouped  by  the  Committee 
of  Revision.  Furthermore,  it  will  admirably  illustrate  the 
nature  of  a  constitution  as  opposed  to  an  ordinary  law.  It 
will  give  force  to  the  words  of  C.-J.  Marshall: 

*'A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  all 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal  code,  and  could 
scarcely  l>e  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  It  would  prob- 
ably newrbc  understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature,  there- 
fore, requires  that  only  Its  great  outlines  should  be  marked. 
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its  important  objects  designated,  and  the  minor  ingredients 
which  compose  those  objects  be  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  the  objects  themselves."^ 

NoTS.  —  "  History  knows  few  tnstnuncnts  which  in  so  few  words  Uy  down 
cquaHy  momentous  rules  on  ■  rast  range  of  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
and  complexity.  The  Conrention  of  17S7  were  well  advised  in  making  their  draft 
abort,  because  it  waa  essential  that  the  people  should  comprehend  it,  becaose 
fresh  differences  of  view  would  have  emerged  the  further  they  had  gone  into  de- 
tails, and  because  the  more  one  specifies,  the  more  one  has  to  specify  and  to  at- 
tempt the  impoadble  task  of  providing  beforehand  for  all  contingencies.  These 
sages  were  therefore  content  to  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  and  principle*,  leav- 
ing some  details  to  be  filled  in  by  congressional  legislation,  and  foreseeing  that 
for  others  It  would  be  necessary  to  trust  to  interpretation."— Bryce,  Vol.  X..  p.  372 
(■>M). 


1  ICcCulloch  V.  the  SUte  of  Maryland.  4  Wheaton.  3«6l 
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VESTING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  POW^R. 


AKTICI.K    I. 

Section  x.  Alt  legislntive  pown-a  h«reJti  grauted  shall  be  vested 
ia  a  CoDgress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

263, — Congress  Bicameral. — As  a  rule,  the  legisla- 
tures of  Engliiib-speakiiig  countries  have  consisted  of  two 
houses.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  distinct  house  of 
Parliament,  dates  from  1265.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
State  legislatures  in  17S7  consisted  of  two  houses.  In 
some  countries,  and  notably  in  France,  one  house,  or  the 
unicameral  syst-em,  was  formerly  preferred.  The  great 
argument  for  two  houses  is,  that  one  will  check  and  bal- 
ance the  other.  This  plan  tends  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
consideration  of  subjects  cx>ming  before  the  legislature, 
and  so  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation.' 

264.  Names  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Houses. — 
Naturally,  the  Federal  Convention  j;ave  to  the  new  Legis- 
lature the  name  that  the  old  one  had  borne,  and  to  the  two 
Houses  names  by  which  corresponding  Stale  bo<lies  were 
known.  Congress,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives 
were  familiar. names.  It  is  both  common  and  convenient  to 
call  the  Houses  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houses,  but  this 
language  is  not  found  in  the  Constitution  or  laws,  and  is 
merely  popular. 

I  This  U  well  Illustrated  by  an  anecdote.  fWMn  ancr  hts  return  from  Frmncc,  la 
i;89,  Mr.  Jcflcnttm,  whu  wn«  inucb  infliiniccd  by  French  idra«,  diiird  with  Waah- 
Inglon.  lie  (icvrrrly  iiitackcU  the  two-house  plan  ■•otiHlructivcand  mi.schirvouft. 
Wftfthliifton  replied  that  he  nJhcrcd  to  tlie  experience  of  ICngl.ind  nnd  America. 
"  Vou  your»cir,"  he  a.»lil,  "  htve  i>r«»*c.l  the  emccIUnce  ol  two  hoiite*  this  wtry 
moment."  "I,"  uid  Jefferson,  **how  Is  thai.  Gencml !"  "  Vcm  have."  rvpUrd 
Wathiiiffton,  "lurnMynur  hot  teafrom  thee  ip  into  the  aaucer,  togel  It  cooL  n 
!«  the  aame  thin;  we  dentrr  of  Ibc  Iwo  btm«c«  *'— l.lle  an4  r,<tler4  of  Francis 
I.leher,  p.  41;.  And  )rct  Ibere  wan  atronf  objeeiinn  made  to  imradncinff  Ihlsqr*- 
(etn  iutotbe  National  Gowninirat,  b«  hachroi  thnwn  In  Tart  t 
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265.  True  Theory  of  Representation. — This  cannot 
be  better  slated  tliau  in  Judge  Coolcy's  words ; 

'*  Representatives  are  chosen  in  States  and  districts  ;  but 
when  chosen  Ibcy  are  legislators  for  the  whole  country,  and 
are  bound  in  all  they  do  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
Their  own  immediate  constituents  have  no  more  right  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  address  them  through  the  press, 
to  appeal  to  tbem  by  petition,  or  to  have  their  local  interests 
considered  by  them  in  legislation.  They  bring  with  them 
their  knowledge  of  local  waats^  sentiments,  and  opinions, 
and  may  enlighten  Congress  respecting  these,  and  thereby 
aid  all  the  members  to  act  wisely  in  matters  which  affect 
the  whole  country  ;  but  the  moral  obligation  to  consider 
the  interest  of  one  part  of  the  country  as  much  as  that  of 
another,  and  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of 
all,  is  obligatory  upon  every  member,  and  no  one  can  be 
relieved  from  this  obligation  by  instructions  from  any  source. 
Moreover,  the  special  fitness  to  legislate  for  all,  which  is 
acquired  by  the  association,  mutual  information,  and  com- 
parison of  views  of  a  legislative  body,  cannot  be  had  by  the 
coiislilucncy,  and  the  advantages  would  be  lost  to  legisla- 
tion if  the  right  of  instruction  were  recognized.*' ' 

366.  The  Rig^ht  of  Instruction. — The  traditional  theory  of  the 
House  of  Comraons  is.  that  every  nieintjcr.  although  elected  hy  a 
jwrtjrular  con»lituency,  serves  for  tlie  whole  realm  ai\c\  uot  merely 
for  the  people  that  elected  him.  Blackstone  says  :  "  Therefore  he  is 
not  bound  like  a  deputy  of  the  United  Trovinces  to  consult  with,  or 
take  the  advice  of,  his  constituents  npou  any  particular  poiut,  unless 
he  himself  thinks  it  proper  or  right  to  do  so.**  Although  a  deter- 
minpil  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  opposite  one  in  the  Uuiird 
Slates,  the  snme  theory  has  been  established  here  both  as  respccia 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1789  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  iu  the  Honse  of  Rcpre- 
aentalivM  to  insert  in  one  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution a  clause  reserving  to  the  people  the  right  of  instruction. 
Some  advocates  have  aOirmrd  the  duty  of  a  representative  to  obey 
such  instructions  when  properly  Riven,  or  to  refiij»n  his  office.  I^tttle 
is  now  heanl  of  tliis  right ;  bnt  formerly  it  was  common  for  State 


•  ThcPriBcipkaorCooMilolional  hmw,  pp.  41.  4^ 
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Legislatures,  and  eveu  for  popular  conventioos,  to  iuatnict  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Hugh  L.  White,  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  instruction  in  its  extreme  form  ;  and 
when,  in  1839,  he  coold  not  conscientiously  obey  certain  instructions 
that  he  had  received  from  the  I^egislature  of  his  St^te,  he  resigned. 
In  recent  years  Legislatures  have  sometimes  requested  that  a  par- 
ticular course  be  pursued  by  Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
doctrine  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  democratic.  It  is 
plainly  impracticable,  since  there  are  no  certain  means  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  people  want  without  resorting  to  an  election.  Some  of 
the  States  have  incorporated  the  right  of  instruction  into  their  consti- 
tutions, but  no  State  has  gone  so  far  as  to  require  the  Representative 
to  obey.* 


I  SwiUerland  has  carried  the  democratic  principle,  or  the  direct  pftrtidpalSon  cf 
the  people  in  government,  farther  than  any  other  country.  Not  only  do  the 
voters,  under  certain  condition,  pass  upon  bills  that  the  Federal  and  Cantonal 
Legialatares  have  first  approved,  but  ibey  even  Initiate  measures.  See  dis- 
cussions of  the  Referendum  and  the  Initiative:  Vincent,  Sttkte  and  Federal  Govern' 
ment  in  Switxertand;  Adams  and  Cunnlnghsm,  The  Swiss  Con/ederation.  See  also 
7Me  Atlantic  Monthly,  April.  1894,  The  Referendum  in  Switzerland  and  in  America^ 
and  I.alor's  Cychpmtia,  Article,  Itutructi.nt. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


COMPOSITION    AND    ORGANIZATION    OF  TUB    HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Artict.k  I. 

Section  3,  Clause  i.— The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  chostru  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualitications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  uumerous  branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. 

267.  Representative's  Term. — Some  members  of  the 
Convention  wished  to  limit  the  Representative's  term  to  one 
year,  and  some  wished  to  extend  it  to  three  years.  The 
first  argtied  that  a  short  term  would  keep  the  Representa- 
tive mindful  of  his  dependence  upon  the  people  ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  a  long  term  would  tend  to  give  the  Government 
permanence  and  stability.  Two  years  was  Enally  agreed 
upon  as  reasonably  combining  both  ends,' 

368.  Representatives  Elected  by  the  People, — 
Except  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where  ihey  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  delegates  to  the  Old  Congress 
were  appointed  by  the  Stale  Legislatures.  But  it  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  new  plan  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States.  Hence  it 
is  called  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  The  legally  quali- 
fied electors  of  Slate  representatives  are  declared  legally 
qualified  electors  of  National  Representatives.  But  as  no 
State  has  more  than  one  rule  of  suffrage,  the  man  who 
may  vote  for  State  representatives  may  also  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor, etc.  As  each  State  makes  its  own  rules,  subject  to 
a  fiitigle  limitation,  a  man  may  vote  for  a  Representative  in 


I  ThUclauKv  Also  drtcnnlnc^  Ihc  Icnftb  of  a  Coii^ckl  It  1«  the  sam?  hi  the 
Rrprf-*eMtattvr*ii  trmi.  The  (ir4  Conirrc««  le^Uy  be^Mn  March  4,  1789;  Ihc 
Flfix-ihlni  CongTCM,  March  4.  t^S- 
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one  State  who  cannot  on  moving  to  another.  The  single 
limitation  referred  to  is  found  iu  section  i,  Article  XV.,  of 
Amendments  :  "  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  State.on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude."  Uy  giving  the  electon?  of  National 
Representatives  the  same  qualifications  as  electors  of  State 
representatives,  the  Constitution  provides  indirectly  that 
State  representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  people.' 

Section  2,  Clause  a.— No  person  shaU  he  a  Representative  who 
aball  not  have  attainetl  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  t>ecn 
5e\*en  yeara  a  citircn  of  the  United  SLiles,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  sh»ll  he  chosen. 

969.     Original  Qualifications  of  Representatives. 

Beyond  providing  that  no  man  should  sit  more  than  three 
years  in  six,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  fix  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  Congress.  All  other  qualifi- 
cations were  left  to  the  State.  But  the  Constitution  fixes 
the  three  qualifications  of  age.  citizenship,  and  inliabitancy. 
The  ages  fixed,  and  the  period  of  citizenship  in  the  case  of 
foreign-born  citizens,  are  short  ennuph  to  qualify  men  to 
sit  in  either  House  of  Congress.  Obviously,  too,  a  legis- 
lature should  consist  wholly  of  citizens  of  the  nation  or 
state.  In  a  great  country  like  the  United  States,  it  is  im- 
portant that  members  of  Congress  shall  be  inhabitants  of 
the  States  that  elect  them.  As  a  rule,  residents  of  New 
England  could  not  intelligently  represent  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Representative  to  live  in 
the  district  that  be  represents,  but  such  is  the  almost  un- 
varying custom.  Again,  inhabitancy  and  residence  are 
different  things.  "An  inhabftant  is  a  bona  fide  member  of 
the  State,  subject  to  all  the  requisites  of  law.  and  entitled 

llnCrmt  BrItAin  II  \% coiumou  for  wetnlHTi of  thr  Hon&ror  CnmnioDfi  not  v 
KTTwUtiln  Ihr  cviialbne««tea  llMt  elcel  them.  Amidmt  of  Lonflnn  or  Kdin- 
btirah  m«v  represent  swyc^Btthurncy  fn  Enalnnd,  Sc(Htiin<l,  or  Wales.  Mr,  OUa- 
Ktouf.  whu  r(-«i«lr«  in  WhIm,  Hm  fur  many  year*  tat  Tor  Mlttlothian,  In  Scotlnnd. 
Thl*  ttilr  Ihrrc  wOfk.«  weU  ll  t»iintr*  many  tiMr  men  infn  farUamrnt  «rh»  wmilil 
Otlivrwi«p  Itr  chut  mit.  A  tn«n  Iwrnlvtmr  yran  nfngr.  If  otlirrwtwr  qiie'lfir^l.  caa 
■U  i«  ParlUmrnl     Such,  Ino.  I»  ihc  rule  in  mml  M  oMr  Stale  LrKUlaltirv*, 
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to  all  privileges  and  advantages  under  Ibe  law  ;  actual  resi- 
dence is  not  csijeutial,  as  if  a  person  l>e  a  minister  resident 
at  a  foreign  port."  * 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  a  State  may  add 
to  these  qualificatious  of  the  Representative.  The  better 
opinion  is  that  it  cannot.  The  phrase  '*a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  "  asserts,  what  has  often  been  denied,  that 
these  States  are  one  country,  a  nation,  and  uot  a  mere  con- 
federacy. 

Sectiou  2,  Clause  3.— Representative*  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  ibe  several  Slates  which  may  be  included  wittiiii 
the  t'uiuu,  according  to  their  respective  uumbcrb,  which  bhull  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  uumt>er  of  free  persons,  includ- 
ing thoic  Iwuiul  tu  service  for  a  term  ofyears,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  tlirec-lifllts  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  wilhiu  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  uf  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State:*,  and  within  every  subsequent  Urui  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
Representatives  sliall  nut  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such 
euumeratii  n  shall  be  ninde,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be 
entithd  to  choose  three.  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhoile  Ulaud  aud 
Providence  PlantJitions  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New 
Jersey  four,  Pcunsylvsaia  eight,  Delaware  oue,  Maryland  six, Virginia 
ten,  North  Carolina  Jive,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

270.     Apportionment  in  the  Federal  Convention* — 

No  other  clatise  of  the  Constitution  gave  the  Convention 
so  lutich  trouble  as  this  one.  The  principal  points  of  con- 
troversy, more  fully  stated  in  Chapter  VIII.,  may  be  again 
cnnraerated:  (1)  The  Small-state  party  contended  for  an 
equal  representation  ;  the  Large-state  party  for  a  propor- 
tional representation.  Population  was  6nally  decided 
upon.  (2)  The  rule  for  determining  the  numt>ers  was  dis- 
puted no  less  warmly.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  all 
free  persons  should  be  counted  ;  nor  was  there  serious 
objection  to  counting  persons  bound  to  service  and  all 
Indians  except  those  not  taxed.  But  what  should  be  done 
with   the   slai'cs^     It  was  finally  agreed   to   call   them 

■  Detty:  TbeCooslUuiionortbe  V. A..P45. 
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persons,  and  to  count  five  of  Ihem  as  three  in  determining 
the  respective  numbers  of  the  States.  (3)  There  were  also 
many  opinions  as  to  supplying  the  treasury,  but  it  was 
agreed,  at  last,  that  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes 
should  be  brought  under  the  same  rule  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  Representatives. 

271.  Ratios  and  Apportionments. — ^The  Federal 
Couventtou  at  first  agreed  to  put  the  minimum  ratio  of 
representation  at  40,000,  but  reduced  it  to  30,000  at  the 
very  close  of  the  session  on  a  special  plea  made  by  Wash- 
ington. This  plea  was  that  the  reduction  would  enlarge 
the  representation,  and  so  tend  to  relieve  the  fears  of  those 
people  who  thought  the  new  Government  would  be  a 
tyrauny.  No  maximum  was  or  could  be  fixed  ;  the  ratios 
must  be  determined  from  time  to  time  with  reference  to 
population  and  the  convenient  size  of  the  House/ 

272.  Each  State  to  Have  One. — The  Constitution 
wisely  stipulates  that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative.  In  1873  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon  might  have  beea  unrepresented  in  the  House 
had  it  not  been  for  this  stipulation,  and  at  the  present 
time  several  States  fall  below  the  ratio.  The  Representa- 
tives of  States  coming  into  the  Union  after  the  apportion- 
ment is  made,  are  always  additional  to  the  number  named 
in  the  law.  Thus,  the  law  of  1882  fixed  the  size  of  the 
House  at  325  ;  the  admission  of  six  new  States  added  seven 
to  that  number. 

Congress,  by  law,  authorizes  every  organized  Teirilory 
to  send  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Represcutatives,  who 


I,  Thr  fir«t  ameutlmrat  proposed  In  1790,  wltlcli  foiled  lo  ircdve  the  reqalsltc 
number  of  nittficjitiiina,  wh«  in  IhrAp  ward*  : 

*'Aricrth«  fir»t  cnumcrctioa  rc«ittircd  by  tti«  tint  ftrltcleot  tfi«  Cottrtitution, 
Ihrrc  ihatl  be  onr  Kcprcicuutivc  tor  rvcry  30,000,  unill  thr  iiumtwr  ihalt  ■mmini 
to  100,  aftrr  which  tbc  pmportU>n  «hall  t«  mi  rrtfulntrvl  \iy  Cunj^rvfui,  lliat  Iherr 
tthaII1>«  ntA  IfM  Uuii  ICO  KcpreM-ntatlvert.  r.ni  U-^  llian  one  Rcprc-sonunve  for 
rvtry  4o,tKo  pel  sons,  until  Ibc  number  uf  Kcprcve-ntaltvcn  alinll  ainoiiut  lu  xn, 
aftrr  whicli  the  proportion  «tuill  \ic  au  rri^iiLilrd  by  Cniigicaa  tluit  there  shall  not 

be  IcM  ihan  mo  ReprcfeoUUvuv  nor  nwrc  Uun  ooe  Keprescntativc  (or  every 
50.000  percoofc'* 
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is  allowed  to  sptak  but  not  to  vote.     At  one  time  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  similarly  rtrpresetited. 

273.  Representation  and  Suffrage.— This  clause  re- 
lates to  representation  and  not  to  voting.  The  Constitution 
determines  the  rule  of  apportionment ;  the  States,  subject  to 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  determine  their  own  rules  of 
suffrage.  The  representative  population  now  includes  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  save  Indians  not  taxed,  in  the 
States  ;  whereas  in  only  two  States  are  women  permitted  to 
vole  for  Representatives.  An  average  Congressional  dis- 
trict now  contains  173.901  people,  but  not  more  than  a  fifth 
of  them  are  voters.  Under  the  three-fifths  rule,  a  Southern 
slaveholder  with  i.ooo  slaves  would  court!  601  in  deter- 
mining the  basis  of  representation  ;  he  himself  was  the  only 
voter. 

Secttou  2,  Clause  4. — When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion fTX>m  any  State,  the  Executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

274.  Vacancies. — These  arise  from  death,  resignation, 
expulsion^  and  accepting  an  incompatible  oOHce.  An  exec- 
utive writ  of  election  is  a  public  proclamation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  where  the  vacancy  exists,  announcing 
the  vacancy,  and  naming  the  day  on  which  the  people  of 
the  district  will  choose  a  Representative  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

Section  2,  Clause  5.— The  Ifonse  of  Rcprescntattvea  shall  choo5C 
their  Spealcer  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  &ole  power  of 
impeachment. 

275.  The  Speaker,  Etc. — The  other  officers  of  the 
House  are  the  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-arms,  Door-keeper,  Post- 
master, and  Chaplain.  The  Speaker  is  always  a  member 
of  the  House  ;  the  other  officers  are  not  members,  although 
it  is  the  custom  to  elect  an  ex-member  clerk.  The  clerk 
holds  his  office  until  the  Speaker  of  the  succeeding  House 
is  elected,  and  presides  on  that  occasion.  Commonly  this 
election  is  easily  effected,  but  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress 
spent  two  months  and  voted  133  times  before  it  secured  a 
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Speaker,  and  the  contest  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-sixih 
Congress  was  still  more  protracted.  The  Speaker  has  a 
right  to  vote  on  all  questions,  and  is  reqnired  to  do  so 
when  his  vote  will  decide  the  pending  question,  or  when 
the  vote  is  by  ballot/ 

276.  Amendment  XIV. — Section  3  of  thia  Article  iatroduced- 
iulo  the  Coasliluliou  a  ucw  qualiGcation  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
scntalivcs,  and  all  officers,  civil  aud  mililary,  viz.: 

No  ]>cr!>ou  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Rcprescntalivc  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  Trejiidcul  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
mililary,  under  Ihe  United  Stales,  or  under  any  Slate,  who,  having 
previously  taktrn  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  Utiileil  Stutts,  or  oa  a  member  of  any  State  Lregislature,  or  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  t'uited  Slstes.  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  orrebel- 
liou  agminiit  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may,  by  a  %*ote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove 
such  disability. 

By  an  act  approved  May  22,  1S72,  the  disabilities  imposed  by  this 
section  were  removed  from  all  persons  whatsoever^  except  Senators 
aud  Reprcsculatives  of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gresses, former  officers  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  heads  of  departments,  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United 
States.  Still  other  persons  have  been  relieved  by  special  acts,  and 
(ew  persons  now  rest  under  these  disabilities. 

277.  Origin  of  the  Three-Fifths  Rule.— By  the  year  1783,  the 
plau  fur  supplying  the  National  treatiury  provided  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  thoroughly  broken  down.  To  meet  this  emer- 
gency, Congress  recommended  that  the  treasury  should  be  supplied 
by  the  several  States,  "in  proportion  to  the  whole  nunil>crof  white 
and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condi- 
tion, including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persona  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing 
ilcscriptiun,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes  in  each  State."  This 
amendment  was  not  ratified  by  Ihe  States,  bnt  it  furnished  the  Con- 
vciitiou  of  1787  a  meuns  of  esicape  from  one  of  its  serious  embarrass- 
men  IS. 


■  Tbe  title  Spealuer  comes  ^m  Bofflaud,  wtteic  U  i*  givm  tuthcprcaidlnR 
ulficcn  of  iKilh  lloiu<-«  or  PathumcnI.  The  l.ord  Lhaoccllor  U  Speaker  of  llie 
UouRCofLonls  fKtyfftno.  The  >|»cak«r  ot  Ihc  HmMtof  Common*  bcboM-n  by  the 
Hou»«.  Hibjecl  10  the  fomuJ  permlMiun  «ua  approvAJ  of  ibc  Cruwa.  The  title 
hui  been  in  use  In  the  Stale*  from  the  very  bcgioalng. 
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278.  Effects  of  the  Rule.— The  tbrec-fifUis  tulc  fonnally  iacreascd 
the  represcutalivtr  power  uiiil  ihc  iliicct  taxes  of  the  SouLhcrn  StAtes, 
and  dtuiiuisbcd  Ibosc  uf  Llie  Nurtheru.  Uut  Uic  rule  did  uut  work  as 
was  expected.  Only  tive  times  have  direct  taxes  been  imposed  by 
Congress,  and  tbeu  for  sbort  periods  ;  wbilc  Ibc  South  received,  down 
to  Uie  Civil  War,  a  targe  increase  of  Representatives,  ranging  at 
different  times  from  fifteen  to  thirty  members. 

379,  Amendments  XIII.,  XIV. —The  conditions  of  represen- 
talioti  were  matciially  changed  by  the  alwlilion  of  slavery.  There 
were  now  no  "other  persons"  to  whom  the  three-fifths  rule  could 
be  applied.  Amendmcut  XIV.  formally  inodiiicd  ibe  oM  rule,  but  the 
modification  is  inoperative  o^ing  to  the  effect  of  Ameudmeut  XV. 
Still,  this  Amendment  states  the  original  rule  as  it  has  practically 
vorked  since  1S73:  "  Representatives  shall  be  ap]X)rtioned  among  the 
several  States  accunling  to  their  respective  numbeid,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persuusin  each  State,  excluding  fudians  not  taxed." 
Direct  taxes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Amendmeut,  but  the  same  rule 
would  apply  to  them. 

380.  The  Census.— Representatives  could  not  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population  unless  the  population  were  enumerated;  the 
population  of  the  Slates  would  uot  remain  stationary  or  iucrease  in 
e^ual  ratios;  besides,  the  admission  of  new  States  to  the  Uuion 
must  be  provided  for.  To  meet  these  requirements,  the  Constitution 
provided  that  an  actual  enumeration  should  be  made  within  three 
years  aAer  the  first  meetini;  of  Congress,  and  within  every  subse^ 
quent  term  of  teu  years,  as  Congress  should  direct  In  a  succeeding 
clause  tbil  enumeration  is  also  called  the  census. 

Eleven  decennial  censuses  of  the  United  States  have  been  taken,  be- 
ginning in  1790.  Previous  to  1790  the  people  of  the  States  had  never 
been  carefully  counted.  Probably  the  Convention  did  uot  intend  the 
census  to  be  more  than  an  cuumcration  of  the  people;  but,  beginning 
with  1810,  the  (Vovemmcnt  has  used  it  more  and  more  as  an  instru- 
ment for  collecting  and  publishing  other  kinds  of  statistics.  The  first 
census  cost  $44,577 ;  the  last  one  more  than  |to,ooo,ooo,  and  it  fills 
about  thirty  octavo  volumes. 

aSt.  Indians  not  Taxed.— Tfae  Supreme  Court  has  not  defined 
tliis  expression.  The  Census  Office  holds  that  it  applies  to  Indians 
maintaining  tribal  relatious  and  living  upon  government  reservations. 
The  broken  bands  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  tribes  still  found  in 
many  States,  though  generally  in  a  condition  of  pauperism,  are 
includevl  in  tfae  enumeration  of  the  people.  They  are  regarded  as 
having  cutercd  the  body  of  citiccus  and  IjccL^me  subject  to  taxatlou. 
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although  they  may  be  exempted  by  local   legislation  or  by  the 
accident  of  poverty.* 


1  The  Census  Office  recognizes  three  kinds  of  population. 

1.  The  true  population  embraces  the  total  population  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  age,  or  sex. 

2.  The  constitutional  population  embraces  all  the  population  that  must  be 
enumerated  in  order  that  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  and  taxes  may 
be  duly  made.  Excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  it  is  the  same,  within  the  States,  as 
the  true  population.  The  Territories  are  not  included  in  the  constitutional  pop- 
ulation. 

3.  The  representative  population  is  the  total  numbers  in  the  States,  accord- 
ing to  which  Representatives  and  taxes  are  apportioned  among  them.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  now  the  same  as  the  constitutional  population ;  but  when  the  three- 
fiflhs  rule  wasin  force,  it  was  materially  smaller.  The  csnslitutional  population 
embraced  all  the  slaves  ;  the  representative  population  only  three-fifths  of  them. 
The  distinction  is  now  purely  historical.— Com/fM^i  km  ojthe  U.  S.  Ctntut,  i870,p.  19, 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

APPORTIONMENTS   OF   REPRESENTATIVES   UNDER   THE 
CONSTITUTION.' 

Several  of  the  different  Congresses  that  have  dealt  with 
this  subject,  have  found  it  only  less  difficult  than  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  found  the  framing  of  the  original  rules. 
An  historical  risum^  will  be  given. 

282.  Meaning  of  the  Rule.— Simple  as  the  rule  seems 
at  first  view,  the  first  Congress  that  was  called  upon  to 
apply  it  practically  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  meaning. 
The  fundamental  question  was,  whether  the  Nation  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  or  as  made  up  of  the  several  States. 
Should  the  aggregate  representative  population  of  the  Union 
|je  divided  by  the  ratio  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  House  ? 
Or  should  the  State  populations  severally  be  so  divided  and 
the  quotients  then  be  added  ?  The  first  method  would  give 
the  larger  House,  since  there  would  be  but  a  single  unrepre- 
sented fraction,  while  the  second  method  would  give  as  many 
fractions  as  there  were  Slates.  This  is  the  question  of  rep- 
resenting fractions.  Different  methods  have  been  followed 
at  different  times. 

283.  The  Method  of  1793-1843.— The  Federalists  in 
the  Second  Congress,  which  was  the  first  one  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  contended  for  the  first  plan  :  the  Auti-federal- 
ists,  for  the  second  plan.  After  a  heated  contest,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  based  on  the  National  principle.  President 
Washington,  after  submitting  to  his  Cabinet  the  question 


I  ScY  the  Artkric,  Af'Pufiionmtat.  In  LaIct'b  Cj^/o/trdta.  AtM  the  following  Ke- 
ports:  /f/tti^  t>f  ttrftes^ntattwt,  j/i/  cVwx^rii,  i^xfrnt  s/siiom.  So.  jySo:  Stmale, 
mmr  Cvnjfrra^  u%mf  triiutm,  »^.  yd/,  Mxrt  //.;  Ojficiat  Congrtttoimal  Directory^ 
W.  n.  Ukhort.  i«9i- 
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whether  he  should  sign  the  bill,  and  receiving  from  Hamil- 
ton and  Kiiox  an  affirmative  answer,  and  from  Jefferson  and 
Randolph,  a  negative  answer,  vetoed  it  on  other  grounds. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  whether  Ihe  rule  should  be 
applied  to  the  Nation  or  the  States.  A  new  bill  framed 
on  the  Slate  principle  was  then  passed  and  approved.  It 
provided  that  the  House  should  be  comj}Osed  of  members 
elected  agreeably  to  a  ratio  of  one  member  for  every  33,000 
persons  in  each  State,  computed  according  to  the  rule 
furnished  by  the  Constitution.  No  account  was  taken  of 
fractious.  The  apportionments  made  under  the  five  first 
censuses  all  conformed  to  this  rule,  but  with  a  change  of 
ratios. 

284.  Attempt  to  Change  the  Rule  in  1832. — As  the 
ratios  became  larger,  and  the  Slates  more  numerous  and 
more  populous,  the  unrepresented  fractious  became  larger 
and  more  numerous.  It  became  apparent  that  the  method 
of  1793  was  unjust  and  unrepublican.  Two  millions  of 
people  in  one  State  had  much  more  representative  power 
than  the  same  number  in  a  half  dozen  States.  Mr.  Wel>- 
ster*  pointed  out  in  1832  that,  under  the  ratio  of  47,700, 
then  proposed  for  the  ensuing  apportionment,  New  York 
would  have  40  Representatives,  while  the  New  Eugland 
States,  with  a  population  35,000  greater,  would  have  but 
38;  thai  seven  States  named,  having  together  123  mera- 
lyers,  had  aggregate  fractions  of  but  53,000,  while  Vermont 
and  New  Jersey  alone,  with  but  11  members,  had  a  joint 
fraction  of  75.000  ;  and  that  Pennsylvania  would  have  as 
many  members  as  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Jersey,  while  her  population  was  130,000 
less  than  theirs.  The  Senate,  following  Mr.  Webster's 
lead,  at  first  voted  to  reverse  the  decision  of  1793,  but  after- 
wards concurred  with  the  House  in  continuing  the  old  rule. 

285.  The  Method  of  1843.— The  rule  adopted  in  1793 
was  now  reversed.     The  law  of  1843  established  a  repre- 
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seutative  ratio  of  70.6S0  ;  gav2  every  State  as  many  Repre- 
sentatives as  its  pipulation  contained  this  ratio  limes,  and 
then  gave  aa  additional  Representative  to  every  State  hav- 
ing a  fraction  greater  than  one-half  the  said  ratio.  Since 
this  act,  fractions  have  been  uniformly  represented,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  increasing  complexity  of  method. 

286.  The  Method  of  1853*1363.—!  ratio  that  yieldctl  small  frac- 
tions iu  some  S'ate^  woul  1  ;t  imettmcii  yicUl  large  fraclionft  id  others. 
The  result  was  decenuial  contests  over  ratios,  States  favoritif^  the 
ratio  that  would  give  them  the  largest  representation.  To  cut  oR 
such  controversies,  it  was  provided  iu  the  Census  Act  of  1850  that  the 
House  of  Kepresentstives  should  consist  of  333  members;  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  divide  the  representative  pnpolalioa 
of  the  whole  country  by  333  to  obtain  a  ratio;  ihat  he  should  then 
divide  the  population  of  every  StAte  by  this  ratio;  that  he  should 
Assign  to  every  State  a?  many  Representatives  as  its  population  con- 
taiucd  this  ratio  times ;  and  &nal1y.  that  he  should  assign  an  addi- 
tional Representative  to  the  States  having  the  largest  fractions,  until 
a  total  of  333  members  wis  reached.  Subsequently,  an  additional 
member  was  given  to  California. 

387.  Ninth  and  Tenth  Censuses.— In  these  apportionments,  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1S50  was  adhered  to  iu  general,  but  with 
minor  variations.  In  both  cases  Congress  made  the  apportionment 
after  the  census  b.id  been  taken. 

In  if^To  the  population  of  Delaware.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Ore- 
gon respectively  fell  tvelow  the  final  ratio  agreed  upon.  Congress 
first  fixed  the  number  of  Representatives  at  3.S3.  Next  it  subtracted 
the  population  of  tbe<«  four  States  from  the  total  population  of  the 
States  (not  including  Territories),  and  divided  the  remainder  by 
379,  the  number  of  Representatives  fixed  on  less  the  four  to  which 
the  four  States  were  entitled  under  the  Constitution,  which  gave  a 
ratio  of  135.339.  To  each  State  the  law  then  assigned  aa  many 
Representatives  as  its  representative  population  contained  this  ratio 
times,  and  seventeen  were  asstgued  for  fractions.  By  a  subsequent 
act,  an  additional  Representative  was  given  to  each  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing States :  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pcuusylvania, 
ludiaua,  Tennessee,  l<ouisiana.  Alabama,  and  Plorida,  making  3C)3 
in  all.  The  admisaiou  of  Colorado  in  1S76  added  one  more  to  thin 
nurat>cr.     A  similar  cutand'try  metho  1  was  used  in  1883. 

a88.  Eleventh  Census.— In  making  thi*  apportionment  thcpopu- 
t4tion  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  aud  Utah  was  subtracted  from  the  aggreg.ite 
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population  of  the  United  States,  63,622,250,  leaving  s  repre^entatiTe 
population  of  61.903,906.  This  number  was  then  divided  by  ihenum 
tiers  332,333,  etc.,  to  375  successively,  and  then  the  population  of 
each  State  by  the  resulting  quotients.  The  number  356  produced  the 
ratio  173,901  ;  and  this  ratio,  applied  to  the  States  one  by  one,  gave 
no  State  a  less  number  of  Representatives  than  it  had  under  the 
previous  apportionment,  provided  the  States  having  the  major  frac- 
tions were  allowed  each  an  additiouRl  Repre5entati\'e.  These  quo- 
tients aggregated  339,  and  17,  the  difference  between  this  num- 
ber and  356  e:juillel  the  numbi^r  of  mijor  fractious  and  also 
included  all  moieties.  The  House  was  therefore  made  to  consist 
of  356  members,  the  number  asiiigiied  to  any  State  being  equal  to 
the  number  of  times  its  population  coulaiued  173,901,  plu»  one  if  it 
had  a  major  fraction.  No  State  had  a  moiety  of  the  ratio  left  unrep- 
resented. The  largest  unrepresented  fraction  was  that  of  New  York, 
^5*951  >  while  a  moiety  is  86,953.  Iliit  this  measure  could  not  prob.ihly 
have  been  carried,  had  not  a  number  liccn  found  (356)  that  neither 
reduced  the  representation  of  any  State,  nor  left,  after  the  majority 
fractions  were  talccn  care  of,  a  single  unrepresented  nioitty. 

The  Numbers  of  the  House  and  the  Ratios  of  Reprcscnialion  are 
set  down  in  the  following  table,  with  the  period: 

Period-  Sire  of  House.        Ratio 

1789-1793 65 

1793-J803 los  33.000 

1803-1S13 141  33.000 

1S13-1823 181  35.000 

1823-1833 212  40,000 

1833-1843 240  47.700 

1843- 1853 -  323         70,680 

185^-1863 .234         93.503 

1863-1S73  241  127.941 

1873-1883  .    .    , 29J  t30-5i3 

1883-1893      ^2  I5t.9" 

>^3  356  173.901 

The  admission  of  Ttah  to  the  Union  since  this  table  was  com- 
piled, has  increased  the  size  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hy  x. 
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Table  Showing  the  Sereral  Apportionments  of  Representatives 
to  the  States. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


COMPOSITION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OP  THR  SENATE. 

Articlr  I. 

Sectioa  3.  Clause  1.— The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
comimscd  nf  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legisla* 
tare  thereof,  for  six  years ;  an<l  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

289.  Number,  Election,  and  Term  of  Senators. — 
Every  item  of  this  clause  was  tlic  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  Convention.  When  it  hai  been  sellled  that  Congress 
should  consist  of  two  branches,  and  that  representation 
should  be  equal  in  the  Senate  and  proportional  in  the 
House,  there  remained  the  questions  :  How  shall  the  Sena- 
tors be  chosen  ?  For  what  term  shall  they  serve  ?  and,  How 
shall  Ihey  vote  ?  Some  said  they  should  be  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;  some,  that  the  President  shottld 
appoint  them  from  a  list  of  candidates  named  by  the  State 
Legislatures  ;  some,  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  while  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  that  they  l>o  elected  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  The 
rule  adopted  was  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Constitution.  Four  years,  six  years,  seven 
years,  and  life,  or  good  behavior,  were  named  as  a  suitable 
term.  Six  years  combines  both  permanency  in  the  Senate 
and  responsibility  in  the  Senator.  An  equal  vole  in  the 
Senate  is  not  the  same  thing  as  voting  by  States;  the  in- 
dividual vote  gives  less  prominence  to  the  State  idea. 
Nevada,  with  a  population  of  45  761,  has  the  same  number 
of  Senators  as  New  York,  with  5.997.S53.  And  Ihe  rule 
of  the  Conslilulion  which  makes  this  possible,  is  the  most 
permanent  pari  of  that  instrument.     (See  Art.  V.) 
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Section  3,  Clause  3.— ImmedUtcIy  aAer  they  shall  b^  assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  6rst  election,  they  slisU  be  divided  as  equally  as 
maybe  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  cxpiratioa  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year  ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, during  the  recess  of  the  I,ejislature  of  any  State,  lh2  Executive 
Iherrof  may  malic  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

290,  Classes  of  Senators. — On  May  15,  1789,  the 
twenty  Senators  present  from  the  ten  States  were  divided  in 
accordance  with  this  rule.  They  were  first  put  into  three 
classes,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  the  two  Senators  from 
any  Stale  in  the  same  class,  and  the  time  for  which  the  classes 
should  ser%'e  was  then  determined  by  lot.  Class  one,  con- 
sisting of  seven  Senators,  should  retire  in  two  years ;  class 
two,  of  the  same  number,  iu  four  years  ;  class  three,  of  six, 
ifi  six  years.  It  was  ordered  that  when  additional  Senators 
took  their  scats,  they  should  be  placed  by  lot  in  these 
classes,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  them  as  nearly  equal 
in  number  as  possible.  Accordingly,  the  New  York  Sena- 
tors were  placed  iu  classes  three  and  one  ;  the  North  Caro- 
lina Senators  in  two  and  three,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Senators  in  one  and  two. 


The  years  in  which  the  claucs  retire  may  be  thus  exhibited  : 

Class  J,  1791,  1797,  jSoj  .    .        iftSi,  18.H7,  1895. 

Class  3,  1793,  1799,  1805 iS3ji,  1S.S9,  1S95. 

Chiss3,  1795,  iSoi.  1S07 iSS5»i^T,  1S97. 

The  time  Ih.tt  a  Senator  from  a  newly-adtnitteil  State  serves  de- 
pends 0:1  the  date  of  the  State'A  admission  I0  the  Cnion,  and  on  the 
state  fif  the  cliisscs  at  the  time.  He  may  serve  fix  years,  he  may 
•erve  but  a  sin^^ledny.  California  wais  ndmittrd  to  the  Union  Sep* 
Ienibcr9,  1850.  The  California  Senators  fell  into  rlas<;es  three  and 
one,  and  John  C  Fremont,  who  liad  drawn  one  (or  (he  short  term), 
scrreit  only  until  Marcli  4,  1X51. 

291.  The  Senate  a  Permanent  Body. — A  House  of 
Representatives  continues  two  years,  and  an  Executive 
adraintstration  four.     But   the  Senate,  like  the  Old  Con- 
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gress,  is  a  perpetual  body,  and  it  is  tbe  custom  to  keep  up  a 
perfect  organization.  This  fact  gives  the  Senate  dignity 
and  adds  strength  to  the  Goveruuieul.  One  reason  for  this 
was  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  Americaa  Government 
did  not  come  to  an  end  every  two  or  four  years.  A  Senator 
appointed  by  a  Governor  to  fill  a  vacanc)'-  holds  his  seat 
until  the  Legislature  elects  a  successor  to  the  former  incum- 
bent, or,  if  it  fails  sooner  to  elect,  to  the  end  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  following  his  appointment.  If  a  Legis- 
lature fails  to  elect,  having  had  an  opportunity,  the  Gov- 
ernor cannot  fill  the  vacancy.' 

Srction  3.  Clause  3. — No  person  shall  l>e  a  Senator  who  sUall  uot 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  nnd  h^en  nine  years  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Stites,  uud  who  shall  nut,  when  elected,  lie  an  in- 
habitant of  that  Stale  for  which  he  shall  l>e  chosen. 

292.  Senator's  Qualifications. —  The  remarks  made 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  Representative  are  of 
equal  application  to  the  Senator,  only  the  greater  digiiily 
and  responsibility  of  the  Senator  call  for  a  greater  age  and 
a  longer  citizenship.  Two  men  elected  to  the  Senate  have 
been  declared  disqualified  by  reason  of  an  iusuflicient 
citizenship:  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  179S, 
and  James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  in  1849. 

Section  3.  Clause  4.— The  Vicc-Presiileut  of  the  Untied  States 
shall  \>c  rrcsidcul  of  the  Senate,  hut  shall  have  no  vote,  tintcHS  llicy 
l>e  equally  divided. 

293.  Vice-President's  Vote.— As  the  Vice-President 
is  uot  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  is  not,  like  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  entitled  to  a  vote.  His  casting  vote  is  of  no 
avail  unless  given  iu  favor  of  the  pending  measure ;  for 
ever>'  question  is  lost  unless  it  receives  a  majority.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  Government,  when  the  Senate  was  small 
and  equally  divided  politically,  the  Vice-President's  posi- 
tion was  very  important.    John  Adams  had  an  "unusual 

1  Ttili*  point  WHS drfinilclydccidrd  at  the  Dr«t  rr|ruUir  «r«daii  of  fltc  Kinr*ttilnl 
CongiT**.  In  ihc  ca^^n  nf  srnalarv  appolnlnl  iin^lcr  linch  dmitiKitancc*  by  the 
^jveraonof  ManUnA,  Wtuhiugton,  and  Wyoming. 
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number  of  opportunities  to  exercise  personal  power  in  im- 
portaut  matters.  Certainly  no  other  Vice-President  has  had 
the  like,  and  probably  no  officer  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  able  to  do  so  much  by  positive  acts  of  individual 
authority.  .  .  .  No  less  than  twenty  times  during  the 
life  of  the  First  Congress  he  voted  for  the  Federalists."* 

Section  3.  Clause  5. — The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers, 
and  Also  a  Vr€sU\ent  pro  /ettipore,  in  the  ahsenceof  theVice  President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  T^niled  States. 

394.  Officers  of  the  Senate. —The  other  officers  are 
the  Secretary.  Chief  Clerk,  Executive  Clerk,  Sergeaut-at- 
arms,  Door-keeper,  and  Chaplain.  The  custom  is  for  the 
Vice-President,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office,  to  absent  himself  from  the  chair  for  a  day,  or 
longer,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  elect  a  President /A-i? 
ffmpore.  This  office  is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 
As  llie  Presidcnt/r<»  tempore  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he 
has  a  vote  on  all  questions.  Accordingly,  a  tie  vote  when 
a  Senator  is  in  the  chair  is  always  lost. 

NOTB  -WUhiu  tbelaM  few  ycam,  the  propocitioo  10  have  (he  Scaators  elected 
dirrctly  by  the  people  has  been  received  wilh  mttch  faror.  Th^  Hoiwc  of  Rcpre- 
■cDtdtivr*  h«-«  twice  vo4ri1  by  more  than  ■  tnrothirds  majority  to  submit  to  the 
S(«tc  I.ciculaturv»  the  following  AS  «n  araendmcnt  to  the  ConMitullon,  but  the 
ftenatc  has  not  concurred: 

"That  ill  lint  of  the  tirst  paragraph  of  «^ction  j  or  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  t:nitrd  StAtrs.  and  ia  lieu  qK  iw  raach  of  paraeraph  2  of  the  fame  section 
•■  relates  lo  the  filliCK  of  TacHncie»,  and  fn  lica  of  all  of  paniKmph  i  of  section  4 
of  Mid  Article  I.,  in  %a  far  an  the  saroe  relates  to  any  authority  in  CongrcM  to 
make  or  alter  recii^li^^ns  ^^  *'>  'he  times  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sen- 
atoTv.  the  foUowinic  t>e  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
shall  W  vnlid  to  nil  intents  and  |Mirpo«es  as  part  of  the  Conjtlilution  when  ralin^d 
by  the  L«cci*lAlureii  of  threefonrth*  of  the  Statrii : 

"Theftenatc  of  thr  t^ulto]  Slates  shaU  t>r  rompo»ed  of  two  Senators  fiom 
racb  Slate,  elected  by  the  people-  thereof,  at  large,  fnr  «iK  years;  and  each  Sena- 
tor sbnll  hare  one  vote.  The  electors  iu  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
reciutkltr  for  elector*  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  fltate  I.cf[ia!nturr. 

"The  times,  plai-rs,  .ind  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  shall  beu 
prncrlbcd  in  each  Slate  by  the  LcslAlatare  thereof. 

••  When  Tscandc*  happen  in  Ihc  reprrsmtntinn  of  any  State  in  the  Smale.  the 
Rsrcuttvr  niithority  of  such  State  shnll  is<iie  writs  of  election  to  fill  »uch  VACaO' 
cirt!  ProvidM,  Thrtt  the  I^effisUture  of  any  SLile  may  empower  the  Rxrcullve 
Iherroftomstc  tetutiorary  uppointmeot*  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  l»y 
cttytion.  asthr  LcifH&Ialurc  may  direct. 

'TtiiJafneiidmeut  Mioll  not  he  so  construed  nj<  to  affect  the  election  or  term  nf 
any  fimattir  chtwrn  before  It  becomes  valid  a«  pnrttiif  IheConitti'ution  " 

I  Uonr :    Jollii  AdaitM,  pp.  144.  a«9k  no- 
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ARTICI.K  I. 

Section  4,  Clanfte  i. — The  time<«,  places,  ami  manner  of  hoMinj* 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representalives  sball  1:c  prcMiribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  hut  the  Cnngress  may  at  any 
time  bylaw  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators. 

295-  State  Control.— The  grant  to  the  Legislattires  of 
power  lo  prescribe  the  times,  places,  aud  manuer  of  holding 
these  elections  was  a  coucessioii  to  the  States.  It  was  made 
partly  to  take  advantage  of  the  exbtiug  madiitiery  for  con- 
ducting elections,  but  mainly  to  avoid  arousing  State  jeal- 
ousy. There  is  an  evident  propriety  iu  giving  the  Legisla- 
tures immediate  control  of  the  Senatorial  elections,  since 
the  Senators  represent  the  States.  Then  the  States  conlU 
manage  the  elections  of  Representatives  more  easily  and 
cheaply  than  the  Nation,  and  with  more  satisfaction  lo  the 
people.  A  denial  to  the  States  of  participation  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  elections,  would  have  defeated  the  whole 
scheme. 

156.  Lrimit  of  State  Control.— Still,  in  a  National 
system  it  would  not  do  lo  put  these  elections  in  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  States.  Mr.  Hamilton  said  at  the  time  : 
*'  Every  government  ought  to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of 
its  own  preservation  ;  while  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Stales,  or  a  majority  of  them,  by  failing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary regulations,  or  by  making  improper  ones,  could  break 
Up  or  pre\'cnt  the  first  election  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.*'" 
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Hence  the  provision  that  Congress  may,  at  any  time  by 
law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations  as  the  States  may  make, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.  Obviously, 
Congress  should  uot  name  the  places  for  electing  Senators, 
as  that  would  involve  the  scat  of  the  State  government. 
With  this  exception,  Congress  has  absolute  power  over  the 
whole  subject.  This  grant  was  not  seriously  objected  to  in 
the  Federal  Convention,  but  iu  the  Stale  conveulious  it 
was  attacked  with  great  violence.  The  use  of  the  power  is 
discretionary  with  Congress,  and  it  was  a  full  half  century 
before  it  was  used  at  all.  This  abstinence  was  due  lu 
regard  for  State  feeling,  to  a  desire  to  save  expense^  and  to 
the  fact  that  State  control  had  proved  satisfactory. 

297.  National  Legislation.— Previous  to  the  Twen- 
ty eighth  Congress,  the  States  exclusively  controlled  the 
elections  of  Representatives.  Some  chose  them  by  districts. 
one  or  more  from  a  district,  and  some  by  tlie  Slate  at  large; 
the  first  being  called  the  district  plan,  aud  the  second  the 
general-ticket  plan.  The  objection  to  the  general-ticket 
plan  is  that  it  strongly  tends  to  give  all  the  members  to  one 
political  party ;  a  State  majority,  no  matter  how  small, 
commonly  determines  the  political  complexion  of  the  whole 
State  delegation.  It  is  clear  that  the  district  plan  leads  to 
the  juster  representation  of  the  people.  Hence  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Apportionment  Act  of  1842:  '*That  iu  every 
case  where  a  State  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive, the  number  to  which  such  State  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  apportionment  shall  be  elected  by  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  to  which  the  said  State  may  be 
entitled,  no  one  district  electing  more  thau  one  Represent- 
ative." This  rule,  violently  opposed  at  the  lime,  has  been 
incorporated  in  every  subsctiueut  apportionment  law.  Since 
1872  Congrsss  has  pri'scribed  that  the  districts  shall 
contoin,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants.  In  1S71  Congress  provided  that  all  votes  for 
Representatives  must  be  by  written  or  priuted  ballots,  and 
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in  1872  that  the  elections  should  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  every  even 
year.  Subsequently  the  States  having  in  their  constitu- 
tions clauses  fixing  a  diifereut  day,  were  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  last  rule.  In  Oregon  the  day  is  tlie  first 
Monday  in  June ;  in  Vermont  the  first  Tuesday,  and  in 
Maine  the  second  Monday,  in  September  ;  in  the  other 
States  it  is  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

298.  Districting  the  States.— The  division  of  a  State 
into  districts  is  left  to  its  Legislature.  This  duty  it  com- 
monly performs  at  its  first  meeting  after  Congress  makes 
the  decennial  apportionment.  It  is  subject  only  to  two 
rules :  that  the  territory  of  the  districts  must  be  contiguous, 
and  that  they  must  contain  relatively  equal  populations. 
Sometimes  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  ns  to  give  the  politi- 
cal party  having  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  an  undue  ad- 
vantage. This  is  done  by  combining  counties,  townships, 
etc.,  so  as  to  give  one  party  small  or  moderate  majorities 
in  as  large  a  number  of  districts  as  possible,  and  to  the 
other  party  large  majorities  in  as  few  as  possible.  This 
process  is  known  as  gerr>mandering.*  Some  States  provide 
in  their  constitutions  for  decennial  districting  ;  most,  how- 
ever, do  not.  and  redistricting  is  not  unfrequent.  The  law 
in  regard  to  contiguity  is  held  to  be  satisfied  when  counties 
or  townships  comprising  a  district  touch  at  the  corners,  and 
the  law  requiring  as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants  rests  lightly  on  State  Legislatures.  Consid- 
erable discrepancies  are  common  when  districts  arc  first 
formed,  and  these  the  growth  of  population  tends  to  en- 
large. It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  district  in  a  State  to 
contain  double  the  population  of  another  district 


1  "  CerrrmamiUr.  In  hitmorou*  Imtlalluu  of  Salmmmm^rr,  fnnn  a  (kadcd  rncm- 
bUnccof  this  animal  to  a  niaxiof  one  of  the  diatrlcts  rormcfl  fn  the  rcdulrkiiDg 
of  Moauchujvtta  by  the  l.eKutotute  in  l^n.  when  Elbridce  Ociry  wa«  Ouvemor 
The  dUlricllOj  irna  intrntlcd  (it  wii»  belicreJ,  nt  the  luvtleatiuii  of  Crrry.)  I0 
•ccurc  tiufjltly  tbc  election  of  a  niajotlly  of  Drmocralic  ««iutof«  U  U  ti'jyi 
kiiawB,  however,  that  be  wis  opposMt  to  Ibc  nic««Brc."— 7*A#  Ctmtu*_y  Dietton^fy^ 
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before  the  tiaie  fixed  hy  law  fiw  the  acxt  ilntJiai  of  Kiyitsmtotim 
IbereuL'* 

300.  The  Election  of  Senators. — The  Coti&titution 
prescribes  that  the  State  Legislatures  bhall  elect  the  Sena- 
tors, but  IS  silent  &s  to  the  xaanner  of  electing  them.  Shall 
the  two  houses  meet  in  joint  convention,  a  majority  of  all 
electing  ?  Or  shall  they  vote  scpantdy»  a  majority  of  each 
hoiifie  being  reqtilred  to  elect?  For  three-foarthfl  of  a  cen- 
tury each  Slate  auswered  these  questions  for  itself.  Serious 
disagrcemeuts  between  bouses  etisued,  aud  Legislatures 
were  sometimes  broken  up.  To  put  an  end  to  such  coutro* 
versies,  Congress,  in  1S66,  parsed  a  law  regulating  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  This  law  requires  the  Legislature  of  each 
State  elected  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  time  fur 
which  any  Senator  was  chosen  to  represent  such  Slate,  ou 
the  second  Tuesday  aAer  its  meeting  and  organization,  to 
proceed  to  elect  a  Senator  in  conformity  with  thenc  rules : 

I .  Each  house  shall  name  or  propose,  by  a  vt'ui  voa 
vote  of  each  member  present,  one  person  for  Senator  ;  the 
next  day  at  la  o'clock  the  two  houses  shall  meet  in  joint 
assembly,  and  if  it  appears  from  the  reading  of  the  journals 
of  the  previous  day's  proceedings,  th^t  the  Mime  pcntoii  has 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  in  each  house,  he  »htt)l  be 
declared  duly  elected. 
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3.  If  no  election  has  been  made,  the  joint  assembly  shull 
then  proceed  to  vote  viva  voce  for  Senator,  and  if  any  per- 
son receive  a  majurity  of  all  the  votes  of  the  joint  assembly, 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses  being 
present  and  voting,  he  shall  be  declared  duly  elected. 

3.  If  a  choice  is  not  made  on  this  day,  then  the  two 
houses  shall  meet  in  joint  assembly  each  succeeding  day^ 
at  the  same  hour,  and  shall  take  at  least  one  vole,  as  before^ 
until  a  Senator  shall  be  elected. 

4.  If  a  vacancy  exist  011  the  meetiug  of  a  Legislature, 
said  Legislature  shall  proceed  on  the  second  Tuesday  after 
meeting  and  organization  to  fill  said  vacancy,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case ;  and  if  a  vacancy  occurs  when  the  session  is  in 
progress,  it  shall  proceed  by  the  same  steps  to  fill  it  on  the 
second  Tuesday  after  it  has  received  notice  of  tlie  vacancy. 

Section  4,  Cluuse  2. — The  Congress  shall  asscmhle  at  least  once  m 
tvery  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  iu  Decem- 
ber, unless  they  shall  by  law  uppoiuL  a  UiiFercut  day. 

301.  Number  of  Sessions. — Accordingly,  every  Con- 
gress must  hold  at  least  two  sessions.  Some  Congresses 
have  held  three,  the  President  having  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion, or  Congress  itself  having  by  law  or  by  adjoummenl 
provided  for  one.  The  term  of  a  Congress  begins  at  13  M. 
March  4,  following  the  election  of  Representatives,  1S93, 
18951  etc.,  and  continues  until  12  M.  of  the  next  odd  year, 
1895,  1897,  etc.  Still,  since  iSji  the  ordinary  meeting  day 
has  been  the  first  Monday  uf  December  following  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Representatives'  term.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  first  session,  called  the  long  one,  continuing  until 
the  first  Monday  of  the  next  December,  when  it  must  end, 
that  the  new  or  short  session  may  begin.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue beyond  12  M.  March  4  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Under  the  present  system,  uuy  Congress,  as  the  FiAy-tUird,  hulds 
oDCftcssiondflcr  the  memlK-rs  of  the  House  of  RepneficalaU%*c9  for  the 
ensuing  Congress  have  been  elected.  The  constitutional  interval 
between  the  election  of  a  Representative  and  the  l)cgianing  of  his 
term  is  from  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
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antil  the  4tli  of  March  following,  while  the  practical  interval  extends 
to  the  first  Monday  in  Dcccml>er  next  cnsuiug.  It  often  happens 
that  a  House  of  Representatives^  at  its  last  session,  dees  uol  represent 
the  political  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  country  as  expressed  at  the 
election  held  the  previous  November,  while  the  uew  House,  which 
does  represent  them,  cannot, save  in  case  of  a  called  session,  net  for 
more  than  a  year.  It  h.is  therefore  been  suggested  with  much  appar- 
ent reason,  that  the  Cunstitutiou  should  bu'so  changed  as  to  make  the 
election  of  a  Representative  and  the  bcginuing  of  his  term  coincide, 
and  to  bring  on  a  session  of  Congress  soon  thereafter. 

Note.— By  an  act  approved  February  3^  i^i,  the  Nntiona!  Oovernmcnt  tinder^ 
look  to  cxtrnd  Its  authority  in  n  gtrncral  w,iy  over  the  eUclion*  of  Rcprrsrtita- 
tires.  It  was  nude  the  duly  of  the  several  Ctmiit  Jaitfct  to  appoint  in  each 
)u<1iclAT  dUtricI  In  tlicir  clrcniti  a  chicT  »uiwr\'i>or  of  elections  ;  a1*o.  uniler  cer- 
tain cuiiditkiita,  toappuint  f(Dpcr\*iK)rft  of  clrctioas  fur  theacveral  clcction-di&tricta 
and  preciacLa  within  the  districts.  TIicm  ^upervtsora  were  required  to  guard 
and»crutinL<e  the  rcsistratlun  lUtsiof  vutcn,  to  attend  the  elections,  to  challenge 
voters  cf  doubtful  qualificatiou  fjr  the  franchise,  to  iuApcct.  fcnitioiae.  and  count 
ttK  baUotSt  awl  to  make  rcluniA  of  certificates  and  returns  to  the  chief  auperi-isor 
of  tbv  judicial  district.  The  aarae  act  also  required  the  marshal  of  (he  dutrict 
and  his  general  deputies  to  preserve  order  at  the  rcglstratiou  aad  voting  places, 
and  to  support  anrl  protect  supcrvisort  in  the  dJschargr  of  their  duties;  henaa 
also  required  in  crriain  placet,  under  certain  conditions,  to  appoint  special  depu- 
ties for  the  cxprc&s  purpose  uf  performing  these  dutic-A.  An  attempt  mad?  in  the 
Fifly-firsCCongTC*4  to  carry  National  regulation  of  clectiooa  still  fnrthtr  foiled; 
while  the  Fifty-third  Cungrcu,  at  its  first  regular  srsaion.  pawed  a  bill,  which 
President  Clevetaud  also  appro\>ed.  that  repealed  all  statutes  and  all  parts  of  stat- 
ute* then  in  force  relallag  to  rdperviaon  of  elections  and  special  deputy  marshal* 
fur  election  purpose*. 
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Secliou  2.  Clauses.— The  UoaseofReprescntativesshaU  .  .  .  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachmeul. 

Section  3,  Clause  6.— The  Seaatc  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on 
oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  ChiL'f  Justice  shall  preside:  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Section  3,  Clause  7. — ^Judgment  i  1  cases  of  impeachmcut  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  fro-.u  office,  and  disquali&catiou  to 
hold  and  eujoy  any  office  of  faouor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sub- 
ject to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to 
law. 

Article  II.,  Sfclioj  4. — The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  Stiles  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  iuipcacb- 
ment  for,  aud  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  mtMicmeanors. 

Article  11.,  Section  3.  Clause  i. —  The  President  .  .  .  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
Slates,  except  in  cases  of  impeacbnieut. 

303.  An  Impeachment  Detined. — An  impeachment, 
under  the  Coustitutiou,  is  a  solemn  declaration  laid  before 
the  Seratt,  that,  ia  the  view  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*:, the  person  impeached  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  committed  in  office  and  should  be  tried 
therefor.  It  is  similar  to  the  indictment  of  a  grand  jury. 
It  determines  nothing  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  is  made.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1867,  impeached  President  Johnson^  but 
the  Senate  acquitted  him. 

303-  Steps  to  be  Taken.— The  following  are  the 
principal  steps  takeu  in  an  impeachment  case,  Oa  laid  down 
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in  the  Maniul  of  the  House  of  RepreseuuU^-cs ' :  Th« 

Hoa:sc  having  rrscdrcd  that  Mr. be  impcach^ti,  sends 

a  committee  of  ils  members  to  the  Senate  to  impeach  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the 

people  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misde* 
meanors  in  office,  to  acquaint  the  Senate  that  the  House 
will  in  due  time  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  ag^ainsthim 
and  make  good  the  same,  and  to  demand  that  the  Senate 

lake  order  for  the  appearance  of  the  said  Mr. to  answer 

to  the  impeachment.  The  House  receives  from  the  Senate 
a  message  that  it  will  take  the  order  demanded,  and  will 
give  the  House  due  notice.  The  House  adopts  articles  of 
impeachment,  appoints  by  ballot  five  managers  to  conduct 
the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  orders  the  managers 
to  lay  t>cfore  the  Senate  the  articles  agreed  upon,  which  is 
duly  done.     The  Senate  now  notifies  the  House  that  it  has 

issued  the  proper  notice  to  Mr. ,  with  an  order  to  file 

his  reply  within  a  given  time,  and  ou  the  day  appointed  it 
gives  further  notice  that  it  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  case. 
The  House  now  proceeds  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to  witness 
the  opening  of  the  trial,  aud  then  returns  to  its  own  cham- 
ber and  adopts  a  replication  to  the  answer  and  plea  made 
by  Mr. ,  which  is  also  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  pre- 
liminaries over,  the  trial  proceeds  day  by  day,  the  House  at 
fin>t  attending  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  afterwards 
leaving  the  case  wholly  to  the  five  managers. 

304.  Trial  Court.— In  the  trial  the  Senate  sits  as  a 
court  of  justice  ;  and  to  remind  him  that  he  is  not  now  a 
legislator,  but  a  judge,  each  Senator  is  required  to  take  an 
oath  that  be  will  do  impartial  justice  according  to  the  Con- 
.Htitution  and  laws.  The  Vice-President  or  President  pro 
(empore  of  the  Senate  presides  in  ordinary  cases,  but  the 
Chief  Justice  presides  in  the  case  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  this  special  rule  is,  that 
the  Vice-President  is  personally  interested  in  the  issue,  as 
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lie  will  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  case  the  President  is 
fouuU  guilly. 

305.  Mode  of  Trial. — The  trial  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  observed  in  criminal  trials  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  House  managers  maintain  their  cause ;  the 
accused,  in  person  or  by  counsel,  makes  his  defense ; 
witnesses  are  sworn  and  examined,  and  other  competent 
evidence  is  presented  pro  and  con  ;  the  managers  and  coun- 
sel submit  their  arguments.  Throughout  the  trial  the 
doors  of  the  chambers  are  open,  but  at  its  close  they  are 
shut  and  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider  the  case. 

The  I'oting  is  cnndncled  itccordiiig  to  rule  XIV.  of  the  Seuaie 
Rules  for  Impc.icbinent,  viz. : 

••  Oh  llic  finAl  question  whether  the  iinpcBchment  is  sustained, 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  l>c  taken  on  each  article  of  inipeachtuent 
separately,  and  if  the  impeacbtut*iiL  shall  not,  upon  auy  of  the 
articles  presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
uiembers  present,  a  jadgtneat  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered  ;  but  if 
the  person  accused  in  such  articles  of  impeachment  shall  be  con- 
victed npon  auy  of  such  articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment, 
aud  a  certi5ed  copy  of  said  judgment  shall  be  deposited  iu  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Stale." 

306.  Judgment. — One  of  the  above  quoted  clauses 
says  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  accused,  if  found 
guilty,  shall  not  extend  further  than  his  removal  from  office 
and  disquuliBcation  to  bold  office  under  the  United  States; 
another  says  it  must  extend  to  his  removal.  It  is  for  the 
Senabe  to  decide  whether  the  disqualification  to  hold  office 
in  the  future  shall  1k^  pronounced  or  not,  but  that  is  the 
limit  of  its  discretion.  At  the  same  time  the  person  con- 
victed may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  courts,  just  as 
thottgh  he  had  not  been  punished  by  impeachment,  pro- 
vided he  has  been  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  bj-  law. 
The  reason  for  denying  the  President  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  in  these  cases  is,  that  such  a  power 
would  be  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The  question  whether 
an  officer  may  be  suspended  iiom  the  exercise  of  bis  office 
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while  an  impeachment  against  him  is  pending,  has  been 
often  asked  but  never  answered  by  any  competent  tribunal. 
307.  Limitation  of  the  Power. — The  second  of  the 
clauses  (juutcd  limits  impeachment  to  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States.  Who  arc, 
and  who  are  not,  civil  officers,  are  questions  that  have  been 
much  disputed.  In  1797  the  House  of  Representatives 
impeached  William  Blount,  a  Senator  from  Tennessee ;  the 
Senate  decided  by  a  vote  of  14  to  11  that  Senators  are  not 
civil  officers  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  dismissed 
the  case  without  trial,  although  it  expelled  Blount  under 
clause  2,  section  5,  of  Article  I.  If  Senators  are  not  civil 
officers,  neither  are  Representatives.  The  result  is  that, 
according  to  this  view»  impeachment  is  practically  limited 
to  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Govem> 
menl.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  tried  and  punished  for 
ofifeuses  in  connection  with  such  service  by  military  and 
naval  courts. 

The  action  of  tbc  Senate  iu  1797  rests  on  two  or  three  clauses  of 
the  Coustitutiou  that  appear  to  exclude  Senators  and  Representatives 
From  tbc  category  of  officers  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  clause  a, 
sectiou  6,  of  Article  I.,  Rays,  *'  No  pcrsou  buliliu^  any  of&ce  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  bis  continu- 
ation in  office,"  atid  '*No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,'*  etc. 

308,  Grounds  of  Impeachment. — Section  4,  Article 
II.,  states  the  grounds  of  impeachment,  but  not  with  such 
clearness  as  to  prevent  some  uncertainty.  Treason  and 
bribery  are  perfectly  well  understood.  Xot  so  the  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  the  section.  It  has  been 
maintained,  for  instance,  that  the  impeachment  and  convic- 
tion of  a  civil  officer  is  constitutional  only  wheu  he  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  that  has  been  made  punishable  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  This  is  a  narrow  view  ;  the  proper  one 
is  that  such  an  officer  may  be  impeached  for  offenses  re- 
lating to  his  official  conduct  that  are  not  defined,  and  that 
cannot  be  defined,  in  the  law  at  all,  since  they  cannot  be 
auticipated. 
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Impeachment  is  an  extraordinary  remedy  for  extraordinary  evils. 
Judge  Pickering  was  impeached  and  found  guiUy  of  drunkenness  and 
profanity  on  the  hench.  neither  of  which  offenses  is  prohibited  by 
law  ;  and  nearly  all  the  offenses  charged  against  the  persons  whom 
the  House  of  Representatives  ha^i  tuipeaclied  were  non-indictable 
ones.  In  fact,  the  great  reason  for  giving  the  House  and  Senate 
rather  than  the  Courts  jurisdiction  in  impeachment  cases  is,  that 
Ibe  offenses  are  ofltn  ofEcial  and  not  covered  by  the  statutes. 

309.  Two-Thirds  Vote.— Obviously,  the  votes  of  all 
the  Senators  voting  should  not.  as  in  the  case  of  a  jury,  be 
required  to  convict ;  nor  should  a  mere  majority  be  suflS- 
cieut. 

The  reasons  for  a  two-thirds  vote  are  stated  thus  cogently  by 
Judge  Cooley  :  "The  danger  that  Senators,  chosen  as  representatives 
of  political  parties,  will  be  swayed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
considerations  that  should  not  influence  them,  is  much  greatcron  the 
trial  of  a  political  officer  from  whose  removal  or  retention  p.irly 
advantages  might  ho  expected,  than  on  that  of  a  judge.  This  woa 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Presideut  Johnson,  iu  uhich,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  Senators  divided  on  the  question  of  guilt  strictly 
according  to  their  poUlical  afEnities.  ...  It  would  be  a  calamity 
of  thchighest  moment  if  the  precedent  should  be  set  of  the  conviction 
and  removal  of  the  President  on  a  partisan  vote,  and  on  grounds  not 
sanctioned  by  the  sober  sense  and  mature  reflection  of  the  people.*'* 

3x0.  Impeachment  Cases.— There  have  been  scvcu  such  cases 
under  the  Constitution,  &ix  trials  and  two  convictions. 

William  Blount,  Senator  from  Tennessee  ;  1797,  1798 ;  five  articles 
relating  to  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  ;  no  trial.— John  Hckcr- 
iug,  District  Judge  for  New  Hampshire;  1803^  1S04;  four  nrticlea 
charging  drunkenness  and  profanity  on  the  bench,  and  imprison- 
ment of  an  attorney  for  contempt  of  court;  tried,  found  guilty, 
removed  from  ofiicc,  but  not  pronounced  discjualified  to  hold  ofl^^cc. 
— Samuel  Chose,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  1S04,  1805;  eight 
articles  charging  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  on  the  Iwnch.  and 
improper  criticisms  of  the  National  administration  ;  tried  and  acquit- 
ted.—James  Peck,  District  Judge  for  Missouri  ;  J829,  1830;  one  arti- 
cle alleging  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  bench  in  punishing  un  attorney; 
tried  and  acquitted.— W.  W.  Humphreys,  District  Judge  for  Tennes- 
see, 1862:  seven  articles  charging  disloyalty  iu  a  public  speech  and 
in  accepting  a  judgship  under  the  Southern  Confederacy;  tried,  con- 
victe<l,  anilremoveil.— Andre  w  Johnson,  Pre*i  lent  of  the  I'uitid  States; 
Ib67  ;  eleven  articles  charging  repealetl  violations  of  the  Tenure  of 
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Office  Act,  and  making  iudecent  and  unbecoming  tbreaU  and  ha- 
rangurs  about  Congress,  and  (leclaring  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Conifress 
WAS  no  constitutional  Cou^iess;  trictl  and  acquitted,  votes  being  had 
on  but  tbree  articles. — W.  W.  Belkuap,  Secretary  of  War ;  1876  ;  6ve 
artictcs  charging  malfcasauce  in  accepting  bribes  for  appointing  and 
retaining  in  ofTice  a  post-trader  on  Ihc  frontier  ;  tried  and  acquitted. 
311.  The  Blount  and  Belknap  Cases. — Each  of  these  cases  pre- 
«ei)ted  a  perplexing  questtion.  The  Senate  had  expelled  Dlount  before 
the  case  came  on  for  trial,  i^hilc  Belknap  had  resigned  and  President 
Grant  had  accepted  bis  resigualiou  immeiliately  on  the  discovery  of 
bis  crime  and  before  the  House  began  proceedings  against  him. 
The  question  iu  either  case  was  whether  a  man  nu  longer  in  the 
»er\ice  of  Ibc  Oovcrnment  waaamcn.ible  to  conviction  on  itnpeach- 
uicut.  Tlie  Senate  declined  to  try  Hlount  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  n  civil  ofBccr,  tint  did  not  pass  on  the  oilier  point.  In  the  other 
case,  the  Senate  decided,  37  votes  to  29,  that  the  accused  was  still 
subject  Id  trial, aUhoug!i  now  a  private  citizen.  The  final  vole  stood, 
guilty  37,  not  guilty  35.  There  was  no  doubt  that  nclknap  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offenses  chargeil,  but  the  minority  voted  No  on 
the  ground  that  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  in  .<;nch  a  case. 

NOTE.— The  proem  called  impeachment  oTiginfltcd  in  England,  wticre  the 
firu  case  bears  the  (late  of  1^76.  Tlicrcit  iaamuch  more  sweeping  proee«s  (ban 
tnlhe  fnitcU  Slates.  NutofHccrs  alone,  bnt  all  Bubjcclsarihe  Cr\iwn  mny  lie  lui- 
pracbi-d.  The  Kins,  however,  Un'A  Impeachable,  the  theory  beln^  lltat  lie  cau  do 
nonroof,  and  that  revpoDxIblltty  for  h!-4act-4cittachc!(ou!yfohUtnIul5lcrs.  Punish- 
ment  ttt.-tycxtct.d  t  *  6ne.  imprUonmcut,  Itantshment,  nnd  c^'cn  death,  n«  well  a> 
to  remm-at  front  oflicc.  The  use  of  the  p!>\vcT  i:i  many  I'n^IUh  casca  nour  ftrcma 
■ercrc.  nud  in  «)nie  absurd.  There  bosbccn  uocaseof  1  npeachmcul  in  KtiKtaod 
atnce  1804,  and  arBumcnta  have  been  adduced  »h<.>win!(  that  Ilarvrrclte  1«  now 
uncalled  for.  Dul  i;i  the  TJnilcd  States, -where  I.eslfilatiircs  have  so  much  Icm 
control  over  executives  and  courts  of  lawthnu  in  Rnsland,  the  case  it  otherwise. 
Sir  T.  K-  Mdy  thus  ipcaks  for  Ituglsnd : 

"  ImiK-achmrtil  by  the  Commona  far  hi^h  crimes  and  rnisdcmcanors Iteyond 
the  r^ach  cf  the  I.iw,  or  which  uootlierouthorlty  In  the  state  will  prosecute,  i*  s 
kife^srd  of  public  liberty  wc!l  ^rortbyofo  f  rceco;iulry,siid  of  so  noble  an  Iiistl- 
tutton  as  a  free  Parliament;  but  happily  in  modem  times  this  cxtmordlnary 
Judicature  U  rarely  called  into  activity.  The  times  in  which  lu  exercise  wds 
neeilrtl  were  Ihouc  ill  which  the  people  wore  ji-alous of  the  Crown  ;  when  llie  Par- 
liament had  lrr»  conlnol  oiiHr  prrrojalivc  ;  when  courts  of  justice  were  impure; 
■n1  when,  instead  of  vindicittuK  the  law,  the  Crown  and  lt>  officer*  resisted  its 
execution  and  screened  political  oTfoders  from  Justice  ;but  the  limilallnns  ol 
preroftativc.  thelmmettiate  rrsponsibllity  %t(  tlic  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  vigilance  oud  activity  of  that  1>ody  In  tcrutinlzing  tlic  actioOiiof  public 
men,  the  set tU'da>lmi(ii<tt ration  cf  the  law,  aa.I  the  dlrr<.t  inHnrncf  of  rarllament 
over  rtiurt«i.f  justice.  Which  ore  at  ihesime  lime  independent  vf  the  Crown,  hove 
prrvcut'-d  Ihc  consummntion  oflhostf  crimes  which  imi>cnchments  wcrv  designed 
to  punish  The  Crown  is  Intrusted  by  the  einttilutlou  with  the  proaecution  of 
all  oflen«es;  there  are  few  which  the  lawcannol  punl«h  ;  anl  if  the  execotivcoffi- 
errs  of  the  Crown  b«  prcllgmt  or  romipt,  thry  mre  dirrclly  nrnt-nable  to  (Miblic 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE  POWERS  OP  THE  SEPARATE  HOUSES. 

ARTICZ.K  I. 

Section  5.  Clanae  i,~E«ch  IIou9«  sball  be  ihe  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, rcluras,  and  qaalitications  of  its  own  members,  aud  m  majority 
of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  hut  u  smaller  uum- 
ber  may  adjourn  from  d:iy  to  day.  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  member«,  in  such  manner,  and  under  Mich 
penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

31a.  The  Houses  Judges,  Etc. — A  house  of  legisJa- 
tion  to  be  a  really  indcpcudent  body,  must  know  tliat  the 
persons  claiming  membership  have  been  duly  elected  aud 
that  they  are  duly  qualified.  Hence  it  must  be  the  judge 
of  those  matters.  Both  Houses  have  rejected  meu  duly 
elected  because  they  were  disqualified,  and  contested  elec- 
tions have  been  numerous,  particularly  In  ibe  House  of 
Representatives.  For  example^  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  there  were  seventeen  such  cases  iu  that  body. 

313.  Contests  in  the  House  of  Representatives.— The  State 
authorities  conduct  all  elections  of  Representatives,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  Cougrcas.  They  canvam*  the  votes  aud  decide  what 
persons  are  elected.  The  Governor  gives  the  Representative  his  cer- 
tificate of  election.  The  Clerk  of  the  next  preceding  House  makes  a 
roll  of  the  members-elect  l>eforc  the  House  meets,  placing  thereon 
only  the  names  of  those  persona  whose  certificates  shov  that  they 
have  been  regularly  elected.  Any  person  whose  uame  is  on  this  roll 
may  take  part  in  organizing  the  House;  but  it  is  still  open  to  the 
House  to  inquire  into  his  right  to  a  seat.  H  a  contestant  appears  to 
deny  the  right  of  such  person,  all  the  pa{icrs  relating  to  the  case 
retiuired  by  law  arc  referred  by  the  Clerk  to  the  House,  and  then  by 
the  House  to  its  Committee  ou  Elections.  These  p;ipera  are  some- 
times very  voluminons,  as  the  law  gives  detailed  directions  for  con- 
ducting such  contests  :  the  serving  of  notice  Ijy  the  contestant  upon 
the  person  declared  elected,  and  the  answer  of  such  person  ;  the  tak- 
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ing  of  depositiona  relating  to  irregularities  in  clectiona  at  auy  pre- 
cinct, and  forwarding  them  to  the  beat  of  government.  The  expense 
of  taking  testimony  is  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
except  the  personal  expenses  of  the  parties.  The  Committee  on 
Elections  investigates  the  case,  not  taking  new  testimony,  however, 
and  reports  its  conclusiuns  to  the  House.  The  House  decides  that 
one,  or  the  other,  or  Dcither  of  the  parties  is  elected  ;  iu  the  latter 
case  declaring  the  seat  vacant.  Prom  this  decision  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. If  a  vacancy  is  declared,  a  new  election  must  be  held  under 
cUaae  4,  section  2  of  this  Article. 

As  neither  the  law  nor  the  rules  of  the'Senate  make  any  provision 
forconteited  Senatorships,  contests  there  lie  witliiu  much  narrower 
compass.  The  question  is  not  commonly  between  two  meu  ;  it  is 
generally  whether  the  single  claimant  has  been  duly  elected,  and 
this  is  an  inqairy  into  forms  and  records. 

314.  Quorums. — Forty  members  make  a  quorum  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  although  it  consists  of  670  mem- 
bers. While  the  Constitution  requires  a  majority  in  each 
House  of  Congress,  it  gives  a  smaller  number  power  to  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  such 
number  is  fixed  at  fifteen  ;  iu  the  Senate,  no  particular  num- 
ber is  named. 

3SS*  Counting  a  Quorum.— The  practice  having  grown  up  in  the 
Honse  of  Rcpresculali vc«  for  members  to  a1>staiu  from  voting  on  cer* 
tain  questions,  hoping  thus  to  defeat,  oral  least  to  delay  them,  by 
breaking  up  the  quorum  as  shown  by  the  roll-call,  tliat  body  adopted 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-6rst  Congress,  after  a  severe  party 
stniggle,  the  following  nile  :  "  On  the  demand  of  auy  mcni1>er,  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker,  the  names  of  members  sufficient  to 
make  a  quorum  in  the  hall  of  the  l{oasc  who  do  not  vote,  shall  be 
noted  by  the  Clerk  and  recorded  io  the  Journal,  and  reported  to  the 
Speaker  with  the  names  of  the  members  voting,  and  be  counted  and 
announced  in  determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  businesa." 
The  Fifty-third  Congress  adopted  a  similar  rule,  but  it  put  the 
counting  of  members  not  voting,  who  were  present,  in  the  bands  of 
two  tellers  named  by  the  Speaker,  one  from  each  side  of  the  pending 
question  if  practicable,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  him- 
self. 

316,  Power  to  Compel  Attendance, — This  power  is 
essential  to  an  efficient   house   of  legislation.     Otherwise 
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All  rules  of  proceeding  in  deliberative  bodies  In  English-speaklux 
countries  arc  bused  ou  the  Law  of  rurliauient  This  Law  cousiata 
r>f  the  customs,  preccdeuls,  and  rules  that  j^ovem  the  transaction  of 
business  in  Parliament,  and  is  the  growth  of  centuries.  Many  of 
these  rules  «rc  tnajtplicable  in  the  American  Congress,  while  other 
rules  are  required.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  different  constitution  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  difference  in  tbe  size  of  the  two 
bodies,  and  their  partially  different  duties,  they  require  different 
rules  of  proceeding.  Speeches  in  the  Senate  are  not  limited  in 
length  by  any  nile,  but  in  the  House  thry  cannot  exceed  an  hour 
without  special  pemussiou.  The  House  rules  authorise  the  previous 
question  (or  ffosurr),  whereby  debate  can  be  terminated  and  a  vote 
on  ihc  main  question  be  brought  on  ;  but  this  motion  the  Senate 
rules  do  not  permit. 

319.  Punishment  and  Expulsion. — Senators  and 
Rcprescntalivts  are  punished  or  expelled  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming their  official  character.  For  example,  Jesse  D. 
Bright,  Senator  from  Indiana,  was  expelled  from  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1S63,  for  having,  in  a  private  letter,  afterwards 
puhlished,  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion.  The 
House  has  exercised  also  its  power  to  piiniish  and  expel  in 
rci>ealed  cases,  and  in  1S42  it  reprimanded  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings.  of  Ohio,  for  introducing  certain  resolutions  in  respect 
to  slaver>'.  While  the  power  of  expulsion  is  very  properly 
conferred  upon  tbe  Houses,  the  nile  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  that  purpose  is  obviously  a  wise  one. 

Sections,  Clause  3. — E.-^cb  House  shall  keep  a  Journtil  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and 
na}sof  the  members  of  cither  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  ofonefiflh  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  tlie  Journal. 

330-  Modes  of  Voting.— The  House  of  Representa- 
tives votes  in  several  diflfcreut  ways.  The  most  common 
way  is  viva  rwr,  the  presiding  officer  deciding  the  vote  by 
the  sound.  If  he  is  in  doubt,  he  asks  the  members  to  rise 
while  he  counts  them.  If  his  decision  is  questioned,  he 
appoints  two  tellers,  or  * '  cotinters, * '  who  count  members 
as  they  pass  between  the  tellers,  and  announce  to  him, 
and  be  to  the  House,  the  result.     This  is  called  a  division. 
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When  the  vote  is  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  Clerk  calls  the  roll, 
and  records  aftereach  man's  name  *'  yea,"  "  nay,"  '*  absent** 
or  "not  voting."  The  object  of  entering  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  Journal  is  to  inform  the  public  how  their  repre- 
sentatives vote  on  questions.  As  the  expression  is,  "itputs 
a  man  on  the  record,"  which  the  other  methods  of  voting 
do  not  do. 

On  auy  important  question,  at  least  if  there  is  a  divided  opiuion, 
the  roll  is  prclty  certain  to  he  called  ;  and  Iht*  Constitution  expressly 
requires  it  wlieu  a  vetoed  bill  is  put  upon  its  passage.  The  House 
votes  by  ballot  whea  it  elects  the  President.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
recognize  no  vote  hut  that  by  yeas  and  nays.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  vote  "  content**  and  "  not  content"  on  the  call  of  the  roll ; 
the  House  of  Commons  divides,  the  memtiers  going  into  ihc  lobby, 
where  they  are  counted. 

321.  Dilatory  Motions. — Members  who  are  opposed  to  a  peadiog 
measure  on  which  a  vote  is  alwut  to  be  taken,  iu  order  to  defeat  it  by 
del.ty,  when  they  cannot  by  votinj;,  sometimes  uiake  dilatory  mo- 
lions,  as  to  adjourn,  and  to  cnll  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  every  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  of  usiugup  the  time  and  forcing  au  adjourumeul. 
Thisis  popularly  called  "  filibustering."  Tlie  Constitution  has  there- 
fore wisely  provided  that  the  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be 
supported  by  one  fifth  of  the  memljers  present.  In  the  Old  Con- 
gress oue  member  could  make  this  call. 

Section  4,  Clause  4. — Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  tliAU  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  t>e  sitting. 

322.  Adjournment. — This  clause  prevents  those  inter- 
rtiptious  of  business,  and  that  friction  between  the  Houses, 
which  would  ensue  provided  either  House  should  adjourn 
to  such  place  and  for  such  time  as  it  pleased.  The  two 
Houses  can,  however,  adjourn  to  another  place  than  the 
Seat  of  Government ;  and  the  President  is  by  law  author- 
ized, whenever  Congress  is  about  to  convene,  and  he  thinks 
life  or  health  would  be  hazarded  by  meeting  at  the  Capital, 
owing  to  contagion,  or  other  circutnstances.  to  convene  it 
by  proclamation  at  some  other  place. 

323.  Power  to  Punish  for  Contempt.  — A  legislnlive  brwly  bus  the 
right,  and  is  in  duty  bound,  to  conduct  proper  invcsiigatioua  into 
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the  conduct  of  public  affairs.     It  may  rail  witnesses  to  its  bar,  or  it 

may  appoint  au  investigating  committee,  giving  to  it  power  to  send 
for  persons  anil  papers.  For  many  years  both  Houses  of  Congress 
ba<i  been  in  the  habit  of  punishing  witnesses  for  contempt  who 
refused  to  answer  questions  put  to  thcni  on  such  investigations, 
•onietimes  even  sending  them  to  jail.  In  the  celebrated  case  uf  Kil- 
Ijourn  r^.  Thompson,*  the  Supreme  Court  held  that,  although  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  punish  its  own  members  for  disorderly 
conduct,  or  for  failure  to  attend  its  sessions,  can  decide  cases  of  con- 
tested elections,  determine  the  qnaliBcations  of  its  members,  exer- 
cise the  sole  power  of  impeaclmient  of  officers  of  the  Crovcmmenl, 
and  may,  when  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  dulics.  fine  or  imprison  a  contumacious  witness — 
there  is  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  any  general 
power  in  cither  House  to  punish  for  contempt.  Neither  House  has 
authority  to  cxteud  such  an  inquiry  into  the  private  affairs  of  the 
citizen.  Kilhonrn  had  been  committed  to  jail  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  rcTu^ng  to  answer  questions  addressed  to  him  relat- 
ing to  his  private  business.  The  decision  referred  to  was  reudered 
in  hal>ea»  corpus  proceedings  which  gave  him  his  lil>erty. 
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ARTICLB  I. 

Scclion  6,  Clause  i.— The  Sctialors  and  Represciilalives  sUall  le- 
ceive  a  coinpcusalion  for  Ihcir  service*!,  to  he  ascerlaiut'd  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Vailed  States,  Tlicy  shall  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  nepcctive 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returuiug  from  the  same  ;  aud  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  cither  House,  they  shall  not  be  qucslioticd  in  any 
other  place. 

324.  Members  of  Congress  to  be  Paid. — Members 
of  Parliament  receive  no  compensatiun  whatever.  The  two 
tuaiu  objections  to  such  a  practice  are,  that  tUe  state  lias  no 
more  right  to  demand  the  services  of  citizens  than  to  de- 
maud  Iheir  properly,  without  a  just  compensation,  and  that 
it  lends  to  exclude  poor  men  from  the  legislature.  Hence 
the  Federal  Conveulioii  agreed  that  members  of  Congress 
should  be  paid.  Still,  it  was  urged  by  some  distingitished 
members,  as  General  Pinckney  and  Dr.  Franklin,  that  Sen- 
ators, since  they  would  represent  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
should  be  deuied  compensation,  and  such  a  proposition  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  five  States. 

335.  National  Payment.—  A  question  much  more 
earnestly  contested  was,  how  payment  should  be  made. 
Some  members  contended  that  the  members  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, like  the  members  of  the  old  one,  and  especially  Sena- 
tors, should  be  paid  by  the  States.  Men  tended  to  divide  on 
this  question  as  they  divided  on  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  government  to  be  constituted.     The  arguments  of 
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those  who  contended  for  National  payment  were,  that  it 
was  unjust  to  ask  the  States  to  pay  for  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  ;  that  the  several  States  would  compensate  their 
members  at  different  rates,  thus  begetting  jealousy  and 
heart-burning  ;  and  that  some  of  the  States  might  make  the 
pay  so  low  as  to  substitute  for  the  question,  **  Who  is  most 
fit  to  be  chosen?*'  "Who  is  most  willing  to  serve?" 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Madison  said  State  payment  would  pre- 
vent that  very  stability  in  the  Government  which  they  were 
seeking  to  gain  ;  Senators  would  become  the  mere  agents 
of  State  interests  and  views,  instead  of  being  impartial 
guardians  of  the  public  good.  Mr.  Hamilton  presented  the 
same  argument  in  the  tersest  form  :  *'  Those  who  pay  are 
the  masters  of  those  who  are  paid.*'  These  arguments 
were  decisive  of  the  source  of  payment. 

326.  Compensation  Left  to  Congress.  -  Still  another 
question  was,  whether  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
should  be  fixed  in  the  Cunstitntion  or  be  lefl  to  Congress. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  pay  would  need  to 
lie  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  tliat  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  amend  the  Constitution  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Congress  would  be  likely  to  abuse  the  power.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  Congress  should  fix  the  compensa- 
tion only  once  in  twelve  years.  The  matter  was  finally  left 
to  the  law-making  power/ 

327.  Retroactive  Compeasation. — Each  Congress  has  absolnte 
power  over  its  owu  pay,  subject  to  Uic  Presidenliul  velo.  In  every 
CAseof  change,  no  matter  wbcn  idbcIc.  it  has  had  effect  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Congress  making  it.  la  other  words,  every  law  has  l>een 
retroactive.  The  law  of  March  16,  1816,  reached  back  to  March  4, 
1815;  the  law  of  Angust  16,  185(1,  to  March  4,  1S55  ;  the  lawof  March 
3.  1873,  to  March  4,  1871,  or  two  full  years.  The  laws  of  1816  and 
1873  provoked  severe  criticism  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the 
popular  opinion  that  the  increased  compensation  was  excessive  ;  and 


I  This  Ammdmcnt.  which  Uilnl  lotccurrtlic  rrqaifUr  nuiii1frri>rriil{6c«ttoa«, 
vroilht-  sccoutl  imc  loW  |iropu*ci]  in  i;^'  "No  law  VAryiiit;  (lie  cutnt't-iiaatiau  for 
Uk- M:i^c<:Bur  the  s»enfllaniaa(l  Kc^pmeiiUllvcs  fthall  take  effect  uutU  an  clectioo 
*4  Kcfire*cntAllrc«  shall  haTeinlerrcned." 
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Ihat  the  retroactive  feature,  although  constitutional,  was  improper 
aod  iaco3ipaUblc  with  the  cliaracler  of  Congress.  lu  lx>th  cases  the 
ensuing  Congress  hastened  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  legislation.' 

328.  Exemption  from  Arrest. — The  exemption  of 
Senators  and  Kcpreseulatives  from  arrest,  to  the  extent 
defined,  is  necessary  to  the  proper  representation  of  the 
people  and  to  the  independence  of  Congress.  If  a  member 
of  either  House  could  be  arrested  and  detained  on  any 
charge  for  which  the  common  citizen  is  liable  to  arrest,  his 
constituents  might  be  deprived  of  bis  services.  But  mani- 
festly this  exemption  should  not  cover  the  grave  offenses 
enumerated:  treason,  bribery,  and  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  exemption  does  not  extend  to  vacations  between  ses- 
sions ;  but  a  member  happening  to  be  in  custody  must  be 
discharged,  save  in  the  enumerated  cases,  in  time  to  allow 
him  to  reach  the  Capital  at  the  opening  of  a  session. 

329.  Not  to  be  Questioned.— The  clause  '*  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place."  means  they  shall  not 
be  held  resf>onsible  out  of  Congress  for  words  spoken  in 
Congress.  This  rule  is  as  essential  to  freedom  of  debate 
as  the  former  one  is  to  the  freedom  of  representation.  How- 
ever, just  how  far  this  privilege  extends  is  doubtful.  In 
England  it  does  not  extend  to  a  speech  made  in  Parliament 
and  published  by  its  author^  and  a  member  may  be  prose* 


I  The  roMowlng  taMe  exhihiU  the  compciualUin  of  members  of  ConpTfl*  at 
dUfcTent  times : 
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The  Speaker  of  the  HonM  aod  the  Trcaident  /ra  trmpor/  of  the  Senate  receive 
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ii>w(  more  thnn  Kcriicsentativea. 
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culcd  for  libelous  matter  contained  in  such  speech.  Judge 
C.\K>lcy  thinks  that,  iu  this  couutry,  where  all  debates  iu 
Congress  are  published  by  law,  the  privilege  must  also 
cover  the  publication.*  The  rule  is  con6ued  strictly  to 
what  is  said  in  the  House  or  iu  committee,  in  the  discbarge 
of  legislative  duty;  the  words  "speech  or  debate"  cover 
whatever  is  said  or  done  in  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6,  Clause  3.— No  Senator  or  Re prcscut alive  shall.  Ou'-'ug 
the  timt.*  for  whirh  he  was  elected,  lie  appointed  to  any  civil  ofHce 
under  Itte  autliorily  of  Uie  Uuilcd  Slates  which  shall  have  been  cre- 
ated, or  the  emoluments  whereof  sliall  have  l>eeu  increased  during 
such  time;  and  no  persou  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  l>e  a  member  of  either  llouse  during  hia  conlinuance  in 
office. 

330  Reason  of  the  Rule, — The  President  is  often 
interested  iu  seeing  certain  measures  become  laws ;  and  if 
he  had  the  power  to  make  such  appointments  as  are  here 
forbidden,  he  might  make  them,  or  promise  to  make  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  members  to  vote  for  such  meas- 
ures. Further,  he  might  aid  iu  creating  new  ofl&ces,  or  in 
increasing  the  salaries  of  old  ones,  for  the  sake  of  corrupting 
members  with  them.  The  clause  tends  to  prevent  bargains 
and  understandings  between  the  Executive  and  members  of 
Congress,  and  so  to  keep  the  two  branches  practically  sepa- 
rate and  distinct.  At  the  same  time,  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative may,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  lie  was  elected,  receive  such  an  appointment ; 
or  he  may,  while  serving,  l>e  appointed  to  an  office  created 
before  his  election,  if  he  resigns  his  seat. 

Morm.— Wlut  U«omeUnm  called  Cabiaeteovcrninent  prevails  in  F.netaadanA 
in  lotnc  oUicr  counirio.  ThcUaditiK  mcmtxrfiof  llic  Kn|£U&h  Ministry  fit  in  one 
or  Ihc  other  of  the  Houm-s  of  pHrlianicnl.  The  rremier  ia  either  a  pfomlncnt 
Lord  or  Coittmoorr,  and  lor  the  time  Itic  leader  of  hi*  political  party.  The  Legi^ 
la  live  and  Kx-ccutivc  bmnchca  arc  intimately  connected;  the  Ministry  takes  the 
Initiative  in  the  mont  important  leirlalaliou.  and  la  for  the  time  clothed  with,  and 
ia  rcaponsitile  for.  Itae  exerciae  of  the  power*  of  the  Cruwn.  The  Miniitry  la 
popularly  called  the  Goventment.  and  alao  the  Administnition.    No  MinUtry  can 
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stand  long  in  the  face  of  a  hoetite  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  the 
Ministry  has  been  called,  not  unaptly,  a  Committee  of  that  House.  This  system, 
which  has  grown  up  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  is  essential  to  the  very  exist* 
cnce  of  government  as  now  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom.  II  has  been  pro* 
posed  to  admit  the  heads  of  our  Executive  Departments  to  the  floors  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  when  measures  relating  to  their  own  departmentsare 
under  debate.  Bills  or  resolutions  involving  that  plan  have  been  before  both  the 
Senateand  the  House  of  Representatives  at  different  times,  but  no  action  has  been 
bad  in  either  body.  Neither  has  the  proposition  ever  received  the  pubUcapproval 
nor  attracted  much  public  notice.— Bagehot,  The  English  Consiitutwn;  Wilson, 
Congressional  Government;  Piske,  The  Critical  Period  in  American  History; 
Bryce,  American  Commontuealth^  Chaps.  IX.-XVI.  ;  Article  on  Ministry  in  X«alor*8 
Cyclopadia.  See  also  a  speech  by  President  Garfield.  Cabinet  Queers  in  Com- 
greis^  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6i, 
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ENACTING  tAWS. 

Article  I. 

Section  7,  Clause  i. — All  bills  for  raisiug  revenue  sliall  originate 
iu  the  Houbc  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments  aa  on  other  bills. 

331.  Controversy  over  the  Clause.  —  Perhaps  no 
clause  of  the  Coustitutiou  was  more  seriously  contested 
than  this  one.  At  first  the  Convention  gave  the  exclusive 
power  of  origiuating  revenue  bills  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  compensation  to  the  large  States  for  conced- 
ing equal  representation  in  the  Senate  to  the  smalt  ones. 
Then  the  clause  was  thrown  out,  '*  thereby  nearly  unhing- 
ing the  whole  plan/'  as  one  of  the  members  put  it.  Later 
it  was  restored  as  a  concession  to  the  large  States  for  yield- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  right  to  ratify  treaties  and  the  power 
to  try  impeachments.  Still,  one  hundred  years  have  not 
settled  the  extent  of  the  right  conceded  to  the  House. 

332.  Bills  for  Raising  Revenue.  —  What  are  bills 
for  raising  revenue  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution?  It  is 
clear  that  the  language  does  not  include  appropriation  bills 
and  that  it  is  limited  to  taxation.  But  does  it  include  bills 
to  diminish  or  repeal  taxes,  as  well  as  bills  to  increase  or 
create  them  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  bill 
to  repeal  or  reduce  taxes  is  not  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  replied  that  repealing  or  reducing  taxes 
cannot  be  separated  from  levying  taxes,  since  the  abolition 
or  repeal  of  one  tax  may  render  the  increase  or  creation  of 
another  one  necessary,  or  even  demand  the  recasting  of  a 
whole  revenue  system.  These  may  be  called  the  Senate 
and  the  House  views  respectively,  and  each  party  maiutaius 
that  history  is  on  its  side. 
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333,  The  Origination  of  Money  Bills. — The  House 
has,  at  different  times,  returned  to  the  Senate,  or  refused  to 
consider,  bills  that  the  Senate  had  originated,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  infractions  of  this  clause.  In  1871  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  repealing  an  act  extending  the  income 
tax,  which  the  House  returned  as  such  infraction.  Confer- 
ence committees  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  difference, 
but  the  committees  could  not  agree.  The  House  commit- 
tee maintained  that  the  House  has  the  right  to  originate 
all  bills  relating  directly  to  taxation,  including  bills  impos- 
ing or  remitting  taxes ;  the  Senate  committee  maintained 
that  the  Senate  may  orij^inate  bills  repealing  laws  or  por- 
tions ol  laws  imposing  taxes,  even  if  the  repeal  render 
necessary  the  imposition  of  other  taxes.  In  1872  the  Sen- 
ate substituted  for  a  House  bill  to  repeal  existing  taxes  on 
tea  and  coffee,  a  bill  containing  a  general  revision  of  the 
laws  imposing  customs-duties  and  internal  taxes.  The 
House  laid  it  on  the  table.  The  Senate  adopted  a  report 
declaring,  in  effect,  that  it  had  no  right  to  engraft  on  this 
particular  House  bill  the  substitute  that  it  had  adopted, 
but  the  House  toolr  no  further  notice  of  the  matter.  Again, 
in  the  session  of  1888-89,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  reduce 
taxation  and  simplify  the  revenue  collection  laws  ;  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  form  of  an  amendment,  substituted  a  bill 
revising  in  a  general  way  customs-duties  and  internal 
taxes;  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported 
a  resolution  declaring  this  unconstitutional,  but  the  Hou.se 
never  acted  on  the  resolution. 

While  it  is  agreed  tbat  approprUtiou  bills  are  not  bills  for  ratsiog 
revenue,  still  the  practice  has  Ijcen  for  the  lloase  to  originate  them. 
The  House  has  commonly  laid  on  the  table  such  bills  comiag  from 
tbe  Senate.  President  Garfield  said  in  1871  :  "Up  to  this  time  no 
general  appropriation  bill  which  originated  in  tbe  Senate  ever  be- 
came a  law."'  The  practice  still  is  for  the  House  of  Represcntati^'es 
to  on>;inatc  tlic  KC^ueml  upproprialion  bills,  but  less  stress  is  laid  upon 
tlie  priiHlcge  than  formally.  Each  House  lias  a  Commitiee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  on  Appropriations. 


l8cvhU«pccch  In  H.  &..  7kfXightt0Ori£iMiitMtMryJliih.WatkAVohl.p.6jA. 
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334.  Reason  of  the  Rule  in  the  United  States.— 
Naturally,  when  it  was  detertuined  that  representation  in 
the  Senate  should  be  equal,  and  in  the  House  accordiug  to 
numbers,  the  large  Stales  insisted  upon  inserting  a  rule  in 
regard  to  money  bills  in  the  Constitution.  In  no  other 
way,  they  said,  could  their  property  be  protected  against 
unfair  taxation.  The  value  of  this  concession  was  greatly 
overestimated  by  the  large  States  ;  and  this  overestimate 
was  due  to  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  American  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Hoases  of  Lords  and  of  Commons 
stand  to  the  English  people,* 

Section  7.  Clause  a. — Every  bill  wbtch  shall  h.Vve  passed  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  aad  the  Scuate,  shall,  before  it  become  a 
law,  be  presented  to  llic  Presidcut  of  Ihc  Uuilcd  Slates  ;  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ohjectious,  to 
that  Mouse  in  wliicli  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  ob- 
jections at  large  on  Iheir  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  iU  If, 
after  such  rccousidcration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  seut.  lo){cther  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recousidered,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  iu  all 
aucb  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  1)c  determined  by  yeas  and 
naya,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill 
■hall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any 
bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presenle<l  to  him,  the  same  shall  be 
a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  Adjournment  prevent  its  retnm,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  t>e  a 
law. 

335,  Reason  for  the  Veto  Power. — The  argument 
by  which  this  grant  of  power,  popularly  called  the  veto,  is 

I  Tbc  rale  la  well  selUrd  la  EogUml  that  Che  Houic  of  Common*  conlrolt  the 
public  purse.  The  nou*eof  I^idican  neither  ortglnnle  tax-bills  and  appropria- 
Itou  biU»,  nor  amend  them  ;  it  is  prBCticalljr  deoicd  thcprivilegcor  voting  agatnU 
them  when  matured  by  the  Couimomt.  The  exclusive  ci3utrul  of  the  purte  by  the 
ffOWf  r  llou«e  represents  much  of  the  poUilcsl  proffr^^*  made  In  Knglnnd  the  U«t 
■is  faiiivlred  years.  The  prindpla  on  which  this  rule  rcftl*  Is  the  one  thai  the 
Revnlntioniry  Fatber*  contended  for.  viz.,  no  taxation  wilhouC  rcpn»cnt»tion- 
TheHooacor  Commona  conaUts  of  the  repre«eB(ativr«or  the  Nation  ;  the  llouve 
of  <.ords  U  an  beredlUry  Imdy.  The  people's  muncy  can  be  voted  uuty  by  the 
peoplf'a  reprraenlatlve*.    Sec  StrT.  E.  May  :  J^r Itatmrutary  ^aetur,  loth  edition. 
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defended,  is  the  familiar  one  of  checks  and  balances.  Con- 
gress is  liable  to  pass  bills  that  ought  not  to  become  laws  ; 
the  President's  negative  may  defeat  them,  or  effect  modifi- 
cations ;  at  all  events,  they  ought  not  to  become  laws  un- 
less they  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  pass  a  law  over  the  veto.  He  sends  his  objec- 
tions to  the  House  in  which  the  bill  originated,  where  they 
are  entered  in  full  on  the  Journal.  The  vote  is  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  must  also  be  entered  on  the  Journal.  If  the  bill 
fails  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  vote  given,  the  matter  goes 
no  farther ;  but  if  it  receive  that  vote,  then  it  goes  to  the 
other  House,  where  it  must  pass  the  same  ordeal. 

336.  Effects  of  a  Refusal  to  Sign. — Sometimes  the 
President  neither  signs  nor  vetoes  a  bill,  when  it  becomes  a 
law  without  his  signature  on  the  expiration  of  ten  days 
(Sundays  not  included),  unless  Congress  sooner  adjourns. 
By  simply  retaining  it,  the  President  can  defeat  any  bill 
that  comes  to  him  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  is  popularly  said,  in  this  case,  to  "  pocket  "  the 
bill  or  to  give  it  a  *' pocket  veto."  This  silent  veto  is  ab- 
solute, and  important  measures  have  been  defeated  in  this 
way.  Hence  there  are  three  ways,  so  far  as  the  President 
is  concerned,  in  which  a  bill  may  become  a  law. 


337,  The  Veto  in  the  Convention.— The  Colonial  Governors,  save 
those  of  Connecticut  ami  Rhode  Island  who  had  no  such  power,  uaed 
the  veto  vigorously.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged  the 
King  with  "refusing  bis  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  Dec* 
casary  for  the  public  good,"  and  with  *'  forbidding  bis  governors  to 
pasa  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,"  etc.  NaturaUy, 
the  people  were  fearful  of  such  a  dangerous  power,  and  Massachusetts 
was  the  only  State  that,  in  its  6rBt  constitution,  gave  Its  Executive 
even  a  qualiBed  veto.  The  whole  subject  was  warmly  debated  in  the 
Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  make  0  council  of  revision,  consist- 
ing of  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Judges ;  to  make  the  President's 
negative  absolute  ;  and  to  give  the  National  Government  a  veto  on 
Stale  legislation.  Finally,  the  moderate  and  ueceasary  provision  that 
wc  are  discussing  was  agreed  to.  The  exercise  of  liie  veto  power  has 
often  given  rise  to  much  political  controversy.     Its  free  nae  by  Prcsi- 
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dent  Jackson  was  one  cause  of  the  organiKStioti  of  the  Whig  party.' 
Noiutnnlly  the  Britibh  Crowu  has  an  al>solute  veto  ou  all  bills  l>assed 
liy  Parliameut,  hut  it  has  not  nsed  it  in  a  single  instance  since  1707. 
Section  7,  Clause  3. — Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Houi«  of  Representatives  may  be 
necessary  (except on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  ahnll  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall 
be  re-passcd  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprcbentu- 
tives.  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
a  bill. 

338.  Bills,  Orders,  and  Resolutions. — A  bill  is  a 
form  or  draft  of  law  presented  to  a  legislative  body,  but  not 
yet  enacted  into  a  law.  The  enacting  clause  of  a  National 
law  is,  *'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled."  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  distinguishes  Ijetwecn  an 
order  and  a  resolution  :  "  When  the  House  commands,  it  is 
by  an  order.  But  facts,  priuciples,  and  their  own  opinious 
aud  purposes  are  expressed  in  the  fomt  of  resolutions/'* 
Joint  resolutions  have  the  resolving  clause.  "  Resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  Joint  resolu- 
tions are  not  distinguishable  from  bills,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules.  Other  forms  of  resolutions  are  resolutions 
by  the  separate  Hou.ses  and  concurrent  resolutions.  Were 
it  not  for  this  clause,  Congress  might  defeat,  at  least  par- 
tially, the  operation  of  the  preceding  one  by  calling  its  acts 
motions,  votes,  or  resolutions  instead  of  bills. 


iPr««ldeatial  Vetoes.— Wash logton  vetoed  1  bills.  Madisnn  A,  Monroe  1,  Jsck- 
lon  ti,  Tyler  9,  folk  3,  Pierce  9,  Uucbanan  7,  Lincoln  3,  Johnsnn  7t.  Grant  43, 
Hayeft  is.  Arthur  4,  CIcvclaad  ^i,  inBking  4\\  In  all.  One  bill  wai  pa)^»ed  over 
Tylrr'«  Tclo,  5  over  Pierce**,  15  o»er  JohoMin'*,  4  over  Orant'*,  1  ovrr  Hayet't, 
I  over  Arlhur'a,  and  a  over  CIcveUind'*,  oMking  n  total  o(  99.  Several  of  Ihe  Presi- 
dcitls  have  Bent  to  CongTcaa  prutc«t>  rrlaUvc  to  llirlr  cxcrciM  of  the  veto  power. 
Previoun  to  the  4th  of  March.  1SS9,  4^  bills  b<-<ame  taws  hy  the  io-day«*  rule ;  3  lo 
Buchanan*  tfrm.  i  In  (.tncolo'v  »8  In  Johnson**,  136  In  Cnint'a,  13  in  Arthar"*. 
and  Miiin  Ctrvctamr*.  All  the  Presidents  previous  to  President  nariison  alftucd 
31,*^ acta  and  icsulutious.  The  total  of  such  acta  and  rcMlutions  to  find  n  place 
in  (he  sututc  tK>^k  within  the  same  Umits  Is  12.24'^.  The  bills  vclocd  may  be 
divided  lulo  ( wo  clasaes  :  iho«e  deemed  nnconatitutloDal,  ami  llioac  deemed  unnec- 
raairy  or  inczp«dlent.  the  second  being  by  fsr  the  larger  daaa.— See  Hmrpotd  fH^ 
torieat  Mam^^ra^s,  No.  1..  1890. 
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339.  Limitations  of  the  Veto.— In  17^  the  objection  was  made, 
in  Ibecaseof  HoUingsworth  i'.  Virginia,*  that  Aineodment  XI.  had 
not  been  constitutionally  adopted,  because  it  had  not  been  presented 
to  the  Presideut  for  his  approval.  The  Attorney-General  replied 
that  this  had  not  been  done  in  case  of  the  ten  Amendments  previ- 
ously adopted.  He  argued,  also,  that  an  amendment  *'  is  a  substan- 
tive act,  unconnected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation,  and 
not  within  the  policy  or  terms  of  Investing  the  President  with  a  qual- 
ified negative  on  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress."  The  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  sustained  this  view,  and  declared  the 
Amendment  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  And  yet,  the  so-callc<! 
"Douglas  Amendment"  was  seut  to  President  Buchanan,  wtio 
approved  it,  March  2,  iS6[.  In  February,  1865,  Congress  seut  to 
the  President  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  certain  Stales  were  not 
entitled  to  Presidential  KIcctors  because  Ihcy  were  then  in  retwilion' 
against  the  Government.  President  Lincoln  signed  the  resolution^ 
but  sent  to  Congress  a  message  declaring  this  unnecessary,  as  the  two 
Houses  had  ezchisive  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  count  the 
Electoral  votes.  In  March,  1866,  the  Houses  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  declaring  that  no  Senator  or  Representative  should  be 
admitted  into  either  branch  of  Congress  from  any  of  the  eleven 
States  then  considered  in  rebellion,  until  Congress  should  have 
declared  such  State  entitled  to  such  representation,  and  this  resolu- 
tion President  Johnson  was  not  aslced  to  approve. 

340.  The  Committee  System.— Experience  haa  proved  it  to  be 
impossible  for  a  large  legislative  assembly  to  do  business  efficiently 
withoL^t  some  interior  organization  whereby  a  few  directiug  winds 
shall  be  charged  with  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  business,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  This  necessity  has  been  met  by  different 
legislatures  in  different  ways  ;  but  Congress  has  met  it  tiy  the  ap- 
pointment of  Standing  Committees,  so  called  because  they  are  con- 
stituted according  to  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses,  and  because  they 
conliuue  in  charge  of  the  same  general  subjects  for  a  whole  CongrcsF, 
or  a  period  of  two  yenra.  The  Senate  committees  are  immediately 
chosen  by  the  Senators  voting  by  ballot,  but  the  elections  are  practi- 
cally controlled  by  party  caucuses;  the  House  committees  are  ap- 
pointed l)y  the  Speaker.  In  either  case  the  man  first  name<l  on  the 
committee  is  its  chairman.  The  Senate  committees  consist  of  from 
two  to  Uiirteen  members  each  ;  the  House  committees,  of  from  three 
to  seventeen.  The  committees  originate  some  measures,  and  to  them 
bills  that  arc  introduced  by  members  are  referred  on  their  second 
reading,  the  particular  committee  designated  l>eing  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject.     Except  that  it  may  be  instructed  by  vote 
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of  the  House  to  which  it  belongs,  a  committee  does  wbttt  it  pleases 
with  the  bills  referred  to  it,  reporting  them  back  u  introduced,  re- 
porting them  back  with  auiendmeats,  or,  tn  most  cnscs,  paying  no 
attention  to  them  whatever.  The  committee  may  hear  the  author  of 
a  bill  on  its  merits  ;  it  may  take  evidence  relati\"e  to  the  matter,  or 
listen  to  arguments  from  citixeus  who  are  especially  interested  in  it ; 
it  examines  the  subject  in  its  own  way,  and  declares  its  mind  by  the 
vole  of  its  members.  Frequently  the  bills  that  are  reported  back 
from  committees  arc  largely  or  wholly  made  over.  The  rules  arc  so 
constructed  as  to  place  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  session  at  the 
di,«po.saI  of  earli  commitLec.  There  are  aLso  Special  Committees,  ap- 
pointed like  the  regular  ones,  whose  eitislence  expires  ou  the  per- 
formance of  their  special  duties.  In  May,  1892.  the  Senate  had  forty- 
four  standing  commiUecs  ;  the  House,  fifty.  Necessarily  some  mem- 
bers' names  appear  on  several  committee  ti^ls.  In  lioth  Houses,  and 
particularly  iu  the  I<ower  one,  the  several  committees  exercise  great 
power  over  the  course  of  legislation.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ibe 
Committee  ou  Rules,  which  ofleu  decides  practically  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  consider  n  subject  or  not.  The 
Speaker,  who  appoints  the  committees,  and  is  always  n  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Rules,  is  clothed  with  an  enormous  influence 
over  law-making  that  lies  wholly  outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. ' 


1  Iff.  Drycc,  pointing  out  Ihetvitoor  itic  Coromiltec  »3-»tcm.  «ays  :  "Since  the 
practical  w  rk  u(  fthaping  leKislation  is  duar  in  commUlees.  the  inlerciiC  or  metu- 
Xtcn  centers  there,  ■ml  ihcy  care  less  atxiut  the  procee<linR8  of  the  wltolc  liorly. 
It  Ik  o»  a  conimiUrcuiiiu  Ihnt  a  mcmtirr  d<->c4  hi«  rriil  wtn'k.  In  f:ict,  t)i«  House 
hiu  tMrcomc  not  no  much  a  Ic^lattvc  aaacwlily  as  a  hii^c  fkanrl  from  which  com- 
isiitleca  arc  selected.  Eacrpt  in  vxcfttn^  limes,  when  InrK^  r|i(«stlr>ns  have  to  tic 
•rttlefl  Ihc  bulk  of  real  l)it»iueui  in  Uone.  not  iu  the  etcoI  hall  of  the  House,  Init 
In  this  Ldbyrinlhof  committee  rooms  and  the  lobbies  that  surround  them."  Vol.  I.« 
pp  159161.    0S»>«.> 

rrol.  A.  B.  Harl  obaerve* :  "The  power*  now  eicrcised  by  the  Speaker  will 
prnliahlylie  CKcrciftecl  by  each  succeeding  Speaker,  and  witl  somewhat  increaRe. 
Since  the  lfKt^t*ttve  department  iu  every  republic  conMautly  tends  to  gain  power 
at  the  expenKC  of  the  etectilive,  Itic  Speatier  i«  Itkety  lo  become,  and  perhaps  is 
alrrttily.  miire  pnwrrfiil.  Iiolh  for  gttoA  and  for  evil,  than  the  President  of  the 
Cntlcd  Slates-"  -  f*raft$£4it  Kiimn  om  ^meticam  Govrrmmtnt,  p.  19.  See  also 
Woodiow  Wilwo,  Camgrwwmai  Cmttmmemt. 
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Article  I. 

The  preceding  sections  constitute  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  and  define  some  of  their  separate  powers.  We 
come  now  to  a  particular  enunicratinn  of  what  are  called 
the  general  powers  of  Congress.  Section  8  of  Article  1. 
is  second  in  importance  to  no  other  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  its  eighteen  clauses  are  the  engine  that  drives 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Government,  and  without  them 
that  machinery  would  never  have  moved.  Professor  John- 
sou  has  well  said:  "The  most  solid  aud  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Convention  was  its  statement  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  (in  section  8  of  Article  I.),  and  its  definition  of 
the  sphere  of  the  Federal  judiciar>'  (in  Article  III)."  The 
several  clauses  of  the  section  all  depend  upon  the  declara- 
lion,  "The  Congress  shall  have  power.** 

I.    Taxation, 

Section  3.  Clause  3.— Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined,  etc. 

Section  8,  Clause  i. — The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  aud  excises,  to  pay  the  dcbla  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  ihc  United 
States ;  but  nil  duties,  impoets,  and  excises  shall  be  nuiform  through- 
out the  United  States. 

341.  Necessity  of  this  Power.— The  National  tax- 
ing power  is  very  comprehensive,  and  properly  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  powers  granted  to  Congress.  Rev- 
enue is  the  life-blood  of  government.  "Without  the  pos- 
session of  this  power,'*  says  Justice  Story,  "the  Consti- 
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tiition  would  have  long  since,  like  the  Confederation, 
dwindled  down  to  an  empty  pageant.  It  would  have 
become  an  unreal  mockery,  deluding  our  hopes  and  excit- 
ing our  fears.  It  would  have  flitted  before  us  a  moment, 
with  a  pale,  and  imperfect  light,  and  then  have  departed 
forever  to  the  land  of  shadows.** 

342.  Kinds  of  Taxes,— A  lax  is  a  regular  pecuniary 
charge  imposed  by  government  upon  the  people  for  its 
own  support.  Capricious  and  arbitrary  levies  imposed  by 
a  conqueror  or  tyrant  are  not  proper  taxes.  The  Constitu- 
tion makes  two  kinds  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  although 
the  second  term  is  not  used,'  The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  direct  taxes  are  limited  to  poll  or  capitation  taxes 
and  taxes  on  land.'  All  other  taxes,  or  indirect  taxes,  are 
collectively  called  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  without  dis- 
crimination. Direct  taxes,  like  Representatives,  are  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers  of  population  (Article  I.,  section  2,  clause  3); 
indirect  taxes  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  In 
1820  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  levy  and  collect  taxes  is  coextensive  with  the 
National  territory,  but  that  it  is  optional  with  Congress  to 
extend  the  laws  imposing  them  over  the  Territories  and 
District  of  Columbia.* 

343.  Direct  Taxes. — Such  taxes  have  proved  to  be 
much  less  important  than  was  anticipated  in  1787.  The 
tax-gatherer  is  never  a  welcome  visitor,  and  least  of  all 
when  he  pries  closely  into  people's  private  affairs.  Taxes 
on  consumption,  as  on  imports  collected  at  a  seaport,  or  on 
liquors,  tobacco,  etc.,  collected  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
have  proved  more  consonant  with  popular  feeling  than 
taxes  paid  at  the  citizen's  own  door.     Consequently,  Con- 


IWrittraon  Pnlitlcal  Economy,  in  diatinfpiifthltiir  bctwreo  tlirrct  nnd  Indlrpci 
laxc«,  iloDOtdraw  titc  line  where  theConstituUuu  draws  il.  Ajt  defined  by  thera, 
n  direct  tAX  U  one  pattl  by  th*>  person  on  whom  it  l»  aueMied,  while  an  indircc' 
tax  U  imntrdiatelj  paid  by  onr  penon  tnit  ultimately  paid  by  Another. 

>8pfinKer  I'  ThePniled  W»te«.  lojf.  8.586.  Sec  pangmph  340. 

>  l,oaghtianmgh  v.  lUakc,  j  Wbemloa,  J17. 
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gress  has.  in  the  main,  abandoned  the  field  of  direct  taxa- 
tion to  the  States.  Only  five  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Government  have  direct  taxes  been  levied;  1798,  1813, 
1815.  iSi6,  i36i.  The  several  acts  bearing  these  dales 
have  declared  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  tax. 
as  $2,000,000  in  1798  and  $20,000,000  in  i86r,  and  have 
apportioned  the  amounts  among  the  States  according  to 
the  constitutional  rule;  they  have  specified  the  property 
on  which  the  tax  shall  be  levied,  and  created  machinery 
for  its  collection.  The  early  acts  placed  the  tax  on  slaves 
and  lands,  the  last  one  placed  it  on  lands  alone.  The 
tax  of  1815  embraced  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
of  1861  the  Territories  also.  Some  of  these  acts,  as  the 
last  one,  have  offered  the  States  the  option  of  assuming  the 
tax,  coupled  with  a  percentage  for  its  collection.  When 
this  is  done  the  State  levies  and  collects  the  tax  as  it 
plca.ses.  The  States  that  formed  the  Southern  Confederacy 
did  not  pay  the  tax  of  i86r,  aud  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
refundcfl  to  the  other  States  the  sums  that  they  had  sever- 
ally paid. 

The  two  great  .sources  of  National  revenue  are  customs  and  intrr- 
niil  ta^ccs.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  fS94.  the  receipts 
from  these  sources  respectively  were  1131,817,530  aud  1147.110,332; 
for  tltc  previous  year  the  corresponding  amounts  were  1^303,355.016 
and  1161,037,633.  The  total  revenue  for  (S94  was  1373,803,498  and 
for  1893  it  was  5461,716,561, 

344.  Duties.  Imposts,  and  Excises.— It  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  close  distinctions  between  these  terms.  The 
words  no  doubt  include  every  form  of  indirect  tax.  Duties 
are  customs  levied  on  imported  goods.  Imposts  are  some- 
times duties,  but  commonly  the  word  is  used  in  a  broader 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  tax.  Excises  are  internal 
taxes,  as  duties  are  external  ones.  The  National  taxes  on 
whisky,  mall  liquors,  and  tobacco  are  all  excises.  It  is 
said  that  the  word  excise  is  not  found  in  the  National  laws, 
and  in  common  speech  internal  taxes,  or  internal  revenue, 
has  taken  its  place.     To  distinguish   between  direct  aud 
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indirect  taxes  bas  given  rise  to  much  litigationi  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  taxes  on  carriages/  on  the 
income  of  corporations,'  and  ou  bauk  circulation '  ore  not 
direct  taxes  hut  excises. 

345.  Internal  Revenue.  —As already  slated,  what  the 
Constitution  calls  excises  are  now  called  by  the  name  of  in- 
ternal taxes  or  internal  revenue.  Such  taxes  did  nut  cut  a 
prominent  fignre  in  our  fiscal  history  previous  to  the  Ci\il 
War.  From  1791  to  1S03  some  excises  were  imi>osed,  and 
the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania  grew 
out  of  the  lax  then  levied  on  whisky.  In  1813  the  Gov- 
ernment again  resorted  to  internal  taxes,  but  abandoned 
them  iu  1S17.  The  Civil  War  rendered  them  again  neces- 
sary, lu  iS6[  some  such  taxes  were  levied,  and  the  next 
year  the  Inlenial  Revenue  Bureau  was  created.  Taxes 
were  imposed  ui>on  anything  and  ever>*thiug  that  promised 
to  vield  revenue.  Ahigh  foreign  authority  said,  '*Noother 
nation  would  have  endured  a  system  of  excise  duties  so 
searching,  so  effective,  so  troublesome.**  la  1866  the  re- 
peal of  these  taxes  began,  and  in  1895  those  on  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  ones 
that  remain.  In  1801  the  income  from  this  source  was 
fi. 048, 000;  iu  1816,  $5, 124,000  ;  in  1866,  $309,226,000.* 

346.  locomc  Taxes. — To  meet  the  needs  of  the  GoTernment 
grovttug  ont  of  the  Civil  War.  Coogrc&s  imposed  iu  1S61  a  tax  of  3 
per  cent,  on  mil  income*  over  |Soo.  It  was  the  first  tax  of  the  kind 
under  the  Constitution.  The  next  year  the  tax  was  wads  5  per  cent 
ou  incomes  less  than  I5.000,  with  an  exemption  of  |6ou  and  house 
rent  actually  paid  ;  7S  per  cent,  on  incotnca  of  J5  ooa  and  not  over 
|i(j,aQo,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  Uie  last  named 

IKylton  I.  V.  S.  jDalUft,  j;i. 

f  Pacific  lo'tmoc^  Co.  r.Sotlc,  7  WaUacc,  4^  Sec  parm^rapb  346. 

'Veaxic  nank  v.  Fcniio,  8  Wallace,  53^ 

*  Tb«  ln>nul  Kcvc^Hc  taxes  levied  oitdcr  «x:{»tiDK  laws  (Marcb,  1^,)  arc 
l.rlnlott  the  followiDK  cotninodilics  and  pcnuni:  I>i<tlil1cd  spirils.  rtclifierscrf 
ftptriu,  lUiuor  Ucalcni.  mAnafacttirm  o(  atllU  and  wurniN,  stampa  lor  distilled 
•(•Irit*  itttrndc«l  for  •¥pc»rl.  ciKoni,  rigarcdc*.  (Hiuff,  nmnufarltirrd  lotiacro,  fer- 
ni<-ulrtl  Hqiiorm,  brewm>,  dealcra  In  malt  liiiuors,  olroniar};ariuc.  inaautactur- 
er«  of  oUomanptrlne,  otiimn  manuractuml  far  amukiuK.  P^yi^K  canla.  Income* 
of  pcnooaaadcJTporadoaa.  b«nk  cirrulattoa,  hanks,  wioe  made  in  imitatioaoC 
S^mpjigii,  sad  rectified  Itqoors  la  l»otUea. 
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sum.  In  1869  a  special  income  tax  of  5  per  cent,  was  laid  on  all  in- 
comes of  f6oo.  Su1>seqtient  legi^Ation  was  IiaiI  dowu  to  1872,  when 
the  tax  expired  by  limitation. 

Income  tax  features  were  iucorporaled  in  the  Act  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, to  provide  rtveuue,  etc.,  which  took  effect  August  26,  1894, 
wiUiout  the  TresidenVs  approval.  The  rate  was  made  2  per  ceut.  ou 
all  incomrs  over  ^,(vx».  derived  from  properly,  salary,  trade,  etc., 
not  including  necessary  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest,  carried  ou  iu 
the  United  Slates  or  elseMphere,  and  it  applied  to  corporations,  com- 
panies, and  associations,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  but  not  iu* 
eluding  partnerships.  By  two  decisions,  which  are  popularly  known 
OS  the  Income  Tax  Cases,  the  Snpreme  Court  completely  nullified  this 
legislation.  It  ruled  in  the  decision  rendered  May  20,  1S95,  that 
taxes  on  the  rents  or  income  of  real  estate  are  tlirect  taxes,  equally 
with  taxes  on  real  estate  itself;  also  Uiat  taxes  on  personal  property, 
or  ou  the  income  of  personal  properly,  arc  likewise  ilirect  taxes.  The 
Court  therefore  held  that  the  tax  imposed  on  incomes  by  this  act  was 
unconstttntional,  void,  and  invalid,  because  the  act  did  not  apportion 
it  among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  but  rather 
treated  incomes  as  excises.  These  conclusions  are  apparently  at 
variance  with  previous  decisions  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  direct 
taxes,  The  Court  was  divided,  five  members  voting  against  the  law 
and  four  for  it.     <See  paragraphs  343,344.)' 

347.  Question  of  Construction. — There  ia  an  old  question  con- 
cerning the  inlcrpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  clause  quoted 
above.  Do  the  words  *'  to  pay  the  debts,"  etc.,  limit  the  wonls  '*  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,"  or  the  words  "shall  have  power?'*  Iu  other 
wonls,  has  Congress  power  ouly  to  collect  taxes  in  order  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare, 
or  has  it  power  to  collect  taxes  without  reference  to  these  objects? 
The  one  construction  limits  the  taxing  power  to  certain  designated 
ends;  the  other  imposes  no  limit  whatever.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Brst  view  is  the  true  one.  The  question,  perhaps,  is  rather 
more  curious  than  practical. 

II.    I.0AKS.  Coinage,  and  CtntRB^cv. 

Section  8,  Clause  3.— To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Section  8,  Clause  5.— To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin. 

Section  TO,  Clause  I.— No  State  tihall  ....  coin  money,  emit 
bills  of  credit,  [or]  make  anything  hut  gold  and  fiilver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts. 

irollock  r.  Farmer*'  Loan  *ud  Trust  Co.,  tyj  V.  S.  4J9;  Pollock  v.  Fanner^ 
Lnaa  aad  Trust  Company  irebeariof  i.  159  C.  S.  tot 
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348.  Extent  of  the  National  Authority.— The  fore- 
going clauses  are  delegations  of  power  to  Congress  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  coinage,  currency,  and  banking,  as  well 
as  the  making  of  loans  on  the  National  credit.  The  several 
powers  or  functions  cohere  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  in  practice.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  regulate  all  bank 
issues  that  circulate  as  money.'  But  Congress  was  slow  to 
exercise  these  great  powers,  and  it  never  fully  exercised 
them  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  pressure  of  the  Civil 
War. 

349.  Power  to  Borrow  Money. — Power  to  borrow 
money  is  almost  as  necessary  to  a  government  as  power  to 
levy  taxes.  Ordinary  expenditures  may  be  met  by  taxation, 
but  in  times  of  war  or  other  emergency  this  resource  is 
likely  to  prove  inadequate.  For  example,  the  ordinar>' 
revenues  of  the  United  States  increased  from  $41,476,000 
in  1861  to  $579,949,000  in  1865  ;  the  public  debt,  from 
§90.580.000  to  $2,773,336,000  in  the  same  time. 

350.  National  Bonds. — One  way  in  which  Congress 
borrows  money  is  to  sell  bonds.  These  are  the  Nation's 
promises  to  pay  speciBed  amounts,  within  a  specified  time, 
with  interest  at  specified  rates.  During  the  Civil  War 
more  than  five  billions  of  dollars  of  such  bonds  were  sold, 
many  of  them  to  replace  others  that  were  cancelled.  Then 
the  common  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent,  but  since 
that  time  the  public  credit  has  improved  and  the  high  in- 
terest bonds  have  all  been  paid  or  been  replaced  with  bonds 
at  lower  rates. 

351.  Treasury  Notes.— A  second  way  in  which  Con- 
gress borrows  money  is  to  issue  Treasury  Notes,  called  by 
the  Constitution  bills  of  credit.  The  Continental  money 
consisted  of  such  notes  or  bills.  Such  notes  were  issued 
under  the  Constitution  at  various  times  before  the  Civil 
War.  Some  of  them  bore  interest,  some  were  due  on 
demand,  some  were  payable  to  bearer  and  some  to  order, 

1  Vcaxie  nonk  c.  rmno.K  Wallace  v^si- 
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and  some  were  receivable  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Government  paid  them  to  such  of  its  creditors  as 
were  willing  to  take  them,  and  redeemed  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  laws  under  which  they  were 
issued.  The  notes  made  payable  to  liearer  commonly  cir- 
culated as  money,  but  none  of  the  notes  issued  before  1862 
were  a  legal-tcuder. 

352,  The  Lcgal-Tcndcr  Act. — By  an  act  approved 
February  25,  1862,  Congress,  declared  an  issue  of  notes 
then  authorized  "  lawful  money  and  a  legal-tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  interest  on  the  bonds  and  [interest-bearing]  nottts 
of  the  United  States."  This  issue  was  limited  to  $150,000,- 
000,  but  it  was  followed  by  other  issues  until  $450,000,000 
had  been  authorized  ;  afterwards  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
$346,681,016.  The  Government  interest  was  excepted  from 
the  legal-tender  clause,  because  the  public  credit  could  not 
be  maintained  unless  this  interest  was  j>aid  in  coin,  and  cus- 
toms-duties were  excepted  in  order  to  create  a  fund  of  coin 
with  which  to  pay  it.  The  people  who  received  these  notes 
in  payment  of  dues  loaned  the  Government  corresponding 
amounts  ;  and  as  they  were  compelled  to  take  them  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  the  notes  were  a  forced  loan.  Their  issuance 
was  a  suspension  of  specie  payments, 

J53.  Coastitutionaiity  of  the  Act.— Opponents  of  thia  nieftsurc 
deuicd  tiiut  llic  Cuuatitutiou  had  delegated  any  auch  power  to  Con- 
gress. Its  champions  replied  that  Congress  bad  power  to  borrow 
money,  and  that  it  was  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  commou  defense. 
It  was  expressly  stated  at  the  time,  however,  that  the  tegal-icuders 
were  a  war  measure,  and  that  Congress  would  have  do  right  to  issue 
them  in  lime  of  peace.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  in  1868,*  that 
the  Icj^al-tcudcr  clauses  of  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1863  were  unconsti- 
tutional, so  far  as  they  applied  tf»  debts  contracted  Iwforc  the  passage 
of  those  Acts :  but  a  year  later  the  Court  reversed  this  decision  and 
affinued  the  constitutionality  of  the  clauses.^  ]u  18^14  the  Court 
made  a  further  decision  which  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  view 

I  Ucpbunt  r,  OriswoUl,  fi  Wallace  fx>^ 
3  I.e](at-TcDdcr  Csmt*.  13  WiilUcc  457. 
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held  by  the  champions  of  legal-lenders  in  1S61-63.  The  Reporter 
fiums  up  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  following  propOftiUous ; 

"Congress  hus  the  constitulioual  power  to  make  the  Treasury 
notes  of  llie  tJnited  States  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts, 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

'*  Under  the  Act  of  Mny  ji,  1S7S,  Ch.  146,  which  enacts,  thai  when 
any  United  States  legal  tender  notes  may  he  redeemed,  or  received 
into  the  Treasury,  and  shall  belong  to  the  United  Stales,  they  sliall  be 
reissued  and  paid  out  again,  and  kept  in  circulation.  Notes  so  re- 
issued are  legal  lender,"  * 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  andoubtedly  supposed 
Ihcy  were  making  irredeemable  paper  money,  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, impossible.  Mr.  Madison  »aid  the  Convention  "had  cut  off 
the  prclext  for  a  paper  curreucy,  and  particularly  for  making  the 
bills  a  legal  tender,  either  for  public  or  piivatr  debts."  ' 

354.  Are  Treasury  Notes  Real  Money  ?— During  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  the  quesliou  arose  whether  these  notes  were  real 
money.  On  tlie  one  hamX,  it  Wiis  said  that  they  had  been  declared  a 
legal  tender,  that  they  as  well  as  coin  paid  debts,  ihat  money  is  made 
by  the  stamp  of  government,  and  that  they  had  the  stamp.  It  was  re- 
plied that  real  money  contains  iutrinsic  value,  and  that  paper  money 
will  not  long  circulate  at  par  unless  redeemable  in  real  money,  that 
is.  in  gold  and  silver.  It  was  also  denied  that  the  government  stamp 
givc»  money  its  value.  For  example,  ttie  law  authorizing  the  coin- 
age of  tlie  eagle  says  it  shall  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  of  a 
certain  &ueuess.  and  the  mint  stamp  is  simply  the  Government's 
certificate  that  the  eagle  actually  contains  the  kin<l  and  quality  of 
metal  specified.  The  value  of  the  eagle  docs  not  come  from  the 
stamp,  for  it  will  command  the  same  price  when  the  stamp  is  efiaced. 
The  words  "  oue  eagle  "  mean  this  is  one  eagle  ;  while  the  Treasury 
note  of  the  same  denomination  is  not  really  ten  dollars  but  a  promise 
to  pay  ten  dollars.  Then  again,  the  value  of  the  note  depends  upon 
the  belief  that,  some  time,  this  promise  will  be  kepL  The  eagle  pays 
a  debt  forever;  the  note  postpones  fiual  payment  to  some  future 
time.  Dr.  Andrews  has  well  said  :  **  If  the  Treasury  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  are  veritable  money,  as  truly  so  as  gold,  then  the 
United  Slates  is  not  indebted  to  those  who  hold  them  any  more  than 
It  is  to  those  who  have  gold  eagles  iu  their  possession ;  and  the 
Treasury  I>epartment  should  not  report  these  Treasury  notes  as  a 
part  of  the  National  debt*'* 

355.  TaxabiUtyof  National  Bonds,  Notes,  Etc.~Tbe  great  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt  in  1S61-1865  led  to  this  question.     More 

t  Jatlliaril  r.  Crecnmao,  no  D.  &,  p.  421. 

>  Bttlot-«  Debates,  Vol.  V.,  p.  4J5.  Koic. 

>  Unatml  nf  llir  Can«titutlott,  p.  104. 
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narrowly,  it  was  whether  the  States  could  tax  them.  The  question 
had  been  passed  upon  long  before.  In  1S30  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  the  States  have  no  power  or  right  to  tax  any  of  the 
coDstitutioual  means  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  I'nion  to 
execute  its  conslitutioual  powers.  The  argument  was  thus  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall: 

**  If  the  Stales  may  lax  one  instrumeut  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  may  lax  any  and  every 
other  instrument  They  may  lax  the  mail ;  they  may  lax  the  patent 
rights  ;  they  may  lax  the  papers  at  the  custom-house ;  they  may  tax 
judicial  process;  they  may  tax  all  the  means  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  an  excess  which  would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  government. 
This  was  not  intended  by  the  American  people.  They  did  not  t 
this  Government  dependent  upou  the  States.'* ' 

This  reasoning  applies  to  all  the  fiscal  instnmients  authorized  by 
the  National  Governtnent,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  However. 
Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  August  13,  1894,  which  provides 
that  circulating  uotes  of  the  National  banVs  and  United  States  legal- 
leudcr  notes,  and  other  notes  aud  certificates  of  the  United  States 
payable  on  demand  and  circulating  or  intended  to  circulate  as  cur- 
rency, and  x'^l^i  silver,  or  other  coin,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  as 
money  on  hand  or  on  deposit  under  the  laws  of  every  State  or  Terri- 
tory, and  at  the  same  rate  as  other  money  or  currency  circulating  as 
money  within  its  jurisdiction. 

356.  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments. — When  specie 
payments  were  suspended  in  1S61  the  understanding  was 
that  they  would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  practicable.  In 
1^69  Congress  solemnly  pledged  the  faith  of  the  Nation  to 
resumption  at  the  earliest  period.  In  1875  it  passed  an  act 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  and  after  Jan- 
nary  I,  1879,  to  redeem  in  coin  the  Treasury  notes  then 
outstanding,  on  their  presentation  in  sums  of  $5,000  or 
more,  at  the  Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York.  Specie  payments  were  accordingly  resumed  at  that 
time.  However,  as  the  notes  are  not  cancelled  on  redemp- 
tion, but  are  reissued,  a  large  amount  of  them  is  still  out- 
standing. 

357.  Coinage  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. — 
The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  the  exclusive  power 
to  regulate  the  allo_v  and  value  of  coin,  whether  struck  by 

t  HcCatlach  v.  Maryland.  4  Wtiraton  516. 
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its  own  aathority  or  that  of  the  Slates,  as  well  as  of  fixing 
the  staudard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  provision  was  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence, however,  for,  save  some  copper  cents,  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  States  coined  any  money.  The  Convention 
of  1787  went  farther  and  forbade  the  States  to  coin  money 
or  to  make  anything  hut  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  ten- 
der in  payment  of  debts. 

358.  Establishment  of  a  Monetary  System. — In 
1785  the  Old  Congress  made  the  dollar,  a  Spanish  coin  that 
then  circulated  more  generally  in  the  United  States  than 
any  other,  called  also  a  "piece  of  eight/'  the  money-unit  of 
the  conntr>',  and  adopted  the  decimal  ratio.  In  1792  the 
New  Congress  established  the  mint  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  same  act  it  provided  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins, 
assigning  them  their  names,  fixed  the  quantity  and  fine- 
ness of  metal  that  they  sliould  contain,  and  made  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  a  legal  tender  in  all  sums. 

359.  Regulating  the  Value  of  Money.  —  This  is 
merely  determining  the  ratio  of  one  metal  to  another.  If 
money  consisted  of  but  one  metal,  no  regulation  would  be 
necessary  or  possible.  Congress  in  1792  declared  that  a 
gold  dollar  should  contain  24*4  grains  of  pure  gold,  and 
that  a  silver  dollar  should  contain  fifteen  times  tbat  amount 
of  pure  silver,  or  371,!^  grains.  This  was  acting  on  the 
understanding  that  one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  as  much 
as  fifteen  ounces  of  silver. 


Congress  regulates  the  value  of  foreign  coia  wbeu  it  declares  the 
rate  at  which  it  will  be  reccivn!  at  the  National  Treasury.  These 
rates  depend  upon  the  inlrtuHic  value  of  nuch  coins  couiparefl  with 
our  own.  For  example,  the  Eui^lisb  i>ouiid  sterling  contains  4.8665 
times  as  much  pure  goUl  as  the  American  dollar,  and  Congress  has 
accordiuf^ly  fixefl  its  value  at  IU.8665.  Toreigu  silver  coin  ia  neitlier 
received  liy  the  Treasury,  nor  is  its  value  fixed.  No  foreign  coin  has 
t>eeu  legal  tender  in  the  United  States  since  1S57. 

360.     Fineness  and  Weight  of  Coins. — The  fineness 
and  weight  of  our  coitis  have  tieen  diOerent  at  different 
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times.  In  1792  the  alloy  in  gold  was  made  one  part  in  12,  or 
the  coin  was  \h  fine  ;  the  alloy  in  silver  was  made  179  parts 
in  1485,  that  is,  the  coin  was  S9.243.  or  a  little  less  than  I'o 
fine,  but  since  1S37  the  standard  coins  of  both  metals  have 
been  A  fine.  The  gold  dollar  of  1792  weighed  27  grains 
of  standard  metal  ;  the  silver  dollar,  416  grains.  Since  1S34 
the  gold  dollar  has  wtighed  25  ut  grains,  and  since  1S37 
the  silver  dollar,  412^^  grains.  The  amonnt  of  pure  silver 
iu  the  dollar  ha.s  been  the  same  throughout ;  but  since  1S53 
a  dollar  of  fractional  silver  currency  has  contained  only 
345  1^  grains  of  pure  metal,  and  384  grains  of  standard 
metal. 

361.  Change  of  Ratio. — It  was  found  in  time  that  gold 
was  undervalued  as  compared  with  silver.  The  result  was, 
that  gold  coins  struck  at  the  mint  were  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries where  they  commanded  a  higher  price.  So  Congress 
in  1834 reduced  the  amount  of  pure  metal  iu  the  gold  dollar 
to  23  "o  grains,  and,  as  the  silver  dollar  was  not  changed, 
the  ratio  now  stood  i  to  15.98a.  And  that  has  since  re- 
mained the  ratio.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  silver 
was  now  undervalued  ;  the  ratio  in  the  mints  of  Europe 
was  but  I  to  15,' J.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  silver  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  value  as  compared  with  gold,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 
Silver  coin  was  now  exported  as  gold  had  been  l)efore.  and 
little  coin  but  gold  was  iu  circulation.  There  w*as  a  lack  of 
small  coins  for  change.  Conci^ress  corrected  this  evil  iu  1853, 
by  so  reducing  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  minor  silver 
coins  that  there  was  uo  longer  a  motive  for  sending  them 
abroad.  At  the  same  time  their  legal  tender  power  was 
limited  to  $5.00. 

362.  Demonetization  of  Silver, — As  we  have  seen, 
silver  coin  nearly  ceased  to  circulate  after  1834.  Practi- 
cally, the  412^^  grain  dollar  was  demonetized  after  that 
year.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  the  foremost  com- 
mercial nations  made  gold  their  sole  monetary  standard. 
Congress,  in  1S73,  dropped  that  dollar  from  the  list  of  coins 
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to  be  struck  at  the  mint.  At  the  same  time  Congress  au- 
thorized the  trade-dollar,  weight  420  grains  of  standard 
silver.  These  dollars  were  coined  for  the  Chinese  trade, 
and  when  enough  of  them  had  been  struck  for  that  pur- 
pose their  further  coinage  was  suspended.  They  have  uow 
been  called  into  the  Treasury. 

363.  Silver  Act  of  1878.— Previous  to  1873  the  iiictnl  ia  a  silver 
dollar  had  heeu  worth,  nt  different  timc^,  from  2  to  .|,V  cents  more 
thttu  the  metal  in  n  gold  dollar.  lu  1S73  it  was  worth  ^^  of  a  cent 
more.  Hut  soon  after  the  Coinage  Act  of  that  year  went  into  opera- 
tion, silver  began  to  fall  iu  valac,  and  it  continued  to  fall  until  in 
1SS7  it  was  worth  but  75  ,*d  cents.  Tlicre  now  sprang  up  a  popular 
deiimnd  for  the  re  coinage  of  the  sil%cr  dollar.  In  1878  Congresa 
passed  an  act  rcBtoriug  it  to  the  list  of  authorized  coins,  at  its  old 
weight  nnd  finenes*,  and  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  silver  bullion,  on  account  of  the  GoveruTnent.  at  the  cur- 
rent price,  and  to  coin  it  into  dollars,  not  less  than  |2,ooo,orx),  nor 
more  than  ^4,000,000.  a  montli. 

364.  Stiver  Act  of  1890. — Tlie  law  of  1S7S  not  proWng  satisfac 
tory  to  liic  advocates  of  an  enlarged  use  of  silver,  Congress  enacted 
iu  1S90  a  new  one  embracing  the  following  features : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  rc<iuired  to  purchase  4.500,000 
oances  of  silver  bullion  each  month,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  offered,  at  the  market  price,  not  exceerling  one  dollar  for  371.25 
grains  of  pure  silver.  This  silver  he  should  pay  for  with  Treasury 
Dotea,  issued  ezpre^&ly  for  this  purpose,  which  should  be  a  legal 
tender  in  all  contracts  except  when  the  contrary  was  slipnlaled,  nnd 
also  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  public  dues.  These  notes  the 
Secretary  should  redeem  in  gold  or  silver  coin  like  other  legal  ted- 
der notes.  The  Sccretarj-  was  required  to  coin  a.ooo.ooo  ounces  of 
Uic  silver  that  be  purchased  each  month,  until  July  I,  1S91  ;  after 
that  date,  only  so  much  as  might  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  notes 
issued  for  its  purchase.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1878  in  regard 
to  the  coinage  of  silver  were  repealed  ;  but  the  law  declared  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  two  metals  ui)on  a  |»ar- 
tty  at  the  cxistlnj;  ratio,  or  some  other  one  to  l>e  iixed  by  Congress. 

365.  The  Repealing  Act  of  1893.-  At  a  special  session  of  the 
Pifty-lhird  Congress,  convoked  to  consider  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  and  Government,  an  act  waa  passed  after  a  long  and  severe 
■tmggle,  repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of  1S90  as  dirertcd  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  silver  bullion  on 
accountof  ihe  Government.  This  act^  which  bears  dale  November 
li  lS9ii  declarca  it  "  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
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the  uac  of  both  gold  aud  silver  as  standard  uioucy,  and  to  coitt  both 
gold  aud  silver  iuto  money  of  equal  intriusic  aud  cxchaugcabic 
value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  through  iuteruatioual  a};rccnient, 
or  by  such  safeguards  of  legisUliou  as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  parity  iu  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two  inelals,  and  the  equal 
power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  iu  the  payment 
of  debts."  It  also  declared  "that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
should  bu  steadily  direclefl  to  tlic  tsUblishmeut  of  such  a  safe  sys- 
tem of  biinetalisni  as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  coined  ur  issued  by  the  United  Stales,  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts.*' 

366,  The  Mints. — Besides  the  mint  in  Philadelphia, 
there  are  three  others  that  were  originally  called  branch 
mints  ;  one  at  New  Orleans,  one  at  Carson  City,  and  one  at 
San  Francisco.  There  are  also  assay  offices  iu  New  York, 
Denver,  Helena,  Boise  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1873  created  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  in  the  Treasury  Pepartment,  with  a  Director  al 
its  head.  Each  mint  is  managed  by  a  superintendent  who 
reports  to  the  Director.  The  mint  mark  on  coins  is  the 
letter  or  letters  showing  at  what  mint  they  were  struck. 
Thus,  ''S"  San  Francisco.  *'  C  C  "  Carson  City. 

The  mints  coin  money  on  both  public  and  private  acconut.  Pre- 
%'ious  to  1853  no  charge  was  made  to  private  persons  for  coining  either 
metal.  Then  a  rale  of  one-half  of  one  percent  was  fixe<l,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  one  Sflh  of  one  per  cent  in  1S73,  aud  al>o1ishcd  in  1S74. 
Dc[»ositors  of  standard  gold  are  charged  merely  the  value  of  the 
copper  use<l  as  an  alloy.  Gobi  is  not  now  coined  on  Government 
account,  or  silver  on  private  account.' 

367.  Go'd  and  Silver  Certificates.— An  act  passed  in  i86a  author- 
ized the  issuance  of  f;;old  certificiles  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  and 
bulhon  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  sums  not  less  than  JtTO.oo.     The 

■  The  £ixo'  CntHs  n/  tJU  I 'Mitfvi  Stat^t  at  this  thnenre  Ihr  roUowing  : 

Qultl :  Ihe  double  raxlc.  raitlr.  hnlf-r«Klc.  qunrtcr-«ai>lc,  and  t lira:  dollar  Jiott 
one-dollar  pieces.  Tbe»c  cnlns  nte  a  Ic^l  tender  id  payment  of  all  det>ts  public 
and  privnle. 

Silver:  the  dullar,  hnlf-dollar,  quflrter-«lollar.  and  dime.  The  40*^  gnia 
dollar  U  a  Irga.!  lender  fur  all  •uroa-.  the  ntnor  c«>ins  are  a  tender  for  nil  sums 
nrit  exceeding  f^ox  The  dollar  la  not  ncnrcoioe*!.  but  rttAlti*  ita  legal  tcadef 
quality. 

Ba««  metal :  Rve,  three,  and  ut»e<ent  pieces.  Theae  arc  a  le^al  tender  for 
any  amouut  not  ii.ceidiU|C  zj  ceiils. 

&ttU  other  roiiu,au>i  now  autburiced.  have  ticen  iatiicd  al  dlO'crent  limes. 
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Silver  Act  uf  1S78  authorized  silver  certificates  of  |io.oo  and  upwards 
00  Ibe  same  couditiou.  An  act  of  i.Sb6  also  aulhorizcti  silver  certiri- 
catcs  for  one,  two,  and  live  dollars.  Trcasuiy  uoIl-m,  or  "^jrccu- 
backa,"  have  also  been  issued  in  large  c|uautities  Lo  pay  for  silver 
purchased  ou  Government  account. 

368,  Banks  of  the  United  States. — In  1791  Congress 
chartered  a  Batik  of  the  United  States,  witU  a  capital  of 
$io,ocx>,ooo»  for  twenty  years.  The  objects  sought  were  the 
creation  of  a  fiscal  agent  through  which  the  Government 
could  transact  its  business,  that  would  purchase  a  certain 
number  and  value  of  the  public  securities,  and  that  would 
loan  money  to  the  Government  iu  case  of  emergency,  thus 
strengthening  the  public  credit.  This  Bank  was  one  of  the 
great  financial  measures  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  It  was  slrongiy  opposed  by  the 
uasceut  Republican  party,  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson.  In 
181 1  adverse  influences  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
Bank's  charter  was  not  renewed.  In  iS  16  Congress  char- 
tered a  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  reasons  like 
those  which  prevailed  in  1791,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000, 
also  for  twenty  years.  The  constitutionality  of  both  these 
Banks  was  denied.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  it  of  the 
second  one  in  1820,'  but  in  1832  President  Jackson  vetoed  ai 
bill  re-chartering  it ;  two  years  later  he  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  to  remove  the  Government  deposits 
from  its  keeping,  and  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in 
1837  it  also  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  Whigs  came  into 
|>ower  in  1S41  they  passed  a  bill  through  Congress  re-char- 
tering the  Bank,  but  President  Tyler  vetoed  it.  and,  after  a 
period  of  discussion,  the  subject  passed  out  of  the  public 
mind.  Both  of  these  Banks  had  the  seat  of  their  operations 
at  Philadelphia,  and  both  established  branches  in  various 
cities;  the  Government  was  a  stockholder  iu  both,  and 
appointed  a  certain  number  of  the  directors. 

369,  State  Banks. — Banks  chartered  by  States  have 
existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  and  many 

1  Mcculloch  V  ihc  state  of  Manrbiul.  i  Wbealoa  }i6w 
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of  them  formerly  issued  bills  or  notes  that  circulated  as 
money.  The  constitutionality  of  State  banks  of  issue  has 
often  been  questioned  ;  but  in  1837  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that,  so  long  as  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  these 
notes  a  legal  lender  in  payment  of  debts,  they  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution.  In  part  the  question  is 
whether  such  notes  are  bills  of  credit  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Court  said:  **If  the  Legislature  of  a 
State  attempts  to  make  notes  of  any  bank  a  tender,  the  act 
will  be  unconstitutional."  *  After  the  downfall  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  1837,  notes  of  State  banks  formed 
for  the  most  part  the  currency  of  the  country.  Some  States 
created  good  banking  systems,  but  more  created  poor  ones. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  banks  redeemed  their  bills  in  coin, 
and  the  people  suffered  enormous  losses  from  the  partial 
or  total  worthlessness  of  bank  paper.  In  1S61  the  State 
banks  numbered  i,6ox,  with  a  capital  of  $409,000,000; 
there  were  more  than  10,000  different  kinds  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation, issued  by  the  authority  of  34  different  States. 
under  more  than  40  different  statutes. '  In  December. 
1861,  all  banks  suspended  specie  payments. 

In  1S6A  Congreiis  imposed  a  tax  of  teu  per  ccut  ou  the  circula 
tion  of  State  banks ;  and.  as  they  could  not  pay  this  tax  from  the 
profits  of  their  circulation,  Ihey  were  compelled  to  retire  from  busi- 
nesa  as  banVs  of  circulation,  or  lo  reorganize  as  National  banks. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  afl'irmed  the  constitnlionality  of  the  lax.  ■ 

370.  First  Fiscal  Agents  of  the  Government. — The  Covemment 
employed  the  Banks  of  the  United  States  as  fiscal  agents,  depositing 
in  them  its  funds  and  drawing  them  out  on  warrants  as  they  were 
neciled.  The  charters  of  both  Banks  compelled  the  Government  to 
receive  their  notes  in  payment  for  debts  due  to  the  Treasury  as  long 
as  they  were  paid  in  coin.  lu  the  interval  between  the  two  Banks, 
l8ii-iHi7.  the  Government  used  the  Stale  hanks  as  depositories,  and 
agiiiu  resorted  lo  them  in  1854  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
withdrew  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  All  tliis 
time  the  Government  had  no  proper  treasury,  but  conducted  its 
monetary  operations  through  the  banks. 


I  Briscoe  r.  iht  BAnlc  of  the  Comraotiwcalth  of  Kentucky, 
SKfink  :  Lal<tr'*  f"*iW-'/Wt/i.i,  "  Hanking.*' 

>Vcaiic  Uank  r.  Prnuo,  9  Wntlncc  m. 
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371.  The  lodepcndentTreasury,— On  July  4,  1S40,  President  Van 
Rureii  sit^aetl  au  act  which  created  what  ii  known  in  our  history  «s 
the  Subtrciisnry  System.  This  act  provided  tliat  rooms»  vaults,  and 
safes  should  be  built  for  the  keeping  uf  the  public  funds,  that  assist- 
aut-trea<turers  should  be  appointed  in  four  principal  cities,  that  the 
mint  and  branch  mints  should  be  places  of  deposit,  and  that  after 
June  30,  1842,  all  payments  made  by  or  to  the  Government  nliould 
be  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  This  legislation  was  repealed  in 
1841,  but  was  re-enactc<l  in  1S46,  and  has  continued  in  force  until  the 
present  time.  Besides  the  Treasury  in  the  Treasury  Building  at  Wash- 
ington, there  are  now  Subtreasun<»  in  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston, 
PhtUdclphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Ban 
Francisco. 

37a.  Creation  of  the  National  Banking  System. — 
The  burdens  of  war  at  length  comi>clled  Congress  to  use 
the  power  delegated  to  it  to  regulate  banks  of  issue  on  a 
National  scale.  By  two  acts,  bearing  the  dates  February 
25,  1S63,  and  June  3,  1864.  it  created  a  system  of  National 
Banks,  which,  with  some  minor  modifications,  is  still  in  op- 
eration. The  objects  sought  in  the  new  system  were  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  National  currency  for  the  country  that  should 
be  convertible  into  legal  money,  to  make  a  market  for  the 
National  securities,  and  to  create  fiscal  agents  that  would 
at  once  assist  the  Government  in  the  transaction  of  fiscal 
business  and  also  strengthen  the  public  credit.  All  of 
these  objects  the  new  system  accomplished.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give,  even  in  outline,  the  history  of  the  National 
Hanking  System,  but  its  principal  features,  as  it  is  now  in 
operation,  must  be  described. 

373.  Features  of  the  National  Banks. — The  law  first 
crcalvs  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington  an  office 
called  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
places  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  system  in  the 
hands  of  the  incuml)ent.  The  banks  are  required  to  re- 
deem their  notes  in  legal  money  on  presentation,  both  at 
their  own  counters  and  at  some  other  National  bank  located 
in  some  one  of  seventeen  principal  cities,  called  redemption 
cities;  and  to  secure  such  redemption,  thus  protecting  the 
note-holder  against  all  possible  loss,  they  must  deposit  in 
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the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  in  pledge,  bonds  of  the  Na- 
tiotial  Goveratnent  in  excess  of  their  circulation.  The 
Comptroller  prints  the  notes  and  issues  them  to  the  banks 
in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed  rules.  Otie  rule  is, 
that  the  amount  of  notes  so  issued  shall,  at  no  time,  be 
more  than  go  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the.  bonds 
so  deposited  ;  and  another,  that  the  maximum  of  notes  so 
issued  shall  l)ear  a  certain  relation  to  the  capital  of  the 
bank,  viz,:  To  banks  whose  capital  does  not  exceed  $500,- 
000,  the  issue  is  90  per  cent  of  the  capital ;  to  banks  ex- 
ceeding $500,000  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  it  is  80 
per  cent ;  to  banks  exceeding  $1,000,000  and  not  exceeding 
$3,000,000,  it  is  75  per  cent ;  to  banks  exceeding  $3,000,000, 
it  is  60  per  cent.  Still  further,  the  Government  itself  gtiar- 
antees  the  circulation  of  the  banks,  and  receives  their  bills 
in  payment  of  all  debts  due  the  Treasury  except  customs- 
duties. 

National  banks  have  often  failed,  but  no  bill-holder  has 
ever  lost  a  penny  by  such  failures.  The  banks  may  charge 
the  rate  of  interest  that  is  legal  in  the  State  where  they 
exist  and  do  business.  They  are  used  more  or  less  by  the 
Government  as  depositories  for  its  funds,  and  they  have 
acted  as  agents  for  other  fiscal  purposes,  as  selling  Govern- 
ment bonds.  At  one  lime  the  aggregate  circulation  of  thi.*) 
character  was  limited  to  $354,000,000,  which  was  divided 
among  the  States  and  Territories  according  to  population 
and  wealth  ;  but  these  restrictions  have  been  removed  and, 
at  the  present  time,  any  and  all  persons  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  offered  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  National  Banking  Acts, 

'flic  Comptroller  staleU  in  his  report  for  the  year  eudiug  October 
31,  1891,  that  there  were  Iheu  in  operation  3.706  National  hanks 
with  an  Authorized  capital  stock  of  1^72.671,365,  represented  by 
7,955.076'^  shares  of  stock,  owueU  by  287,881  shareholders,  and  hav- 
ing a  total  circulatiDn  of  5207,472,605.  The  small  circulation  as 
compared  with  tlie  capUat,  ta  due  to  the  fact  that  many  banks  arc 
indtffcreut  to  the  privilege  of  Usuiu^  uutes  that  the  law  affords, 
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aud  so  make  with  the  Comptrolter  the  minimum  deposit,  which  ii 

The  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States,  November  i, 
1S94,  as  rejjorlcd  by  the  Sceieljiry  of  t!ic  Treasury,  wus  as  fiillows : 

Gold  coin,  ^581.597.841. 

StandnrU  iitver  dollars,  1431,776,408. 

SubsitUary  silver.  175,667,11a. 

Gold  certificates.  ^64.308.349. 

Silver  certific.-ites,  1337,712,504. 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14,  1890,  1151,140.568. 

United  State*  notes  (enrlv  le^al  tenders,)  ^346,681. 016. 

Currency  certificates.  iictjMlyS,  1S72,  154,325,000. 

National  K-Luk  notrs,  $307,565,090. 

Total,  Jl3,2.1o,773.SSS. 

This  division  should  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with 
section  9  an  1  section  10  of  Article  I,,  the  subjects  of  vrlticharc  Ihe 
Limitationsof  the  Tnion  and  the  Limitations  of  the  States. ' 

III.      CuMMURCE. 

Seciiou  8,  Clause  3. — To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  uatiott^. 
and  amon^  the  several  Slates,  and  with  the  Indiau  tribes. 

374.  Power  to  Regulate  Commerce. — Without  this 
clause,  the  Constilulioa  never  could  have  been  ratified,  or 
even  framed.  The  Constitution  was  "the  child  of  press- 
ing commercial  necessity  ;  unity  and  identity  of  commerce 
was  its  seminal  principle  ;  "  "in  tnatlcrs  of  trade,  we  were 
uo  longer  to  be  European,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or  Mass- 
achusetts men  ;  wc  were  lo  have  but  one  commerce,  and 
that  the  commerce  of  tJie  United  Slates.***  No  clause  of 
the  Constitution  has  more  ftilly  justified  the  expectations  of 
its  atithors. 

**In  the  practice  of  the  Government  the  commerciul  power  has 
l>ecu  applied  to  embargoes,  non-intercourse,  navigation,  iinportution, 
coasting'trude.  6sherics,  seomeu,  privileges  of  American  and  foreign 
shijts.  quarantine,  pilotage,  wrtcks,  light-lioust**,  buoys,  l>cacous;ob- 
Btracttons  in  tnys,  sonods.  rivers,  and  creeks,  inroads  of  the  ocean, 

t  On  the  subject -nuittrr  of  thl*  ncctlan  (I,oan»,  Coinnxc,  «ntl  Cnrrrncy)  cnoKnU  : 
Dvafaar.  Law*  of  /*/  l'it4t*4  SitUf  wflittttg  to  CtrtfUfy.  Ai«j<».v,  an.t  Pamkimg 

fi^m  /7.t?  /v'     '    ■  ■  f~ ,'  ■    -     '  the  t.'n  it(  d  Stain ,  /t^j  M  jS^  ,-  /ou  rth  ^tlt'om, 

^Tfparf^t  til  jimmiUf^on  Fimttncr  0/ tht Sr»at* ,  X,iildemuil. 

MtmmrfttnJL^  '  >t  StaUt. 

%  Wcbtur  3  worte,  Vot  IV..  fp.  49>.  4Q9> 
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and  many  other  kindred  subjects;  and  doubtless  includes  salvage* 
policies  of  insurance,  bills  of  exchftnj;e,  and  all  luariltme  contracts, 
and  ihc  designation  of  porta  of  culxy  and  delivery.'*  * 

375.  The  Embargo  and  Non-Importation  Acts. — 
Early  in  the  century  the  United  States  were  involved  in 
difficulties  with  England  and  France.  To  bring  England 
to  terms,  an  act  forbidding  the  importation  of  certain  goods 
from  England  and  her  colonies  was  enacted  in  1806.  This 
proving  inc-fTectual,  an  embargo  was  laid  in  1807  on  all 
vessels  bound  to  a  foreign  port,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  United  States,  thus  con&uing  them,  afler  the  act  took 
effect,  to  the  ports  where  they  lay  until  the  embargo  should 
l>e  raised.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1S09,  and  a  non-im- 
portation act  forbidding  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  enacted.  Still  later  other  similar 
legislation  was  had. 

The  assumption  on  which  these  acts  rested  was,  that  American 
trade  was  so  valuable  to  those  countries  that,  rather  tlian  lose  it,  Ibcy 
would  yield  to  our  demands.  But  this  Lbey  lUd  not  do.  The  IZui- 
bargo  Act  was  opposed  by  the  commercial  classes  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly by  New  UuKland.  They  snid  a  perpetual  einbargorlestroyed 
commerce,  and  asked  whether  a  power  to  rcgnlate  was  a  power  to 
destroy.  The  iisue  W4S  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  act 
was  declared  constitutional.' 

376.  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  — 
The  extension  over  the  country  of  the  present  gigantic 
transportation  system  for  passengers  and  freight,  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  serious  evils.  To  remedy  these  evils,  or 
rather  some  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  inter-State  com- 
merce. Congress  passed  an  act  entitled,  '*  An  act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce,"  approved  Feb.  4^  1887.  Some  of  the  prin* 
cipal  ends  to  be  accomplished  were  these :  To  prevent 
unfair  discriminations  in  the  transportation  facilities  offered 
to  persons  and  places;  to  prevent  the  giving  of  passes  to 
persons  supposed  to  possess  inQnence  valuable  to  the  rail- 
roads; to  prevent  unfair  discriminations  in  passenger  fares 

I  Parrar:  Manaatof  thre^iiMtllnlkni,  ]i.  jtf. 
?  Ctbbona  p.  Ogrfen.  9  WTwaton  1. 
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as  between  differcut  places,  and  iu  freight  charges,  either  in 
the  form  of  special  rates  or  in  the  form  of  rebates,  and  to 
require  all  charges  to  be  an  open  and  public  matter.  The 
law  created  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  charg- 
ing it  with  the  duly  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  and  receive  salaries  of  $7,500  each.  The 
principal  office  of  the  Commission  is  in  Washington,  where 
most  of  its  sessions  are  held. 

377.  Anti-Trust  Act.— An  act  was  approved  July  2, 
tS90»  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  mono[M)lies,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  It  declares  every 
contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  illtrgal.  Persons 
entering  into  such  contracts,  or  engaged  iu  such  combina- 
tions, are  pronounced  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  are  made  amenable  to  punishment  by  fine  not 
exceeding  {^5,000,  or  by  imprisonraeul  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  of  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  Persons  monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize, 
combining  or  conspiring  with  any  other  person  or  persons 
to  monopolize,  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  are  declared 
guilty  of  the  same  offense  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 
The  word  person  or  persons  here  includes  corporations  and 
associations  existing  under  law,  whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic. Slate  or  National.  The  Circuit  Courts  are  vested  with 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
Slate  Commerce  Act.  nothing  is  said  a1>out  commerce  that 
is  carried  on  exclusively  within  a  State. 

378.  The  Original-Package  Decision.— Some  of  Ibe  States  hav- 
ing passed  laws  probibitiug  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  save  for 
certain  specified  purposes,  as  mechanical  and  uiedicinal  uses,  the 
Suptrme  Conrt  held,  April  38.  1890,  in  a  decision  '  that  is  popularly 
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known  by  this  name,  that  such  taws  are  unroustitutional,  null  and 
void,  iu  so  far  us  tUey  apply  to  the  sale  by  an  importer,  iu  the  orig- 
inal packages  or  kegs,  unbroken  aud  unopened,  of  Mich  liquors  man- 
uractured  in  and  brought  from  any  other  Slate.  This  decision  was 
!jased  on  the  ground  that  sucli  laws  in  this  feature  are  repugnant  to 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  granting  to  Cougress  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  Slates. 

To  meet  this  decision,  Congress  enacted  a  law  providing  that  all 
fermented,  distilled,  or  otlicr  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids  trans- 
ported iulo  any  State  or  Territory,  or  remaining  for  use,  consump- 
tion, sale,  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival,  be  subject  to 
the  operation  and  effect  of  Uic  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  en- 
acted in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  though  such  liquids  and  liquors  had  been  pro- 
duced in  it,  aud  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being 
introduced  therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise.  This  law  the 
Court  has  since  pronounced  constitutional,  and  also  held  that  it  » 
not  necessary  for  the  States  to  re-enact  the  laws  already  upon  their 
statute- books.' 

379.  Police  Power  of  the  States. — The  last  three  topics,  and  par- 
ticularly the  final  one,  touch  a  constitutional  question  of  great  prac- 
tical interest.  Wltilc  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce  between 
the  Stales  is  unlimited,  it  has  no  power  whatever  within  the  States; 
there  the  Slate  jurisdiction  is  supreme.  Moreover,  the  State  exer- 
cises the  power  known  as  public  police,  by  which  it  seeks  **  to  pre- 
serve public  onler,  and  to  prevent  offenses  against  the  Stale"  ;  "to 
establish  for  the  intercourse  of  citizeus  with  citizens  those  rul«s  of 
good  manners  and  good  netghboi  hood  which  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  conHict  of  rights,  and  to  insure  to  each  the  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  his  own,  so  far  as  it  is  reasonably  consistent  with  a  like 
enjoynienlof  rights  byolbcrs."  '  Naturally,  iu  a  socictyof  such  great 
extent  a«  the  United  States,  which  is  constantly  increasing  iu  com- 
plexity of  interests  growing  out  of  multiplying  social  relations,  it  is 
found  difficult  to  adjust  interstate  conmierce  both  to  State  commerce 
and  to  the  necessities  of  public  police.  The  topic  will  be  touched 
upon  again  in  dealing  with  St;tte  inspection  laws;  but  it  should 
he  rcniiirkcfl  in  litis  place  tliat  to  adjust  the  delicate  controversies 
arising  l>etwccn  the  National  authority  and  the  State  Authority*  has 
severely  t^xed  the  powers  both  of  C<mgress  aud  of  the  courts, 

380.  Navigation  and  Tonnage.— Of  the  many  regulations  con- 
ccniiug  navigation  and  tonnage  enacted  by  Congress,  a  few  only 
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can  be  noted:  (i)  No  American  ciiizcn  can,  by  purchasing  a  forei^- 
builtship,  make  her  an  American  sbip,  eutitletl  to  carry  the  Hug  of 
the  country  :  (2}  an  American  ship  ceases  lo  be  American  if  owned, 
in  whole  or  in  pirt,  by  a  citizen,  native-born  or  uaturalixcd,  wbo 
usually  residt-s  abroad,  unless  he  be  a  con &u I  or  a  reprc&enlnti\-e  of 
an  American  mercantile  house ;  (3)  no  ship  can  he  registered  as  nn 
Americau  vessel  of  which  a  foreigner  owns  any  part ;  (4)  no  vessel 
owned,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  citizens  of  foreign  countries  can  en- 
gage tn  the  carrying  trade  between  American  ports  ;  (5)  every  Amer- 
ican vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  (except  those  cmpIoyr<l  in  the 
fisheries)  must  annually  pay  a  tonnage  tax  of  thirty  cents  a  ton  on 
her  carrying  capacity  ;  while  (6)  foreign  vessels,  belonging  to  conn* 
tries  between  which  and  the  United  Slates  ordinary  commercial  re- 
lations exist,  running  to  American  ports,  pay  the  same  tonnage  ns 
American  vessels,  but  if  such  vessel  is  American  built  it  is  subject  to 
double  duty. 

IV.      NATUBAtlZATlON    AKD    BANKROPTCV. 

Section  8,  Clause  4. — ^To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliui- 
tion,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  Ignited  States. 

Amemlment  XIV.,  Section  1.  — All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  tliereof.  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  aAd  of  the  State  wherein  tliey  reside. 

381.  Terms  Defined. — Citizenship  is  membership  in 
the  body  politic  or  state  ;  a  person  possessing  it  is  bound 
to  allegiance  and  is  entitled  to  protection.  Naturalization 
is  an  act  by  which  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  are  conferred  upon  a  foreigner  or  alien. 

Naturalization  is  of  two  kinds,  collective  and  personal.  One 
mode  of  collective  naiuralixation  is  seen  in  our  annexations  of  for- 
eign territory.  In  the»e  cases,  all  inhabitants  of  the  territories  an- 
nexed who  deaired  to  become  such,  excludiug  the  native  races,  were 
constituted  American  citizens.  Again  Amendment  XIV.  natural- 
ized the  slaves  as  a  body.  Personal  or  individual  naturalization  is 
suffirieutly  explained  by  the  terms  themselves.  The  Constitution 
ii  silent  concerning  collective  naturalization;  tliat  power  belongs  to 
the  Nation  as  a  sovereign  state. 

383.  State  Control. — The  naturalization  policy  that  England  had 
pursued  in  tlie  Colonies  was  very  illiberal,  and  their  emigration  and 
growth  were  retarded  in  consequence.  So  they  passed  mtuniltzation 
laws  of  their  own.  One  of  the  charges  made  against  George  III.  in 
the  neclaration  of  Independence  was,  that  he  had  ende«.voT«^  \j^ 
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prevent  tbc  population  of  the  States,  and  for  that  purpose  had  ob- 
structed their  naturalization  laws  aud  refused  to  pass  olhers  to  en- 
courage emigrutiou.  With  independence,  the  undisputed  control  of 
the  subject  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  States.  The  only  case  ia 
which  the  Old  Congress  appears  tu  have  touched  it,  was  in  June.  1 776, 
when  it  said  :  "  That  persons  abiding  in  any  of  the  United  Colonics, 
and  desiring  protection  from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owe  allegiance  to 
the  said  laws,  and  are  mcml>ers  of  such  Colony."  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  made  the  citizcn<f  of  one  State  the  citir^ns  of  all  the 
States.  This  was  wise,  but  the  different  States  made  different  rules 
of  naturalization,  aud  this  led  to  confusion  and  difficulties  that  ecu- 
tinually  increased.  Hence  the  full  control  of  naturalization  wt9 
given  to  Congress. 

383.  Naturalization  Laws. — The  naturalization  pol- 
icy of  the  Colonies,  and  afterwards  of  the  States,  was  lib- 
eral. They  invited  foreigners  to  come  and  improve  their 
boundless  resources.  Tn  1790  Congress  enacted  a  natural- 
ization law ;  and  since  then  twenty  or  more  laws  relating 
to  the  subject  have  been  passed,  most  of  them  of  a  liberal 
character.  The  period  of  residence  necessary  to  naturaliza- 
tion was  made  two  years  in  1790.  five  years  in  1795.  and 
fourteen  years  in  1798.     wSince  1S02  it  has  been  five  years. 

384.  Process  of  Naturalization. —  The  steps  to  be 
taken  by  an  alien  in  order  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  are  these : 

1.  At  least  two  years  before  his  admission  to  citizen- 
ship, the  applicant  must  declare  ou  oath,  before  some  court 
of  record  having  the  necessan,'  jurisdiction,  that  it  is  his 
bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Court  records  this  declaration,  and.  gives  him  a  certificate 
stating  that  it  has  been  made. 

2.  On  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  applicant 
must  prove  to  a  court  having  competeut  jurisdiction,  by  one 
or  more  witnesses,  that  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
at  least  five  years,  aud  in  the  State  or  Territor>'  where  the 
court  Ls  held  at  least  one  year  ;  that  he  has  behaved  as 
roan  of  good  moral  character,  is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United  States,  and  is  well  dis- 
posed to  the  good  order  aud  happiness  of  the  same. 
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3.  He  must  swear  thai  he  will  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  he  absolutely  renounces  all  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  prince  or  state,  and  particularly  the  one  of  which 
he  was  a  subject,  and  also  any  title  of  nobility  that  he  may 
have  held. 

4.  Rt-'cord  is  made  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  appli- 
cant receives  a  certificate  statiug  that  he  has  complied  with 
the  demands  of  the  law,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  His  wife  and  children  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  also  become  citizens.  If  a  man  die  after  having  made 
his  declaration  and  l>efore  his  naturalization  is  completed, 
his  widow  and  minor  children  can  become  citizens  on  taking 
the  necessary  oaths. 

Prrviotis  to  1S70,  only  white  persons  conld  be  naturalized.  An 
act  of  lliat  year  extended  the  privilege  lo  alicni  of  Africnn  nativity 
and  persons  of  AXncan  descent.  A  more  recent  Uw  denies  uuturoli^a- 
tion  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  others  of  the  Mongolian  race- 
group.  Only  free  white  persons  and  African  negroes  are  admitted  to 
naturalization  in  the  United  States. 

385.  States  May  Coofer  Pohtical  Rights.— At  first  some  of  the 
Slates  suppo&e<l  that  they  bad  concurrent  juri&dictiou  with  Congress 
overnflturali^alion,  but  in  1S17  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
jaris<liction  of  Congress  is  excUiaive.'  Dut  while  a  State  cannot 
make  an  alien  a  citizen,  it  can  ^ant  him  civil  and  political  rights 
within  its  own  jurisdiction  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  National 
laws.  This  many  of  the  States,  and  particularly  the  new  ones,  do  ; 
l>y  allowinfc  aliens  to  own  land,  to  vote,  etc.,  such  States  haic 
greatly  promoted  their  settlement  and  growlh.' 

386-  Bankruptcies.— Just  what  the  Federal  Convcu- 
lion  meant  by  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  has  bceti 
disputed.     The  commonly  received  view  is  that  an  insolvent 


I  Cbirvc  V.  Chirac  <  WhcalOtt  «S^ 
>  Tbe  qimtkm.  tmn  m  matt  tnUMtitr^ 
bom  a  Mik^cetor  (itiJca  ?  ksa  cOra  di 
ftthcr  |wua.    Forwrrly  *••><("».. u.! 
wllhatf  tlw  I— iiiit  of 


"—laocr  in  thr  lUtc  nf  whldi  fc*  b 
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-. Jir  rifhl''*!  ripdlrUtiun.  at  IraM 

<tnrr  «  Mibjcrt,  »lw37*  a  Hiti^cct       Tke 
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nem,''  trior  ia  D'tw  ptrfiy  itrnrrnlly  rr>:«lvcd      1  4ly  eoM' 
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person,  or  one  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  is  a  bankrupt,  and 
that  a  law  dividing  his  property  proportionally  among  his 
creditors  and  discharging  him  from  legal  obligation  to  make 
further  payment,  is  a  i)ankrupt  law.*  Congress  has  passed 
three  such  laws — 1800,  1S40,  and  1867,  which  together 
cover  sixteen  years  of  the  National  history.  The  two  last 
laws  made  two  kinds  of  bankrupts.  A  voluntary  bank- 
rupt is  declared  a  bankrupt  on  his  own  application  on 
compliance  with  the  law  ;  an  involuntary  bankrupt  is  one 
who  is  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  his  creditors.  According 
to  the  law  of  1867,  if  a  mau*s  assets  were  not  equal  to  one- 
half  of  his  debts,  he  could  not  be  discharged  from  full  pay- 
ment unless  a  majority  of  his  creditors,  both  in  number  and 
in  the  amount  of  their  claim,  should  consent  thereto.  This 
law  was  administered  by  the  National  courts  through  Reg- 
istrars in  Bankruptcy.  Obviously,  bankrupt  laws  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

The  States  may  enact  insolvent  taws  that  have  somewhat  the 
same  effect  as  bankrupt  laws.  These  l.-iws  are  liniiled  in  their  opera- 
tion to  the  Stale  makiug  iheiii,  aiitl  they  arc  always  subordinate  to 
the  Nfltional  Bankrupt  Act,  if  there  be  cue  in  force.  Insolvent  laws 
never  apply  to  debts  existing  when  they  are  passed,  but  arc  always 
prospective  in  their  operation.  This  is  because  a  State  cannot  pass 
a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  This  rule  does  nol 
apply  to  Congress,  and  the  three  bankrupt  laws  that  it  has  enacted 
have  been  retroactive. ' 

V.    Wbights  and  Mkasurks. 

Section  8,  Clause  3.  — To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures, 

387.  Value  of  Uniformity.— This  is  only  less  impor- 
tant than  uniformity  of  money,  and  the  Federal  Convention 

I  !>ccStiir)£i)*  V.  CiDvrniiithicId,  4  Wlicfttuii  rjl. 

9It  is  geatmUy  htrld  tn  cuinmcrcial  societies,  and  especially  alter  commerdat 
crises.tliat  jiKlUMOutly  frunic<I  Imnkrupt  laws  arc  uM?fu1.  They  dear  ttie  cIuq- 
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ration,  if  p<)Mn>Ic,  (o  p«y  liiti  <IcbLi  In  fun.  in  ihe  nature  of  the  csac.  ttanknipl 
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wisely  committed  it  to  the  same  authority.  Still,  notwith- 
standing President  Washiugtou  urged  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  the  first  Congress,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
Secretary  of  Stale,  discussed  it  in  an  elaborate  report  in 
1 82 1,  Congress  has  never  fully  exercised  the  power  that 
this  clause  confers. 

The  Colonics  used  the  English  weights  and  ineaAurc9,  but  in  time 
divergences  appeared.  Mr.  Adaitia  rcportcil  that,  in  1821,  considera- 
ttlc  iliicrepancics  existed  in  the  custom-house*  witliin  the  several 
StatvB,  autl  oAen  in  the  same  Slate,  in  all  measures  of  weight  and 
capacity.  lu  1S2S  Congress  made  the  Enj^lish  brass  Troy  pound  the 
standard  Troy  pound  at  the  National  mint.  Aftcr^'ards  ncctimte 
copies  of  the  received  standards  of  weig^bts  and  measures  were  sup- 
plied to  llic  various  custom-houses.  In  1S36  Congress  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deliver  a  complete  set  of  all  the  weight* 
and  measures  adopted  as  standards  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  for  the  use  of  the  States.  The  other  standards,  Uie  imperial 
yard,  36  inches,  the  imperial  avoirdupois  pound,  7,000  grains,  and 
the  wine  gallon,  231  cubic  inches,  have  never  been  adopted  by  statute 
but  rest  upon  use  and  tradition.  The  power  given  to  Congress  in 
Ihc  cose  of  weij^hts  and  measures  i.4  not,  as  in  the  case  of  money,  for- 
bidden to  the  States.  Wlien  Statc-s  have  legislated  on  the  subject, 
they  have  adopted  the  National  standards.  In  i366  Congress  legal- 
ised the  metric  system,  and  in  1K7J  and  in  1S76  it  voted  money  for 
furnishing  metric  stuidiirds  for  the  States.  In  1S66  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  directe<t  to  furnish  post-offices  exchauging  mails  with 
foreign  countries  metric  balances.  At  the  present  time,  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  is  permitted  throughout  the  United  States,  but  is 
not  required. 

VI.      COUNTP.RFniTlSG. 

Section  8,  CUum;  6. — To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counter- 
feiting the  securities  ami  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

388.  Need  of  This  Power.— The  States,  if  they 
wish,  may  punish  counterfeiting  the  National  securities 
and  coin.  In  the  case  of  coin,  the  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  that  they  have  the  right.*  But.  mani- 
festly, it  would  not  answer  to  trust  solely  to  them.  The 
securities  and  coin  are  National  instalments  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  Nation  is  going  to  protect  its  instru- 


1  The  t?   B   V.  ytatigold,  «  Howritl  tfia. 
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mcnts  of  government,  williout  which  it  would  not   be  a 
nation,  it  must  protect  them. 

389.  Counterfeiting  Defined. — ^Thc  word  is  used  in  a 
general  and  in  a  special  sense.  In  the  Constitution,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Pomeroy,  "it  embraces  not  only  the 
manufacture  of  forged  coins  and  securities  [or  counterfeit- 
ing proper],  but  the  uttering  them  when  made,  and  the 
having  them  in  possession  with  intent  to  utter  them.  Con- 
gress may,  therefore,  pass  laws  determining  each  of  these 
three  grades  of  crime. — the  manufacture,  the  putting  iuto 
circulation,  and  the  having  in  possession  with  the  intent 
to  put  into  circulation  ;  and  may  fix  such  penalties  and 
punishments  to  each  offense  as  it  deems  expedient."  * 

390.  Punishment  of  Counterfeiting. — Any  person 
guilty  of  any  one  of  these  crimes  in  respect  to  gold  or  sil- 
ver coins,  or  bars  stamped  or  coined  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  of  the  United  States,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  and  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
not  more  than  ten  years-  "Obligation,*'  or  "security," 
the  law  declares  to  mean  "  all  bonds,  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, national  currency,  certificates  of  deposit,  bills, 
checks,  or  drafts  for  money  drawn  by  or  upon  authorized 
officers  of  the  United  Stales,  stamps,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  value,  of  whatever  denomination,  which  have  been, 
or  may  be  issued,  under  any  act  of  Congress."  Counter- 
feiting the  notes  of  the  National  banks,  and  passing  or  at- 
tempting to  pass,  such  notes  with  a  knowledge  that  they 
are  spurious,  is  forbidden  under  a  p>enalty  of  not  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000.  Minor  coins,  letters-pateut,  cer- 
tificates of  entry  at  the  Custom  House,  land  warrants, 
money  orders,  postal  cards,  and  stamped  envelopes  are  also 
protected.  Counterfeiting  within  the  United  Stales  the 
coin,  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  of  foreign  governments  is  also  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties. 


1  Cuastltulioiial  Law.  p.  35B. 
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VII.    Post-Opi'iciis. 


Section  8,  Clause  7.— To  csUblish  post-ofTices  and  post-roads. 

3gi.  General  Post-Officc.— The  Articles  of  Confeder- 
aliou  gave  to  Congress  Ibe  right  to  regulate  the  posl-olliee 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  the  Constitution  gave  it 
ix»\ver  over  the  whole  subject.  lu  fact,  this  is  a  function 
that  the  States  did  not  at  any  time  claim.  It  has  ofleu 
been  proposed  that  the  National  Government  should  as- 
sume control  of  the  telegraphs  as  well  as  the  mails,  which 
has  already  been  done  by  most  of  the  governments  of 
Europe. 

392.  Kinds  of  Post-Offices. — Post-offices  are  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  whose  incumbents  receive  a  coinpen- 
sation  of  $x,ooo  or  more  a  year,  and  those  whose  incum- 
l>ents  receive  less  than  that  amount.  The  incumbents  of 
the  first  class,  sometimes  called  presidential  postmasters  be- 
cause they  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
receive  regular  salaries  ranging  from  one  to  six  thousand 
dollars.  All  other  postmasters  are  appointed  by  the  Post- 
master-General, and  receive  a  percentage  on  the  income  pf 
the  office.  The  first  class  are  appointed  for  four  years ;  the 
second  class  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Post- 
master-General. Offices  are  divided  into  these  two  classes 
with  reference  to  their  incomes. 

393.  MisceUaaeous  Prorisions.— To  insure  the  greater  sccarity 
of  valuable  letters,  the  licpartiueut  registers  tbcm  and  gives  special 
:ittcntioD  to  their  Iraasfcr,  clmrginK  a  fee  of  ten  cents  Ibcrefor.  The 
law  jutUorizes  the  rostmaster-Gencral  to  establish  a  system  of  free 
trtail  delivery  iu  towus  with  an  annual  gross  postal  revenue  of 
510.1x10.  There  is  also  promion  nmde  for  the  inimrdiate  delivery  of 
letters  in  towns  of  4.000  iiibabitautii  and  upwarils,  if  they  bear  a  spe- 
cial ten-cent  stamp.  There  are  four  cl.i-iits  of  domestic  mail  matter, 
bearing  difTercnt  rates  of  postage. 

I.  Inciters,  povtal -cards,  and  other  ^^-rittcn  nmUcr,  and  all  matter 
closed  to  inspection.  The  rate,  save  on  (xntat  cards  and  drop  letters 
mailed  at  non-delivery  offices,  which  is  ou«  cent  each,  is  two  cents 
an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

3.     reiiodicals,  magadnes,  etc.     When  scut  ftovii  1.  xtig*'**^^^ 
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pablisbiug  office,  or  a  news-agency,  the  rate  on  this  class  of  matter  is 
one  cent  a  puuud;  otUerwlse  ouc  cent  for  every  four  ounces. 

3.  Books,  author's  copy  accompanying  proof  sheets,  etc.^  are 
charged  one  cent  for  two  ounces  or  fraction  of  the  same. 

4.  Merchandise,  liiiiited  to  four-pound  packages,  is  charged  one 
cent  an  ounce. 

Money  orders  and  postal  notes  arc  procurable  on  the  i>aynicnt  of 
a  Boiall  fee  at  special  offices  called  money-order  offices. 

Previous  to  1873  ^*^  President,  Vice-President,  beads  of  Depart- 
ments, Senators,  and  Rcprescuuiives  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
receiving  and  sending  mail-matter  free.  In  Jul3'  of  that  year,  this 
privilege,  called  the  franking  privilege,  was  a1>oHshed.  Since  1S77 
the  Departments  send  letters  and  packages  relating  to  Government 
business  free,  and  members  of  Congress  have  the  same  right  as 
respects  public  documents. 

VHI.    Copyrights  and  Patknt  Riohts. 

Section  8,  Clause  8. — To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use> 
ful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  limes  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries, 

394,  Reasons  for  the  Clause. — The  protection  of 
authors  and  inventors  in  the  possession  of  their  works  and 
inventions,  rests  on  the  common  rule  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  the  rewards  of  his  own  labor.  Besides,  such  protection 
promotes  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts.  Copyrights 
and  patent  rights  were  granted  by  the  Colonies  and  States 
down  to  171*9,  when  the  power  to  issue  them  was  vested  in 
Congress. 

395.  Law  of  Copyright. — The  author,  inventor^  de- 
signer, or  proprietor  of  any  book,  chart,  dramatic  or  musi- 
cal composition,  engraving,  cut,  print  or  photograph,  or 
negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue, 
and  of  models  or  designs  to  be  perfected  as  works  of  the 
fine  arts,  upon  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  shall 
have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  publishing,  and  vending 
the  same  for  the  terra  of  twenty-eight  years  ;  and  then  he, 
if  living,  or  his  widow  or  children,  if  he  be  dead,  as  before, 
may  have  the  same  exclusive  right  continued  for  the  fur- 
ther term  of  fourteen  years.  The  right  also  extends  to 
the  performance  of  dramatic  compositions,  and  to  drama- 
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tizations  and  translations  of  literary  works.  The  right  is 
•imiled,  however,  by  the  provision  that  the  two  copies  of 
Oie  work  to  be  sent  to  Washington  (see  below)  must  be 
printed  from  type,  plates,  negatives,  or  drawings,  set  or 
made  in  the  United  States,  or  from  transfers  made  there- 
from. During  the  period  covered,  the  importation  of  for- 
eign editions  or  copies  of  copyrighted  works  is  strictly 
forbidden,  save  in  certain  specified  cases.  One  person  may 
import  for  use,  but  not  for  sale,  subject  to  duty,  not  more 
than  two  such  copies  at  any  one  time;  but  this  limitation 
does  not  apply  to  books  in  other  lang^uagcs  than  the  Eng- 
lish. Again  the  law  provides  that  copyright  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  a  citizen  of  a  foreigTi  state  only  when  such  state, 
by  law,  treaty,  or  international  agreement,  shall  extend  to 
American  citizens  the  benefits  of  copyright  on  substantially 
the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens. 

396.  Steps  to  be  Taken.— The  author  or  publisher  of 
a  copyrighted  work  must  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  at  Washington,  or  mail  within  the  United 
States,  addressed  to  him,  acopy  of  the  title-page  of  the  book, 
map,  etc.»  or  of  the  description  of  the  work  of  art,  ou  or 
l>efore  the  day  of  publication.  He  must  also  deliver  or 
.send,  as  above,  two  copies  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work 
copyrighted,  not  later  than  the  day  of  publication,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  must  pay  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  to  the  Librarian  for  recording  the  title  or 
description  and  furnishing  a  certificate  of  the  same.  Every 
copy  of  the  work  published  must  bear  on  the  title-page,  or 
the  followiu}^  page,  the  form  :  '*  Copyright.  18 — ,  by  A.  B." 
A  copyright  may  be  sold  and  transferred  like  other  property, 
provided  due  notice  is  given  to  the  office  at  Washington. 

397,  Interiuitiona]  Copyright.— In  1837  Prussia  passed  a  law 
offcriug  to  the  authors  of  auy  country  that  would  reciprocate,  the 
protection  of  Itie  Pruii&iaD  copyright.  Englauil  followed  this  exam* 
pie  in  iS.^S.  Numerous  treaties  alTectin^f  surh  arranf^emciitA  have 
been  eutered  into  by  various  nations.  In  1852  France  granted  the 
French  copyright  to  foreign  authors,  without  requiring  reci^rcRxVj  - 
After  many  attempt!)  to  secure  the  cn&c\ixi){^  oV  tvu  \i\\.tT\fc*.>X»\x^  <:53fv^- 
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right  law  by  Congress  had  been  mmlc  and  failed,  the  Fifty  first  Con- 
gress, ut  its  secoud  sed&iOD,  granted  to  fonciga  authors  the  limited 
copyright  set  forth  above. 

398.     Patent  Rights. — A  patent  secnres  to  an  inventor 

the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  hisiiivention  for 
a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Once  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  could  in  certain  cases  extend  a  patent  seven  years 
beyond  this  time,  but  at  present  there  can  be  no  extension 
without  a  special  act  of  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The 
applicant  for  a  patent  must  (i)  take  an  oath  that  he  believes 
himself  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  invention  for  which  he 
makes  his  application;  (2)  file  in  the  Patent  OfSce  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  invention  ;  (3)  pay  a  fee  of  $15  ou  filing  his 
application,  and  a  second  fee  of  $20  on  the  allowance  of 
the  cast.  Patents  on  designs  run  from  three  to  fourteen 
years,  and  the  feek  range  from  $10  to  $30.  The  questions 
that  the  Patent  OlTice  asks  are  two :  Whether  the  invention 
is  meritorious,  and  whether  the  applicant  is  its  author. 
The  word  "  patented,"  with  the  date  of  the  patent,  must  be 
affixed  to  every  patented  article  manufactured.  Patents 
can  be  transferred  like  copyrights,  but  notice  of  the  traiw- 
ference  must  be  given  at  Washington.  Previoiw  to  1849 
all  patents  were  Lssued  by  the  State  Department.' 


I  Ttie  Patent  Oflicv,  crcttted  In  the  State  Dep«rtmeHl  in  i!tj6,  Iransfcrrcd  to  Uie 
Interior  iK-piirtniciit  in  i&^y,  !•  one  or  the  nicMt  ititcrrKtiiig  of  the  Ccn'eriinient 
burtnuDMt  WdhliiiiKioii.  Tbc  vaA  collection  o(  moulds  Utau  imptiruiit  part  of  the 
iTConls  of  the  office,  unU  of  the  hUlory  of  inveiitiun  in  the  cpuntry. 

*■  The  jwttrnt  »y(»tcin  has  Itccn  t^twcially  idctitified  with  the  cLtraordinnrydercl- 
nftnient  of  the  phy5icut  re*uurcrso(  the  I'uited  States.  The  {»aicttt  hi wb  have  liccn 
t  itendc'tt  and  inipruve<l  tn  meet  or  miLkripatethe  wanl«t>f  theKrowiiig  niiUon,  and 
nuw.  ill  ItAition*  modt-rii  fonn,  the  [uitf  tiL  «>-»trTn  niiiy  almowl  tn:  Mid  tutie  u  tiecn- 
liiirly  Ainerlain  iiMlilulloii.  It  U  r«tiituiled  thnt  At  prcDeul  inure  than  tw>fiflhii 
of  the  worUVn  imprirtnnt  lnvvnti<in«ori^nntc  in  the  ITnitwl  SlatcK  The  rf\XtnU 
of  oitr  I'atrlit  onit-  '  Mr  niul  itndird  l»y  the  Invrnlor*  nnd  the  «rieiitikt» 

uf  every  nation,  mh  h  u(  our  aiKunceil  pAlciit  itutiry  i»  almcsct  uniTrnk- 

ally  ndnilltctV  Aii  >>>..i.Mit  { litniiwiu  wtid  m  ihTi*) '  '  tt  ttnriTpf  d<*e»  not  anieotX 
tla  pnteiil  liiwi,  .  .  AuuTicn  will  !ti»re<1ily  1>ec<>me  ihe  riiiri^-rj' ttf  Imporlant 
InvriiiionA  fuT  Uic  worhl.'  No  Tcdture  of  our  Fedetal  ffy«(cm  tu«  proven  of 
ffTcvitvr  rt:onoiiitc  lmp<^riAHcc  than  the  pntcul  tyitrm."— Sec  Lalor'a  C^cio^aitta, 
'•  ISitrnU  and  the  roleul  Byatem." 
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Section  8,  CUusv^.— To  cohkIHuIc  tribunals  iuftrior  to  Ibe  Su- 
preme Court. 

[This  clause  will  be  dtscuiAcil  in  conuectiou  with  tbe  Judicial 
Depiirtmcnt.] 


IX.      PlRACIKS  AND  rKI/>KIK5  ON  IHK  BlGB  SBAS. 

S«vtion  8.  Clause  10. — To  define  nnd  punish  piracies  and  felo- 
nies committed  ou  the  bij^b  ftca«,  and  offeuses  agaiust  tbe  law  of 
nations. 

399.  Piracies  and  Felonies.— "  By  the  law  of  na- 
lions,"  says  Justice  Story,  "robbing  or  forcible  depreda- 
tion upon  the  sea,  animo  furandi^  is  piracy.*'  Congress 
hns,  however,  declared  several  offenses  piracy  that  do  not 
come  within  tliis  definition,  the  must  notable  of  which  is 
the  slave-trade.  The  punishment  of  these  offenses  is  death. 
These  crimes  and  offenses  relate  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce :  hence  the  propriety  of  giving  Congress  jurisdiction 
over  them.  The  Law  of  Nations  recognizes  the  United 
States,  but  not  Virginia  or  Ohio.  The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration gave  Congress  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing 
courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas, 
but  they  gave  no  power  to  define  these  crimes,  or,  in  fact, 
to  punish  them.  Still,  the  Confederation  did  create  such 
courts.  Felonies  and  offenses  against  the  Law  of  Nations 
do  not  admit  of  such  precise  definition  as  piracy.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  felony  is  a  crime  that  may  be  punished  with  deatli. 
Over  the  main  sea  or  ocean  below  low-water  mark — the 
common  highway  of  nations — all  maritime  powers  have  a 
common  jurisdiction  ;  but  over  the  strip  of  shore  covered  at 
higb-tide  and  bare  at  low-tide,  the  adjacent  nation  or  State 
has  jnristliction.  The  I^w  of  Nations  is  a  binly  of  rules 
and  precedents  governing  nations  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  resting  on  the  common  consent  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  may  be  called  the  common  law  of  tbe  seas,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  them. 
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X.    Dkci«aration  of  War. 

Sections,  Clause  ii. — To  decUre  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal^  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water. 

400.  Power  to  Declare  War. — A  declaration  of  war  is 
a  formal  notice  given  by  one  nation  that  is  about  to  wage 
war  against  another.  Such  a  notice  is  not  absolutely  called 
for  by  the  u-sages  of  nations,  but  it  is  common  to  give  one 
before  making  war.  The  power  is  a  high  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  In  monarchies  this  power  is  commonly  vested 
in  the  Crown.  This  is  the  case  in  England ;  but  as  the 
House  of  Commons  controls  the  public  purse,  the  Crown  is 
not  apt  to  isstie  such  a  declaration  unless  assured  of  the 
support  of  that  body.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  au- 
thorized Congress  to  declare  war,  nine  States  asseuliug 
to  the  declaration.  The  Convention  of  1787  generally 
agreed  that  the  power  should  be  lodged  in  Congress ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  to  lodge  it  iu  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Butler  in  the  President. 

40X.  Use  of  the  Power.— Only  once  has  Congreas  exercised  Ihia 
power.  It  pabttcd  an  act  iu  1813  declaring  war  against  Great  Brllaiu. 
In  1846  it  passed  an  act  of  which  this  i^  the  preamble:  "Whereas, 
by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
that  goverumeot  and  the  United  States,  etc.'*  War  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  Law  of  Natious  cau  exist  only  between  nations ;  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  or  even  civil  war,  is  not  war  in  this  sense,  and  there 
was  accordingly  no  declaration  of  war  against  the  South  in  1S61. 
When  the  Covcruuicut  is  attacked  by  domestic  or  foreign  enemies, 
the  I'rc^ident  docs  not  wait  on  the  action  of  Con^^rcss.  It  is  his 
sworn  duty  to  defend  the  Uniied  States,  and  this  the  tans  give  him 
ample  ijower  to  do.  The  Rebellion  brgau  April  13,  1S61 ;  Prcsitlcnl 
Lincoln  took  immediate  steps  to  suppress  it,  but  he  did  not  convoke 
Congress  until  July  4,  following. 

40a.  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal. — The  Law  of 
Nations  authorizes  the  employment  in  war  of  two  kinds  of 
armed  vessels ;  public  ships  of  war  and  privateers.  The 
first  are  owned,  officered,  and  commissioned  by  the  national 
authority ;  the  second  are  owned  and  officered  by  private 
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I^ersons.  but  commissioned  by  public  aathority.  Such 
a  commisiiion  is  called  Utters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  A 
privaleersmau's  coinmisbiou  iubures  him  atid  his  crt:w  the 
treatment  of  prisouers  of  war  in  case  they  fall  into  the 
euemy*s  hands. 

Privateering  is  subject  to  f^ross  abuses;  often  it  hus  dej^enenited 
into  piracy,  aad  there  is  a  growiug  opposition  to  it  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Letters  of  marque  were  first  issuer!  to  commanders 
of  private  laud  forces.  Mark,  or  march,  means  boumlury,  and  such 
a  commiasiou  authorized  tlte  oflieer  to  whom  it  was  issued  to  cross  the 
Iwrder  aud  make  reprisals  ou  the  persons  and  property  of  the  enemy. 
But  privateeriug  on  land  is  no  longer  permitted.  Captures  of  pris- 
oDcrs  and  property  in  war.  within  certain  limits,  are  regulated  by  the 
Unw  of  Nations.  Still,  every  nation  makes  captures  the  subject  of 
municipal  regulation,  and  has  its  own  prize-courts.  Naturally,  the 
whole  subject  was  committed  to  Cougress. 

XI.    Tub  Army  and  thb  Navy. 

Section  8,  Clause  ra. — To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  ycara. 

Section  S,  Clause  13. — To  provide  and  iimiutaiu  a  navy. 

Section  8,  Clause  14,  —To  make  rules  Turthe  govcrnmcut  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  laud  and  uaval  forces. 

403.  The  Two  Years*  Provision,— Free  States  are 
jealous  of  standing  armies,  since  the  freedom  of  such  States 
has  so  often  been  overthrown  by  them.  The  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  sharing  this  feeling  to  the  full,  placed 
the  raising  and  supjjort  of  armies  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  then  carried  their  distrust  to  the  point  of  forbidding  a|>- 
propriations  of  money  for  this  purpose  for  more  than  two 
years.  This  rule  keeps  the  army  within  easy  reach  of  the 
people.  No  matter  how  determined  the  President  or  Con- 
gress may  be  to  make  war,  or  even  to  carry  on  one  already 
begun,  or  to  increase  the  army,  the  people,  at  the  next 
election  of  Representatives,  can  regulate  the  matter.  In 
respect  to  no  other  appropriation  bos  the  Constitution  im- 
posed such  a  limitation.  The  usage  is  to  make  the  aravs 
appropriation  every  year,  but  iu  i^ib^  Covi^;res«»  \SMBAfc'>N.  ^'^'^ 
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two  years.  Navies  have  never  been  subject  to  the  same 
jealousy  as  armies,  aud  the  two  years'  rule  docs  uot  applj' 
to  them. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  Congress  power  to  agree  upon 
the  uunihcr  of  laud  forces,  aud  to  make  re([uisitions  upon  the  Stiles 
for  their  quotas,  which  were  apportioned  among  them  according  to 
their  respective  numbers  of  white  inhubitauts;  but  it  was  left  to  the 
States  to  raise  their  own  quotas.  The  disastrous  results  of  this  sys- 
tem do  not  need  again  to  be  related. 

404.  Army  andNavy.— The  Confederation  bequeathed 
a  small  army  to  the  new  Government.  This  army  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time,  aud  is  known  in  law 
as  the  "  Military  Peace  establishment  of  the  United  States." 
Since  1S66  it  has  consisted  of  35,000  officers  and  enlisted 
meu.  At  present  the  highest  title  is  lieutenant-general, 
but  the  higher  title  of  general  has  thrice  been  legalized. 
Washington  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  179S,  and 
general  in  1799;  Grant,  lieutenant-general  in  1S64,  and 
general  in  1866;  Sherman,  lieutenant-general  in  1S66,  aud 
general  in  1869;  Sheridan,  lieutenant-general  in  1869, 
and  Scofield,  lieutenant-general  in  1895.  The  title  of  gen- 
eral expired  when  Sherman  retired  from  the  army  in  1883, 
and  that  of  lieutenant-general  on  the  death  of  Sheridan  in 
1888.  but  was  renewed  again  seven  years  later. 

A  navy  was  created  in  the  Revolution,  but  it  hardly  sur- 
vived that  war.  Previous  to  179S  the  navy  was  really  an 
adjunct  of  the  army.  Up  to  1862  the  captaincy  was  the 
highest  rank  ;  but  in  that  year,  in  1864,  and  iS66,  the 
offices  of  rear  admiral,  commodore,  vice-admiral,  aud  ad- 
miral were  created,  but  the  two  last  offices  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Previous  to  1S62  a  captain  commanding  two  or  more 
ships  was,  by  courtesy,  called  comm<xlore,  and  nu  officer 
who  had  once  acquired  that  title  continued  to  wear  it. 

405.  Rules  and  Reflations. — The  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
laud  and  naval  forces  naturally  goes  with  power  to  declare  war  and 
to  maintnin  an  anuy  aud  a  navy.  This  b  also  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
keep  all  matters  relating  to  war  audcr  the  control  of  Congress  and 
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within  the  reach  of  the  people.  The  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  arc 
laS,  and  the  Articles  for  the  Goveruiueul  of  the  Navy  6u  in  number. 
406.  The  Army  in  the  Ciril  War.— It  was  under  clauses  ts  and 
13  that  the  enormous  military  and  na>'al  forces  which  suppressed  the 
Southern  Rebellion  were  created  and  maintained.  Congress  passed 
several  acts  to  give  them  effect.  On  July  33  and  27,  1S61,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  i.ooo.oou  volunteers  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.  On  July  17,  1S62,  the  authority  of 
the  Prebideutovcr  the  Slate  militias  was  increased.  On  March  ^,  1863, 
Conj^ress  passed  the  Enrollment  Act.  It  included  iu  the  National 
forces  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons 
of  foreign  birtl^  who  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
bet\reen  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years,  with  exceptions.  It  divided  the 
country  into  districts,  and  located  iu  each  one  an  enrollment  board. 
All  persons  so  enrolled  were  declared  subject  for  two  years  to  be 
called  into  military  service  from  July  i,  1S62,  and  to  continue  in  the 
ser\-ice  for  three  years.  A  drafled  man  w»s  allowed  to  furnish  an 
acceptable  substitute,  or  pay  a  commutation  of  ^300,  and  l)c  dis- 
charged from  further  liability  under  that  draft.  An  act  approved 
February  2.),  1S64,  was  still  more  efficient.  The  excepted  classes 
were  reduced  in  number  ;  the  commutation  clause  was  repealed  ;  and 
the  rule  in  regard  to  substitutes  made  more  stringent.  On  July  4,  of 
the  same  year.  Congress  ga\*ethe  President  authority,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  call  at  any  time  for  any  nnmbcr  of  volunteers  for  the  terms 
of  one,  two, or  three  years.  These  several  nets  provided  pay  for  sol- 
diers and  bounties  for  volunteers,  regulated  the  quotas  of  towns, 
cities,  wards,  and  precincts,  and  created  a  vigorous  drafling  machin- 
ery.  The  streui^th  of  the  regular  army  was  also  increase*!-  During 
the  Rehellion  the  President  called  for  a. 763,670  men  ;  the  country 
furnished  2,859.132,  or,  reduced  to  a  three  years'  standard,  2,320,27a.' 

XII.    The  Mimtia. 

Section  S.  Clause  15. — To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  tnilitia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions. 

Section  S,  Clause  16. — To  provide  for  organizing,  anuing,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  pari  of  them  as  niflv  t»e 
employe*]  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States 
rrsperlively  the  appointment  of  the  offioers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  tlie  militia  acconling  to  the  di.scipliue  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. 

407.     Laws   Concerning   the  Militia. — The  military 
force  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 
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regular  troops,  or  the  standing  army,  aud  the  militia.  The 
militia  are  the  citizen-soldiers,  enrolled  aiid  organized  for 
discipline,  but  called  into  active  service  only  in  cases  of 
emergency.  These  two  clauses  give  Congress  as  full  control 
over  the  militia,  for  the  purposes  specified  iu  the  first  one, 
as  the  previous  clauses  give  it  over  the  regular  army. 

In  1792  Congress  pnssed  an  act  to  establish  a  muform  tnililia 
tbrougbout  the  United  i^tales.  A  xiiore  complete  law,  enacted  in 
1795,  aulhorized  the  President,  as  he  might  think  necessary,  lo  call 
out  the  uiilitia  for  the  purposes  named  in  Clause  15.  Tins  law  is 
still  in  force,  and  it  was  under  its  provisions  that  President  I,inco1n 
took  the  first  steps  to  suppress  the  Rebellion.  Still  further  legislutiou 
coucerning  the  militia  was  had  in  1S62.  This  law  directed  the  cu- 
rollment  in  the  militia  of  every  abUt-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  re- 
5|jective  States  who  is  of  the  age  of  i3  and  under  45.  The  President 
ia  authorized  to  provide  for  the  enrollment  of  the  militia,  if  the  States 
neglect  to  do  so.  Practically,  however,  the  matter  is  left  to  the 
States.  While  in  active  service,  the  militia  are  paid  the  same  as  the 
regular  troops  and  are  subject  lo  the  same  rules.  Before  1S62  they 
could  not  be  rt^quired  to  engage  iu  active  service  mrire  thau  three 
months  Ju  a  year,  but  the  law  of  that  year  extended  the  time  to  nine 
months. 

408.  The  Militia  Called  into  Service. — tn  three  emergeucies  the 
President  has  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  militia  of  certain  States 
into  active  service  :  iu  1794  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  and  suppress 
the  Whisky  Insurrection  iu  Western  Pennsylvania;  in  the  war  of 
1812,  to  repel  invasion  ;  and  iu  the  Civil  War,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tiou.  In  the  l;i.<%t  instance  three  several  calls  were  made  :  April  15. 
1S61,  for75,*»ui>  men  ;  AuguU  4,  1863,  for  3*^0,000;  June  15,  1863,  for 
100,000. 

Xril.    Tiiu  District  op  Coi^ctmbia. 

Section  8,  Clan<ie  17. — To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
greas,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  {legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
hnildings. 

409.  Power  to  Establish  a  Capital. — Before  the  year 
iSoo  lite  United  Stales  had  no  proper  capital.     Congress 
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sat  at  different  places,  as  circumstances  required.  Previ- 
ous to  1783  Philadelphia  was  the  place  of  meeting,  except 
when  it  was  threatened  by  the  British  troops  or  was  in  their 
possession.  In  June  of  that  year  some  mutiuous  soldiers 
surrounded  the  building  where  Congress  was  in  session, 
subjecting  the  body  to  gross  insults,  and,  as  the  State 
authorities  did  not  furnish  the  needed  protection.  Congress 
hastily  adjourned  to  Princeton.  Congress  often  discussed 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  City,  and  even  selected  a 
site  on  the  Delaware,  but  nothing  came  of  this  action. 
With  the  foregoing  facts  fresh  in  mind,  the  Federal  Con- 
vention naturally  gave  Congress  power  to  tatablish  a  seat 
of  Government,  over  which  it  should  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction. 

410.  District  of  Columbia  Ceded.— Maryland,  in 
178S,  and  Virginia,  in  1789,  together  offered  to  cede  a 
Federal  District  on  the  Potomac,  and  Congress,  iu  1790, 
after  a  violent  contest,  accepted  these  cessions.  Congress 
merely  specified  that  the  District  should  lie  between  the 
mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Counogochegue,  leaving  the  precise  location  to  the 
President  acting  throngli  commissioners.  The  commission- 
ers located  and  named  the  district,  and  gave  the  new  capital 
its  name.  Time  proved  that  the  part  lying  on  the  right 
bankof  theriver  wasan  encumbrance  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage, and  in  1S46  it  was  re-ceded  to  Virginia.  The  original 
District  of  Columbia  contained  100  square  miles  ;  the  pres- 
ent one  contains  somewhat  less  than  70. 

After  1785  the  Old  Congress  sat  in  New  York,  and  that  cilj  con 
tinned  the  scat  of  gowrnmcnt  until  1790,  when  it  was  removed  to 
rUilailelphia.     In  iSco  Congress  and  Ihe  Executive  and  Judicial  De- 
partments removed  to  Washington. 

411.  Government  of  the  District- — The  control  of 
Congress  over  the  District  is  absolute.  In  1871  a  Terri- 
torial government  was  established,  with  a  Governor  and  a 
council  appointed  by  the  President  and  Scuate,  and  with 
a  bouse  of  delegates  and  a  delegate  to  Congress  elected 
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by  the  people.  This  govemmeiit  not  proving  successful, 
it  was  abolished  in  1874.  At  present  the  District  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  three  commissiouers,  two  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  for  three  years ; 
the  third  is  au  officer  of  the  Engineers  of  the  anny  detailed 
by  the  President.  The  commissioners  appoint  all  munici- 
pal ofEcers;  Congress  pays  one-half  the  expenses  of  the 
local  government,  and  the  property  owners  the  other  half. 
The  ballot  is  unknown,  and  the  people  have  no  political 
rights  whatever. 

41Z.  Forts,  Magazines,  Etc. — Congress  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  forts,  niagazines,  ship-yards,  etc.,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  scat  of  govenimcnt.  Still  the 
States,  tn  ceding  jnri^ictiou  of  the  laud  that  Congress  bu\-5  for  these 
purposes,  commonly  reserve  the  right  to  serve  the  processes  of  their 
own  courts,  warrants  and  the  like,  iu  these  places.  This  prevcota 
such  places  becoming  asylums  for  law-breakers.  These  proces<ies  are 
aervcfl  also  in  the  post-offices  and  custom-houses. 

XIV.      POWBR  TO  MaKR  NECKSSARV  tAWS. 

Section  8,  Clause  18. — To  make  all  laws  which  shall  l)c  uuccssary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
otlier  powers  vested  by  this  Constituiion  iu  ihc  Govemmentof  Uie 
United  States,  or  iu  any  departmcut  or  officer  thereof. 

413.  Doctrine  of  Implied  Powers. —  It  has  been 
fully  explained  in  Chapters  XIL,  XIIL,  that  the  FedernI 
Government  is  one  of  delegated  and  not  of  inherent  powers  ; 
also  that  some  of  these  powers  are  delegated  expressly,  or 
in  words,  others  by  implication,  or  by  inference.  It  was 
also  shown  that  implied  powers  are  inseparable  from  a  writ- 
ten constitution.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
clause  just  quoted  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  Government. 
Mr,  Hamilton  said  that  the  constitutional  operation  of  the 
Government  would  be  just  the  same  if  this  clause  were  ob- 
literated as  it  would  be  if  it  were  repeated  in  every  article ; 
"since  it  is  only  declaratory  of  a  truth  which  would  have 
resulted  by  necessary  and  unavoidable  implication  from  the 
very  act  of  constituting  a  federal  government  and  vesting 
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it  with  certain  powers."  '  While  such  is  undoubtedly  the 
faclp  it  was  sttll  fortunate  that  the  Convention  inserted  the 
clause  in  the  instrumeut,  so  as  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

414.  The  Theory  Carried  into  Practice. — From  the 
first,  Congress  has  legislated  on  the  theory  of  implied  pow- 
ers. It  has  built  light-houses,  improved  rivers  and  harbors, 
laid  embargoes  on  commerce,  established  banks,  given  the 
people  of  cities  free  mail-delivery,  provided  money-order 
facilities,  created  mints  and  assay  offices,  inspected  steam- 
boats, established  a  National  board  of  health,  constructed 
roads,  promoted  education — these  and  a  thousand  other 
things  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 

415.  Two  Schools  of  Construction, —  The  powers 
of  tiie  National  Goveniment  are  the  great  constitutional 
question  of  the  National  history.  It  has  called  into  exist- 
ence two  schcKilsof  politics,  Slrict-constmction  and  Loose- 
construction.  The  founders  of  these  schools  were  Thomas 
Jeffcrsnn  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  first  school  have 
clung  to  the  enumerated  powers  ;  the  second  have  empha- 
sized the  implied  powers.  The  first  give  prominence  to  the 
States ;  the  second  seek  to  give  to  the  Nation  strength  aud 
dignky.  The  first  lay  stress  on  Amendment  X.;  the  sec- 
ond on  clauses  i  and  iS  of  section  8.  Clause  i  is  some- 
times called  tiie  "  elastic  clause  "  and  the  *'  genera!  welfare 
clause,**  and  it  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  party  founded 
by  Hamilton, 

4x6.  Limitations  of  the  Two  Schools. — It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  Strict-coustructiouists  as  a  body 
have  denied  that  there  are  implied  powers,  or  that  Loose- 
construclionists  as  a  Ixxly  have  denied  that  the  States  have 
rights.  The  question  is  a  relative  one,  viz.:  How  far  shall 
Ihc  doctrines  of  State  rights  or  of  implied  powers  be 
pushed  ?  Each  school  has  teuded  to  exaggerate  its  chosen 
principle.  Extremists  of  the  one  school  have  belittled  the 
Nation,  t  's  of  the  other  have  belittled  the  States. 
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Either  theory  pushed  to  an  extreme  destroys  the  Constitu- 
tion. Strict-coustruclion  thus  pressed  makes  lUe  Union  a 
rope  of  sand;  I^ooseconstruction,  the  will  of  Congress 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Statesmen  and  parties  have 
sometimes  shifted  their  principles  of  constniction,  owing 
to  political  conditions.  Strictconstruclionists  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  have  strongly  emphasized  implied 
powers;  Loose-con.stmctionists  in  opposition  have  empha- 
sized State  rights  as  strongly.  Still,  the  dividing  line  is 
distinctly  traced  in  history. 

4x7.  Questions  Involving;  Construction.-  A  few  of  the  many 
questions  involving  melliotls  of  couslruclion  niny  IjC  parliculariy.ed. 

1.  In  1791  Mr.  JriTcrson  opposed  the  first  United  States  Bank  on 
the  ground  that  the  Constitulinii  ilid  i.ot  authorize  such  an  institu- 
tion. ILimilton  diTcntUd  it  on  the  ground  Hint  it  was  necessary  to 
create  aud  maintain  the  public  credit,  to  carry  ou  the  fiscal  business 
of  the  Guvcniftieul,  au<l  to  promote  ihc  general  welfare.  In  1S17  the 
party  that  Jefferson  had  founded,  chartered  the  second  Bank  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  reasons  that  Ilaniilton  had  assigned  forchartcring 
llic  first  one.  The  Supreme  Court  in  iSao  declared  the  Bank  consti- 
tutional, but  President  Jacksou,  in  1S33,  vetoed  a  bill  rechartering  it. 
because,  he  said,  it  was  unconstitutional.  When  the  present  system 
of  National  Bauks  was  created  in  1S63,  the  Deiuocralic  parly  stood 
on  SlrictcousLrucliou  j^'^round,  the  Republican  on  Loosc-couslruclion 
ground.  The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  Congress  hasjuris- 
diction  over  the  subject,  conslitulionni  objections  have  practically 
ceased.  This  history  was  iu  substance  repeated  in  relation  to  legal 
tenders. 

2.  In  1S06  Congress  made  its  first  appropriatiou  for  the  Cumber- 
land Road,  connecting  the  Sca4x>ard  with  the  Mississippi  Valley; 
and  this  wus  the  lieginning  of  such  improveinctils  made  at  the  ex- 
])en^e  of  the  National  Government.  The  question  of  constitutional 
power  was  raised,  and  from  1S20  to  iS6i3  intcraal  improvements  were 
a  party  question.  I'residents  of  the  Slrict-constmction  school  some- 
times vetoed  bills  for  such  improvements;  the  Whig  party  alwaj^s 
favored  a  liberal  policy.  At  present  public  improvements  can  hanlly 
be  called  a  constitutional  question  ;  the  annual  River  and  Harbor  Bill 
is  not  a  parly  measure.  The  constitulionnl  argument  in  favor  of 
these  appropriations  lias  assumed  such  forms  as  these:  They  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  ;  they  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pressly delegated  powers ;  they  conlHbute  to  the  common  defense ; 
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Congress  may  estabUsb  po&t-roftds  aud  provide  for  the  trausportation 
of  troops  aiul  inuuitioiis  of  war. 

3,  lu  orxauizing  Ibc  revenue  system  of  the  Government,  Hamil- 
ton rccommcmlcd  thAt  customs-duties  be  so  levieil  as  to  nflord  inci- 
dentiil  protection  to  American  manufacturers.  This  recommendation 
was  embodied  in  laws,  and  from  that  time  the  protective  principle 
has  commonly  been  more  or  less  recognised  in  revenue  legislation. 
It  has  been  denied  that  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  power  to  levy 
duties  and  other  taxes  save  for  revenue  purposes  ;  to  which  it  is 
replied  that  the  general-welfare  clause  gives  all  the  power  that  is 
needed. 

4.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1803  thought  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  and 
other  foreign  territory  unconstitutional ;  history  luade  it  necessary, 
the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  sauction,  the  Kation  acquiesced)  and  the 
power  has  long  been  admitted  without  question. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  that  could  l>c  men- 
tioueil  under  this  head.  It  has  been  denied  Ihnt  the  census,  us  now 
organized,  is  constitutional,  since  the  Constitution  merely  nicittions 
an  enumeration  of  the  people.  The  Bureau  of  Education  also  has 
encountered  Constitutional  objections. 

418.  Movement  of  Political  Thought. — Thin  brief  review  shows 
that  certain  questions  once  discussed  in  the  coiiittitutioual  forum 
have  been  practically  removed  from  that  forum,  and  liccomc  simply 
questions  of  political  expediency.  It  shows,  also,  that  Loose-con- 
struction has  maile  steady  progress  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  Coustilulion  of  iRyS  is,  in  practice,  a  very  dif- 
ferent iuAtrument  from  the  Constitution  of  1795.  Propositions  thai 
would  then  have  been  opposed  as  invasions  of  State  rights,  are  now 
accepted,  even  by  Strict-constniclionisls.  as  n  matter  of  course. 
Among  the  causes  of  this  movement  of  political  thought,  these  may 
t>e  mentioned : 

Territorial  growth  and  the  formation  of  new  Stales  that  were,  in 
great  degree,  the  creations  of  the  Federal  Government.  When  a 
Loo«e- construction  p:trty  baa  obtained  possession  of  the  Govern- 
menl,  it  has  carried  its  ideas  into  practice,  and  the  Strict-construc- 
tion party  succeeding  it,  finding  that  those  views  have  Ixrcouie 
familiar  to  the  people,  have  accepted  some  of  them.  The  cxcrcif-e 
of  the  nnlimite<l  war  power,  especially  in  the  Civil  War,  Iihs  tended 
enormously  to  centralize  p<iwer.  Then,  the  non-political  decisions  of 
the  National  Courts  have  uniformly  tended  strongly  to  Loose-con- 
struction principles.  And  finally,  social,  industrial,  cud  commercial 
changes  have  compelled  Congress  to  ossmne  new  powers.' 


1  See  IjUor'a  CrrJepa^m,  "  Cactalrnctloa 
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419.  Reasons  for  Such  Limitations. -As  we  have 
seen.  Ihe  C.ovenimeut  of  the  United  Slates  is  one  of  limited 
or  tlelcgalccl  powers.  The  first  limitation,  and  tlic  greatest 
one  of  all,  is  the  States,  to  which  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Union  are  mainly  reserved.  But  implied  powers,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  are  uiatters  of  opinion  or  judgment. 
Hence  Congress,  in  the  use  of  its  discretion,  might  exer- 
cise powers  that  the  people  did  not  intend  to  delegate. 
Public  discussion  and  the  elections  would  correct  such 
abuses  of  power  in  ordinary  cases;  but  there  were  some 
points  deemed  so  inipoitant  by  the  Federal  Convention  as 
to  demand  safeguards  in  the  form  of  positive  prohibilious. 
Some  of  these  powers  are  forbidden  merely  because  they 
were  deemed  inexpedient  or  impolitic ;  others,  because 
their  exercise  would  lead  to  injustice  aitd  oppression. 

Section  9,  Clntise  i. — The  luigTBtioD  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons i».'inyor  the  Slates  now  existing  shall  think  pruper  to  admit 
shall  not  )k»  prohibitcil  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  tboa- 
snud  ei|;ht  btnnlrcU  and  eij^bt.  hut  a  tsx  or  duty  niny  be  imposed  on 
such  importatioti,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

400.  The  Slave  Trade,— All  the  States  but  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  prohibited  the 
slave  trade  iK'fore  17.S7,  and  a  mijority  of  the  Convention 
desired  to  put  Congress  in  a  position  to  make  the  prohibi- 
tion universal.  But  these  three  States  objected.  After  no 
little  dissension,  the  diffictdly  was  adjusted,  ns  above,  in  the 
third  compromise.  The  tax  permitted  was  never  imposed. 
In  1794  Congress  prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves,  and 
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in  1S07  it  prohibited  their  importation,  the  act  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1S08.    In  iSzoit  dccUircd  the  Slave  trade  piracy. 

Section  9,  Clause  a. — The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  tiot  \fc  su4tK:udc(t,  unlcitd  when,  in  cai«s of  rebcUiou  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  umy  rctiuiie  it. 

431.     The  Habeas  Corpus  in  England. — The  writ  of 

habeas  corpus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  politi- 
cal institutions  of  England.  Its  origin  dates  from  before 
Magna  Charta,  Kings  sometimes  strove  to  restrict  its 
operation,  or  to  ignore  it  altogelher,  but  these  attempts 
came  practically  to  an  end  with  the  HaWas  Corpus  Act  of 
1679.  For  centuries  the  writ  has  there  been  the  main  safe- 
guard of  personal  liberty. 

Haltam  thus  explnius  the  nticicnt  operation  of  ihc  writ  :  "I'lom 
earliest  records  of  the  Euglit^h  law»  no  freeman  could  be  detained  in 
priM}n,  except  upon  a  criminnl  cbar>*e  or  conviction,  or  for  a  civil 
debt.  In  the  former  case  it  was  always  in  his  ]xiwer  to  demand  of 
the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench  a  writ  of  haf*eas  cot  pus  aJ  subjicien- 
dutn  directed  to  the  person  detaining  hitn  in  cu&lody,  by  which  he 
was  enjoined  to  bring  up  the  Iwdy  of  the  prifcoucr,  with  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  that  the  court  might  judge  of  its  i^nfiiticncy,  reninnd 
the  party,  admit  him  to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  ncconhng  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge"  * 

423.  The  Operation  of  the  Writ. —  A  prisoner,  or 
some  person  for  him,  makes  an  application  to  a  judge  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  alleging  that  the  prisoner  is  unlaw- 
fully confined,  reciting  the  history  of  the  case,  and  praying 
that  he  be  set  at  liberty.  The  judge,  if  he  thinks  the  facts 
call  for  bis  interference,  issues  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  k:oii\- 
manding  the  officer  having  the  person  in  custody  to  produce 
him  in  court  and  to  show  reason  for  his  detention.  \\  the 
oflBcer  gives  a  good  reason  for  his  action,  the  judge  leaves 
the  prisoner  iu  his  hands;  if  not,  he  discharges  him  or 
admits  him  to  bail.  The  writ  is  sometimes  used  to  liberate 
persons  confined  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  children  who  are  in  the  custody  of  other  per- 
sons than  the  claimants.     It  takes  its  name  from  the  words 

I  Cmt^timiHmal  UtilOfy  iif  £»gUmi^  Vol.  U(.,  p.  16.    I^ndon :  \^\i. 
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habeas  corpus,  you  may  have  the  body,  fouud  in  the  old 
Laliu  form. 

423.  Cases  of  Suspension. — This  writ  was  iu  full  force 
and  vigor  in  the  States  when  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
It  was  considered  the  high-water  mark  that  persoual  liberty 
had  reached  in  the  long  conflict  with  kingly  power.  Nat- 
urally therefore  the  Constitution  prescribed  that  it  should 
not  be  suspended,  unless  in  the  gravest  emergencies.  At 
such  times,  when  society  is  disturbed,  when  officers  having 
prisoners  in  custody  cannot  attend  to  civil  business,  when 
it  may  be  impossible  to  produce  the  witnesses  against  the 
accused,  or  when  it  is  proper  to  confine  men  against  whom 
legal  oSenses  cannot  be  proved  in  courts  of  justice,  the 
writ  may  be  suspended  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety. 

424.  Who  Shall  Suspend  ? — The  common  answer  to 
the  question  is  Congress.  In  fact,  however,  it  has  always 
been  done  by  the  President.  The  first  suspension  was  in 
April,  1861,  when  President  Lincoln  authorized  General 
Scott  to  disregard  it  on  the  Hue  of  travel  between  Washing- 
ton and  Philadelphia.  In  May  the  suspension  was  extended 
to  Florida,  in  July  to  New  York,  and  in  September  it  was 
made  general  in  cases  of  arrest  by  military  authority  for  dis- 
loyal practices.  In  March,  1863,  Congress  passed  au  act 
of  indemnity,  legalizing  the  President's  acts  in  respect  to 
the  writ,  and  authorizing  him  to  suspend  it  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  the  public  safety  might  require  it.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  the  President  made  such  a  suspension  through- 
out the  countr>',  in  the  case  of  deserters  and  of  persons 
resisting  the  draft  or  accused  of  oflenses  against  the  military 
or  naval  ser\'ice.  The  war  over,  the  suspension  was  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  but  it  was  not  until  August,  1S66,  that 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  was  restored  in  Texas, 

435.  Military  Arrests  in  the  Cml  War. — A  great  nutubcr  of  mil- 
itary arrests  were  made  in  the  course  of  X\\\%  war.  Citizen  pHsonen 
to  the  number  of  38,000  were  reported  lo  the  IVovosl  Marshal's  Office 
in  Washington.     Chief  Jostice  Taney,  as  well  as  State  judges,  tasncd 
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writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  interest  of  sotiie  of  UietUt  1>ut  tfae  Fed- 
cml  olBccrs  to  wboiii  llicy  were  tUrcctc<l  refusetl  to  ol>ey  them.  A 
few  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  by  court-martial,  but  most  of  them 
were  iu  time  discharged  without  trial.  Ou  the  one  hand,  it  was 
denied  that  tlic  suspension  of  the  writ  was  constitutional,  and 
afHmicd  that  many  arrests  were  made  without  reason  ;  uu  the  other 
hund.  il  wfts  said  that  the  Nation  was  engaged  in  a  tremendous  war, 
Cidliog  for  all  its  energies,  that  mnny  persons  not  in  the  utUitary 
or  naval  service  were  secretly  or  openly  Riving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  Governnieut  must  use  summary  and  vigor- 
ous means  in  sclf-defeusc, 

426.  The  Mdligon  Case. —In  October,  1S64,  a  court-martial  wl- 
ling  iu  Indianapolis  sentenced  several  citizens  of  ludiana  to  death 
for  treasonable  practices.  The  President  commuted  the  sentence  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Ohio  pcui- 
teuliary.  In  IX*ccml»cr,  1S66,  the  case  of  these  prisoners,  kuowu  as 
the  MiUigan  Case,  from  the  principal  actor,  came  Ix^forc  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  overturned  the 
whole  legal  theory  underlying  their  arrest  and  trial.  The  Court 
held  that  "  martial  rule  c;ui  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open, 
and  in  the  proper  and  unol>structive  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction."  * 
Also  that  "the  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not  authorize  the  arrest 
of  any  one,  hut  simply  denies  the  one  arrested  the  privilege  of  this 
writ  iu  order  to  obtain  his  Hlierty."  ^ 

Section  9.  Clause  3.— No  bill  of  attainder  or  tx poitftuio  law  shall 
be  passed. 

427.  A  Bill  of  Attainder. — Mr.  Justice  Field,  deliv- 
ering a  deci.sion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thus  defines  stich 
a  bill:  "A  Bill  of  Atlaiuder  is  a  legislative  act  which  in- 
flicts puui^bment  without  a  judicial  trial.  If  the  punish- 
mcut  !>e  less  than  death,  the  act  is  termed  a  hill  of  pains 
and  penalties.  Within  the  lueauiug  of  the  Constitution, 
bills  of  attainder  include  hills  of  pains  and  penalties.  In 
these  cases  the  legislative  body,  in  addition  to  its  legiti- 
mate functions,  exercises  the  powers  and  office  of  judge; 
it  assumes,  in  the  langtiageof  the  text-books,  judicial  mag- 
istracy :  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of  the  party,  without 
any  of  the  forms  or  safeguards  of  trial ;  it  determines  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proofs  produced,  whether  ccnformable  to 
the  rules  of  evidence  or  otherwise ;  and  it  fixes  the  degree 
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of  punishment  in  accordance  with  its  own  notions  of  the 
enormity  of  the  offense These  bills  are  gen- 
erally directed  against  individuals  by  name  ;  but  they  may 
be  directed  against  a  whole  class."  * 

EvitlttUly  bills  of  allaiiuler  niHy  l>e  maile  terrible  instrumeuts  of 
cruelly  and  oppreflsion.  Ouce  kingaof  England  frcqueully  obtained 
tbeir  passage  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety,  lu  order  to  crush  tbeir 
enemies,  but  since  1796  no  such  bill  has  passed  Parliament.  DiU»  of 
attainder,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  were  much  employed 
iu  the  Revolution  to  punish  the  adherents  of  the  Koyal  cause;  but  the 
Convention  of  1787  considered  it  necessary  to  put  so  dangerous  a 
power  beyond  the  reach  of  either  Congress  or  tlic  Stales,  and  so  pro- 
hibited it  to  Congress  in  the  ubivc  clause,  and  to  the  States  in  stc- 
tiou  10,  clause  i. 

428.  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws.—"  k\\  ex  post  facto  law," 
says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "is  one  which  renders  an  act 
punishable  iu  a  manner  iu  which  it  was  not  puuishable 
when  it  was  committed.  Such  a  law  may  inflict  penalties 
on  the  person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  penalties  which 
swell  the  public  trea.sury.""  Iu  the  United  States,  tbr 
phriisfttx  posi/acfo  relates  to  criminal  laws  only.  Such  laws 
are  repugnant  to  natural  reason  and  feeling. 

Section  9,  Clause  4. — No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein- 
before directed  to  be  tjkcn. 

Section  9,  Clause  5. — No  tax  or  duty  shall  l>e  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State. 

S!?ction  9,  Clause  6. — No  preference  shall  l«  given  by  any  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  oue  Slate  over  those 
of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  diitieA  in  another. 

429.  Export  Duties.— This  is  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  taxes  on  exports  levied  at  the  custom-house  ;  but  prod- 
ucts intended  for  the  foreign  market  may  be  taxed  by 
Congress  and  by  the  States  the  same  as  products  intended 
for  the  home  market.  The  objection  to  export  duties  is, 
that  they  increase  the  price  of  products,  and  so  make  it 
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more  difficult  for  exporters  to  find  markets.  Still,  some  of 
the  ablest  men  iti  the  Convention  were  opposed  to  denying 
Congress  this  power,  on  the  ground  that  exports  would  be 
a  fruitful  source  of  revenue. 

430.  Preferences  as  to  Ports. — The  Constitution 
was  framed  on  the  principle  that  the  people  of  the  diOerent 
Stales  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  the 
prohibition  of  any  preference  of  llie  ports  of  one  State  to 
those  of  another  sprang  from  this  principle.  This  is  in 
the  same  line  as  the  first  clause  of  the  previous  section  re- 
quiring all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

431.  Entering  and  Clearing.  -These  are  technical 
terms  relating  to  the  custom-bouse.  For  a  ship  to  cuter  is 
to  report  her  arrival,  cargo,  etc.,  to  the  custom-house  author- 
ities ;  to  clear  is  to  obtain  from  the  same  authorities  the 
necessar>' paj>ers  giving  her  leave  to  sail.  All  ships  arriv- 
ing from  foreign  ports  must  enter,  all  ships  sailing  to  such 
ports  must  clear  ;  but  vessels  ^^ailing  from  one  American 
port  to  another  are  not  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  the  ports  of  any  State  other  than  that  to  or  from 
which  they  may  be  l)ound.  Foreign  vessels  arc  excluded 
from  the  coastwise  trade. 

Section  9,  Clause  7. — No  money  shaU  be  drawn  fpom  the  treasury, 
but  in  ronsr^tuencc  of  appropriations  made  bylaw;  aud  n  tegular 
•tatemcut  aud  acrouiit  of  tlie  rcocipLs  and  expenditures  of  aU  public 
money  fthaU  1>e  published  from  time  to  time. 

43a.  Congress  Controls  the  Treasury. — This  clause 
is  a  limitation  of  the  ICxccutive  Department.  It  puts  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
just  as  previous  clauses  put  the  raising  of  funds  in  its 
hands.  The  statement  and  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary o(  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances. 

The  on.litiary  e)ipcn»e«  of  the  Government  are  provided  for  an* 
nanlly  in  general  appropriation  biU»»  such  ns  the  Rtver  atid  I1arlx)r, 
Agricultural,  Army,  Navy.  CooAuUr  and   Diplomatic,  Indian^  MvVv 
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tary  Academy,  Post  Office,  Deficiency,  District  of  Columbia,  Fortifi- 
cations, LegUlaUve,  Executive,  and  Ju<IiciaI,  Peusioti,  and  Sundry 
Civil  Bills.  lu  these  bills  the  objects  for  which  the  appropriations 
are  made,  with  the  particular  amounts,  arc  minutely  specified.  The 
Deficiency  Bill  provides  for  expenditures  not  fully  rael  by  the  regu- 
lar appropriatious  for  the  year  before. 

Section  9,  Clause  8.— No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  protit  or  ttust 
uuder  them  shall,  without  the  couseut  of  the  Cougress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

433.  Titles  of  Nobility  and  Presents. — Titles  of 
nobility  go  with  aristocratical  and  monarchical  institu- 
tions, and  are  repugnant  to  a  republican  society  and 
government.  Mr.  Hamilton  called  their  prohibition  the 
corner-stone  of  republicanism.  The  second  prohibition  of 
the  clause  is  intended  to  prevent  foreign  stales  from  iaflu- 
encing  the  officers  of  our  Government  by  giving  them  gifts 
and  titles.  In  former  times  the  policy  of  one  nation  was 
sometimes  largely  controlled  by  another  in  this  way.  Eng- 
lish kings  once  did  not  disdain  to  accept  large&ses  from 
the  kings  of  France.  Presents  are  sometimes  made  by 
foreign  powers  to  officers  of  the  United  States  out  of  com- 
pliment, but  they  either  pass  into  the  custody  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  Congress  gives  those  for  whom  tbey  are 
intended  permission  to  receive  them. 

All  the  above  prohibitions  relate  to  National  officers  merely,  lo 
1809  Congress  proposed,  tjul  the  States  did  not  ratify,  the  foUowiug 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution:  ''If  any  citizen  of  the  I'nited 
States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain  any  title  of  nobility  or 
honor,  or  shall,  without  the  con.sent  of  Congress,  accept  and  rctaiu 
any  present,  pension,  office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind  whatever 
from  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  such  person  shall 
cease  to  be  A  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and  shall  be  incapatde  of 
holdiog  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  them,  or  cither  of  thesL.** 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STATES. 

Articuk  I. 

434.  General  Reasons. — Duly  to  limit  the  States  was 
no  less  important  than  duly  to  limit  the  Union.  In  1787 
the  States  were  strong,  the  Union  weak.  Stales  had  per- 
sistently neglected  to  discharge  their  duties  under  the  Con- 
federation. Hence  it  was  almost  as  necessary  positively  to 
deny  them  |)owers  the  possession  of  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  a  vigorous  general  government,  as  it  was  to 
add  to  the  powers  of  that  government. 

Sectiou  10,  Clause  i. — No  Stale  shall  enter  iulo  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  tuorquc  and  reprisal;  coin 
moDey ;  emit  hilla  of  credit ;  make  auytbing  Imt  ^uld  and  &ilver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  hill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title 
of  nobility. 

435.  Reasons  for  these  Prohibitions. — If  a  State 
could  enter  into  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  and 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  the  Nation  would 
Uiereby  be  drawn  into  difHcullies,  und  the  Union  would 
soon  be  broken  up.  The  exercise  by  the  States  of  such 
j>owers  would  make  them  sovereign  States.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  of  the  powers  enumerated  in  this  clause  were  denied 
to  the  States  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

436.  Bills  of  Credit.— The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
fined bills  of  credit  as  "paper  issued  by  the  sovereign 
power  containing  a  pledge  of  its  faith,  and  designed  to  cir- 
culate as  money."  Congress  and  the  States  issued  such 
money  in  large  quantities  in  the  Revolution  ;  the  intoler- 
able evils  that  these  bills  produced  were  fresh  in  the  minds 
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of  the  men  who  framed  the  CDiislitution  ;  and,  to  preveui 
the  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  ihcy  voted  down  a  propo- 
sition authorixing  Congress  to  emil  bills  of  credit,  and  pro- 
hibited the  Slates  from  issuing  them.  According  to  Mr. 
Madison,  the  purpose  was  to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
issue  bills  not  having  the  legal-tender  quality,  but  to  pro- 
hibit the  States  absolutely. 

For  the  States  to  coiu  uioiipy,  emil  bills  of  credit,  and  make  auy- 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  would  1>e 
repugnaut  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  Besides,  their  exercise 
of  tUcse  poweri  would  iiitroduceendtesscotirusioti  into  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federntion  and  of  Ibe  Sln'.e  fjanks. 

437.  -Tb«  Obligation  ol'^l  tJftnWflcT— Chief  Justice 
Marshall  says  a  contract  is  *'  an  agreement  iu  which  a  parly 
undertakes  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing."  Accord- 
*ujjb'i  ^^  creates  duties  and  rights  l>etween  two  or  more  par- 
ties. The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  its  binding  force  or 
sanction  upon  all  the  parlies  concerned.  However,  this 
obligation  d<x;s  not  arise  unless  the  contract  is  one  that 
the  law  sanctions.  Thus,  a  man  who  agrees  to  pay  money 
without  an  equivalent  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  money,  be- 
caase  such  a  contract  is  not  binding.  A  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  is  a  law  that  weakens  or  destroys 
its  binding  force.  Two  or  more  men  entering  into  a  con- 
tract, do  so  with  reference  to  the  law  as  it  is  at  the  time, 
and  no  law  should  afterward  interfere  with  what  they  have 
done. 

438.  The  Dartmouth  College  Case.— JadgcCootey  says  uo  clause 
of  tUeCoustituliuii  has  bueu  iuor<;  prulific  of  litigation,  and  ^iveu  rise 
to  more  animated,  and,  at  timcb,  angry  controversy  than  this  one  in 
relation  to  contracts.  The  lM:^t  known  cbf«  that  has  arifvcn  under  it 
is  the  Dartmouth  College  Case.'  The  New  Hautpsliinc  I^j't.sUlure 
materially  changed  by  law  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  charter  of 
Dartmouth  College,  granted  many  years  before.  This  law  the  Su- 
preme Court  set  aside  in  iSiS,  on  the  ground  that  the  charter  was  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  the  college  corporation,  nnd  that  the 
law  impaire  1  it.  This  decision,  which  baa  atnce  been  the  grcnl  bul- 
■4  Wbcaloa  518. 
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wnrk  of  vested  rights  in  the  United  Slatc«,  haslfecn  somewhat  modi* 
tied  by  recent  decUions. 

439.  No  Prohibition  on  Congress.— Coagresa  is  not  prohibited 
froui  itiipairin^  cAnlrncts,  but  it  wnn  a&snnu'd  that  such  jircihibitioti 
was  not  urccMUir}'.  U  has  tx-eii  hrld  that  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  had 
IhnteflccL  The  Ar};nruent  is  tlinl  rontracln  requiring  Ibe  payment 
of  money,  existing  in  1862-3  when  tht-se  acts  were  passed,  were  made 
wticn  Siohl  and  silver  only  were  le^f^l  money;  that  these  contracts 
culleil  for  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  to  satisfy  them  ;  i\hile  the  acts 
allowed  tbcin  to  be  sntisficd  with  depreciated  paper  money.  Chief 
JnsticeCh.if.c  thuft  reasoned  iu  186S,  but  Ibe  Supreme  Court  did  not 
lake  that  view. 

440.  The  Statute  of  Limitations.— The  phrase  *Maw  impairin{> 
the  obligation  of  cunLracls*'  is  purely  techuicdl.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  courts  to  declare  its  meaning,  and  to  n<1just  it  to  other  parts  of 
our  jurisprudence.  The  Statute  of  Limitations,  which  exists  in  all 
Hnglish-speaking  countries,  declares  that  certain  ri>;hts  shall  cease 
if  they  are  not  asserted  or  pro^ecntetl  within  a  certain  lime.  For  ex- 
ample, title  lo  land,  under  Ihe^  conditions,  lapses  in  twenty-one 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided'  that  such  stitntes  do  not 
impair  the  obIi^:itinn  of  contracts,  unless  they  are  made  retroacti\-e. 
A  Minilar  dcfi&ion  hni  been  rendered  concerning  usurj'  laws. 

Section  lo,  CUose  7.— N')  Stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  iuij>osts  or  duties  on  impuita  or  exports  except 
what  may  Vw  alwolntely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws; 
iinti  the  net  produce  of  nil  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on 
impoits  or  exports,  fbatl  be  for  the  nve  uf  the  treasury  of  the  I'nitcd 
SL-ites  ;  an  1  all  sucli  laws  shall  be  subject  lo  the  revision  and  control 
of  the  Congress. 

441.  Inspection  Laws. — The  great  object  of  iiwpec- 
lititi  laws  is  to  brin^  certain  t-oni  modi  ties  offered  for  sale,  as 
ttieals,  fliMir,  oil,  and  the  like,  up  to  a  given  standard  of 
quality.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  inspector e3catuinestUecoinnto<lity,  and  marks 
the  cask  or  package.  IiLspcction  laws  cannot  he  kept  up 
without  expense,  and  the  above  clause  permits  the  States, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  lay  such  duties 
on  exports  and  inijxjrts,  in  the  form  of  fees,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary lo  defray  this  expense.  Rut  if  there  is  an  excess  of 
fees  collected,  over  and  above  defraying  such  cost,  then  the 
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States  must  pay  such  excess  into  the  National  treasury. 
Moreover,  Congress  has  full  power  to  revise  and  control  all 
inspection  laws.  To  permit  the  States  to  levy  taxes  upon 
imports  and  exports  for  a  wider  purpose  than  to  enforce 
these  important  laws,  would  prevent  commerce  from  being 
National. 

442.  Limits  of  This  Power.— How  far  the  provision  in  regard 
to  inspection  laws  exteuds,  is  a  4(ueNtiou  that  has  been  often  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  A  law  of  Maryland  refiuiriiig  importersof  goodfll 
in  bales  or  packages  to  take  out  a  license,  was  declared  unconstitu- 
lional.  Chief  Justice  Marshall '  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  right  to 
import  goods  involves  the  right  to  sell  them,  and  that  so  long  us  such 
goods  remain  in  the  origiD»l  packages  they  are  a  part  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  not  t.'Lxnble  by  the  State.  But  licenses 
imposed  by  States  on  retail  liiiuor-dealcrs  are  coustitutioual,  even 
when  the  liquors  sold  are  imported,  such  dealers  not  being  importers, 
or  not  selling  the  liquors  in  bulk.-  To  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
marine  hospitals,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  enacted  laws  levy- 
ing  taxes  upon  alien  passengers  arriving  in  their  ports,  but  the 
Court  set  these  laws  aside  as  invasions  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
regulntc  commerce.' 

Section  10,  Clause  3.— No  Stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  iu  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  auy  agreement  or  compact  with  another  Slate,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  inimincnt  danger,  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

443.  Tonnage  Duties.— A  duly  of  tonnage  is  a  tax 
laid  on  ships  according  to  their  burden  or  carry  ing  capacity, 
and  is  computed  by  the  ton.  The  States  may  tax  ships 
belonging  lo  citizens  or  other  persons  residing  within  their 
borders  as  other  property  is  taxed,  according  to  their  value. 
The  imjwsition  of  tonnage  duties  by  States  would  be  plainly 
inconsistent  with  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  Congress  ; 
it  would  soon  derange  the  whole  commercial  system,  and 
might  even  throw  the  country  back  into  the  commercial 
condition  that  existed  before  17S9. 

444.  State  Troops,  Ships  of  War,  Etc.— The  con- 
cluding prohibitions  of  the  clause  are  absolutely  essential 
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to  the  peace  and  security,  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
Nation.  If  the  Stales  could  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace  ;  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  with  one 
another,  or  with  foreign  powers;  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
invaded  or  in  imminent  danger,  the  Union  would,  in  a 
short  lime,  be  wholly  broken  up.  Unions  would  be  formed 
within  the  Union  ;  Stale  treaties  with  foreign  powers  would 
l>c  made;  war  would  result,  and  disintegration  would  surely 
follow. 

445-  The  States  not  Sovereign.  —  It  is  idle  to  hold 
that  auy  Injily  politic  is  sovereign,  in  the  proi>er  sense  of  the 
word,  which  is  denied  such  powers  as  entering  into  treaties 
and  compacts,  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin- 
ing money,  cnnlting  bills  of  credit,  establishing  legal  len- 
der, laying  imposts  and  tonnage  taxes,  keeping  troops  and 
ships  of  war  in  times  of  peace,  and  engaging  in  war. 

Not*.— Tlic  dliGL'uUy  or  a<lju;>tiug  Ihc  powers  of  Cong^rrs*  in  respect  locotn- 
mcrcclolhe  riKlitsof  llic  Stnte<.  lioslieea  mnnrkcd  in  Chapter  XXV. 

Mr.  Dc^ty  eronp»  the  roIlnwiiiK  puint<i  ihnl  hud  licrn  fi(lju»tci1,  with  appropri* 
ate  cilalions:  "  i'tivate  interest  muat  be  made  subservient  to  the  general  inter- 
csl  of  the  conttnunity,  so  the  power  of  Slatrfl  over  police  reifttlntiQUs  i^  supreme, 
A  SlAli.-  Ijw  intended  aaa  ref^uUtion  of  police,  in  not  a  reguliition  of  commerce, 
tail  llic  police  pfiwiT  Cutitiot  be  extended  orcr  inter-Stalc  tranitportalion  of  Uie 
siib)ev1itof  comtnctce.  A  Sinte  may  reffulate  the  position  of  rewelit  io  her  liar- 
honor  rivet*, or  may  rcgnlnte  the  sperd  of  Meamen*  or  railroad  tmins.  Stales 
may  prohibit  the  introduction  of  *taves,  or  exclude  fKitipercs  cHminaU,  diaeaaed 
or  in5rm  pcrsonA,  and  i>ercon(t  afllicted  with  coulagiouH  dtseases,  and  may  exact 
a  bund  to  indemnify  from  expento  of  maintaining  passengers  a^er  arrival  ;bul  to 
exclude  passengers  who  arc  in  poisejision  of  their  faculties,  and  neither  pnupcn 
norcriminala,  ian  reKolatiun  of  commerce  which  the  Stnte  cannot  exercise.  So 
a  Stftlccannot  le^^late  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cattle  dnriuK  certain  sea- 
anntof  the  year,  this  l>ciny  more  than  nn  cxercL'*eof  it«  police  powers  ;  but  it  may 
reiE^itUie  the  Iniroduiiinn  of  cnnie during  certain  months;  but  forbiddins  thccx- 
l»iriatl>iu  oficaihe.  lawfully  killed  within  the  Stale,  is  uneunRtitntlonal.  A  State 
may  fbrbid  the  tale  of  an  illuminating  liquid  be  tow  a  certain  standard,  or  reiculate 
theu»en(  txpI»slvr«nnddnnKeTOU«oiliiaiidsub;aance«,  ormay  remove  the  aame. 
Thr  pnlice  jMnvrr  extends  to  the  pTotecli<m  of  the  lire*,  limbs,  henUh.  coniforl, 
mormU  and  quiet  of  nil  persims,  and  the  prott-ctlon  of  all  property  In  the  State. 
Htik  clauM-  docs  nr>t  lalerfere  with  the  riEhtv  uf  Stjites  to  enact  Inspection, 
fjurtmtiiinf,  and  health  (.-tnr«,  ns  wrll  as  taw*  regnlntiuB  ialcmal  onmraerce,  or 
ef»t\iuft<r  IfK.il  in  It4rhiinkcter,  ai  rcqulriuif  the  master  ^f  h  vrwcl  to  re|»it  the 
name«,  aicr*  nml  i.ripiii  r.f  ti;.-.».<  ntrcrm.  tnspeeiitin  taws  are  not  burdent  on 
trade,    not     t'  ao   long    ns   thry   are    rrasonnble;    hut   ■ 

atatute  rei|uit  i  ttements  of  the  name  and  owner  Is  void  aa 

to  Tnlted Stale*  *e»>*eU.  t3>i,  »  ^nlnle  relalinir  to  the  ■arve>'uf  wen  Kiilng  vessela 
is  R  resttlAtfou  of  commerce,  ind  voU.*''7%«  Camititulwn  0/  tht  I'miUd  StAtti, 
p.  71  i  alaov  p.  agft. 


CHAPTER  XXVTII. 


VESTING  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWEK. 


ARTICM2  II- 

Seclion  I,  Clanse  I.— The  executive  power  thall  be  vested  in  • 
PresKiciitof  the  United  Slates  of  America.  He  sball  liold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  four  year:!,  and.  togeUicr  with  the  Vice-rrcsidcut, 
chosen  for  llie  same  term,  \te  elected  as  follows. 

446.  Need  of  a  National  Executive. — With  the 
throwing  off  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  the  States 
ceased  to  be  subject  to  any  common  executive  authority. 
The  Governors  were  but  Slate  executives.  The  President 
of  Congress  was  merely  a  presiditig  officer.  Congress  had 
some  slight  executive  powers,  but  there  was  no  proper 
National  executive.  Much  of  the  weakness  of  the  Confed- 
eration was  due  to  this  fact,  and  there  was  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  17S7  practical  unaniiuity  of  opinion  that  this  defect 
must  be  cured.  Accordingly,  the  Virginia  plan  and  the 
Jersey  plan,  Pinckney's  draft  and  Hamilton's  draft,  both 
provided  for  an  Executive  department. 

447,  An  Independent  Executive. — The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  were  determined  to  make  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  ihoroushly  independent  of  the  other 
departments,  and  especially  of  tlie  Legislature.  Mr.  Madi- 
son said:  "Experience  in  all  the  States  had  evinced  a 
powerful  tendency  in  the  Legi.slaturc  to  absorb  all  power 
into  its  vortex.  This  was  the  real  source  of  danger  to  the 
American  constitutions,  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing every  defensive  authority  to  the  other  departments  that 
was  consistent  with  republican  principles."*  And  Mr. 
Hamilton:     *' We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  repiib- 
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li'can  governments  is  lo  an  aggraiulizcincul  of  the  legisla- 
tive at  the  expense  of  the  other  departments."  ' 

448.  A  Single  Executive.— The  framers  of  the  Cou- 
stitution  were  more  or  Icj^s  jealous  of  executive  power.  To 
prevent  even  the  semhlance  of  monarchy,  some  of  them 
favored  an  executive  that  should  consist  of  two  or  more 
persons,  chosen  from  the  same  number  of  divisions  of  the 
Union.  On  this  question  the  Virginia  plan  was  silent,  the 
Jersey  plan  prop<Jsed  a  plural  executive,  while  Pinckney  and 
Hamilton  each  propose*!  a  single  executive.  By  a  vote  of 
eight  States  to  three  the  Convention,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  adopted  the  unitary  plan. 

Mr.  Randolph  stated  thnt  the  arfruruents  against  a  single  executive 
were  these:  (i)  Ttie  people  were  opposed  to  it,  and  it  would  ucver 
have  their  confideuce;  (3)  it  was  tinneccssar)';  and  (3)  a  siuglc  chief 
magistrate  would  commonly  come  from  thccentrnl  part  of  the  Uniou, 
and  consequently  the  remote  parts  would  not  be  ou  an  equal  footing. 
It  WHS  replied  that  a  plurality  of  magistrates  rhnsen  for  the  same 
numl>er  of  districts  would  lead  to  constant  struggles  for  local  atl  van - 
tnj;c;  that  the  executive  power  would  be  weakened  by  its  divisions 
and  animosities;  that  the  Stales  all  had  fiiugle  executives;  that  a 
plural  executive  would  be  particularly  ill-adapted  to  coutroUinx  the 
militia,  the  army,  and  the  navy  ;  that  the  animoMtics  arising  from  a 
Iripnrtitc  eaecutivc  wouM  not  only  interrupt  the  public  administra- 
tion, biitdilTiwe  their  poison  through  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
inenl,  through  the  Stales,  and  at  length  through  the  people  at  large.' 

449.  Style  and  Title  of  the  Executive. — Hamilton 
proposed  that  the  chief  magistrate  be  called  Governor, 
Pinckney  that  he  be  called  President.  A  report  suhniiltcd 
to  the  Convention  proposed  that  liis  style  should  be  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  title,  His  Excel- 
lency. President  was  already  familiar  to  the  country  ;  the 
All>any  plan  of  1754  contained  the  name  and  recommended 
such  an  office ;  Congress  had  a  president,  and  some  of  the 
States  styled  theirchief  magistrates  President.  So  thisstyle 
was  generally  approved. 

I  Thr  Fcdcnilst.  No.  ^ 
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Soon  after  the  Government  went  into  operation,  some  of  the  Fed^ 
eralists  in  Congress  proposed  the  style,  His  Highness,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Protector  of  their  Liberties.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  the  President  should  be  addressed  in  official  documents 
simply  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

450.  Length  of  Term  and  Re-eligibility. — Hamilton 
proposed  that  the  President  should  serve  during  good  be- 
havior. A  single  term  of  seven  years  was  the  declared 
preference  of  the  Convention  almost  to  its  close,  when, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  plan  of  election  that  bad  previ- 
ously been  agreed  upon,  the  terra  of  four  years  was  adopted, 
and  the  restriction  to  a  single  term  was  struck  out. 

The  wisdom  of  shortening  the  term  and  of  making  the  President 
eligible  for  a  second  term,  has  been  doubted  from  the  6rst,  and 
especially  in  recent  times.  The  main  argument  against  a  second 
term  is,  that  the  President  will  be  apt  to  use  the  power  that  his  office 
gives  him,  as  the  power  to  make  appointments  to  office,  to  promote 
his  re-election.  It  has  therefore  been  often  suggested  that  the  Con- 
stitution be  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  President  to  one  term  of  nix 
or  seven  years. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
ELUCTION  OF  PRESIDRNT  AND  VICK  PRESIDENT.' 

ASTICtB  II. 

Sectiou  I,  Clatise  a. — Each  State  sball  api>oiut,  iu  snch  inauner  as 
the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors  ec)ual  to 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  aiul  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entit1e<1  in  the  Conjjre&s  ;  but  no  .Senator  or  Represent- 
ative, or  person  holding  an  ofBce  of  trust  or  proBt  under  the  Uuitcd 
States,  shall  l>e  appointed  an  Klector. 

451.  Mode  of  Election. — A  far  more  troublesome 
question  than  that  of  a  single  or  plural  executive  was, 
How  sliall  the  Hxccutive  !>e  chosen  ?  It  is  said  to  have 
occupied  more  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  question  may  be  slated  in  this  more  definite 
form  :  How  the  Executive  could  hv  chosen  and  at  the  same 
lime  be  independent  of  the  power  that  chose  him.  Many 
diflerent  plans  were  proposed  as,  election  by  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  by  the  Senate,  by  the  people  voting  <•/;  tt/asst,  by 
the  |)eop1e  voting  in  districts ;  election  by  electors  chosen 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States,  by  electors  chosen  by  the 
people,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  Stale  Legislatures,  bj' 
electors  chosen  by  lot  from  Congress,  by  secondary  electors 
chosen  by  primary  electors,  and  electors  appointed  as  the 
State  Legislatures  should  direct. 

45a.  The  Convention's  First  Decision.— The  Vir- 
ginia plan  proposed  that  the  Executive  should  be  chosen  by 
Congress,  and  this  mode  of  election  was  the  decided  prefer- 
ence of  the  Convention  until  near  the  en<l  of  its  session. 
Many  times  it  declared  iu  favor  of  this  mode  by  decided 
votes.  And  yet,  September  4.  the  Committee  of  Detail  rec- 
ommended election  by   electors,  and    two  days  later  this 
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plan  was  adopted  by  a  vote  as  decided  as  the  votes  that  had 
previously  approved  the  Virginia  pian.  The  electoral  plan 
appears  to  have  l>een  borrowed  from  Maryland,  in  which 
State  it  was  nsed  for  the  election  of  Stale  senators. 

453-  Objections  to  Election  by  Congress.  —  The  Convention 
Bnally  concluded  that  Ihe  indepcmleiice  of  the  I'resiJcnt  could  not  be 
secured  if  Congress  elected  biui.  It  was  admitted  Hint  a  re-election 
by  Congress,  or  tlie  possibility  of  a  re-cleclioii,  wouM  lead  to  scrions 
evils.  The  Presidenl  would  l>e  lillle  Tuorc  than  a  creature  of  Con- 
gress. I  jiuiling  him  to  a  singlctorm,  it  uas  ftnally  ci>ucludcd,  would 
not  meet  the  difficulty  ;  and  so  the  electoral  plan  wa*»  adopte*!  be- 
cause it  would,  as  was  thought,  absolutely  exclude  the  National 
Legislature  from  any  share  in  the  election  of  the  President.  Thi» 
jealousy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  of  nil  official  influence  in  respect  to 
the  election,  appears  in  the  prohibition  :  "  NoScnalor  or  Representa- 
tive, or  person  holding  an  ofRce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
Stales,  shall  be  appoinled  an  Elector.'* 

454.  Objections  to  Popular  Election. — On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
thought  impolitic  to  adopt  any  of  the  plans  of  popular  election  that 
were  proposed.  It  was  thought  as  necessary  to  avoid  the  '*  heats  and 
ferments"  of  a  popular  contest  as  the  intrigue  and  comiplion  of  a 
Congresfeioual  cnntesl.  That  culnincss  of  mind,  consideration,  and 
superiority  to  lem|>orary  feeling  which  were  essential,  could  not  thu/ 
be  secured, — so  the  Convention  nrgned. 

455-  The  Electoral  Plan. — .So  the  Convention  very 
deliberately  adople<l  one  of  the  electoral  plans  that  had 
been  prop(jsed.  The  President  shonld  be  chosen  by  State 
Electors,  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures 
might  determine.  It  was  believed  that  Slate  Colleges  of 
Electors,  chosen  for  their  fitness,  would  elect  better  Presi- 
deiils  than  either  Congress  or  the  people.  To  prevent  the 
excitement  and  manettvering  that  might  attend  a  single 
meeting  of  all  the  Klectois  in  one  place,  (as  well,  probably, 
as  to  save  expense)  it  was  provided,  in  the  next  clause, 
that  they  shonld  meet  in  their  respective  States  to  give 
their  ballots. 

The  Electors  of  a  State  collectively  arc  commonly  ca11e«1  an  Elec- 
toral College  ;  the  gron]»  of  Electors  of  all  llic  Slates,  the  Electoral 
Colleges.  The  name  is  found  iu  n  law  of  ]S.}.s  that  empowers  e«cb 
State  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  arise  in  the  number  of  its  Electors. 
//  bad  beca  ijset\  informally  since  tS3i. 
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456.  Plans  of  Appointing  Electors. — It  is  left  to 
Ihc  Stale  Legislatures  to  decide  ihe  manner  in  which  Klec- 
lors  shall  be  api>oinlcd.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public, as  many  as  four  different  melhotls  were  used  :  aj>- 
puintment  by  the  houses  of  tlie  Legislature  voting  jointly, 
by  the  hon^ics  voting  concurrently,  by  the  people  of  the 
States  voting  State  tickets,  and  by  the  people  voting  iu 
districts.  Evidently  the  last  gives  the  freest  scope  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  is  also  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ideas 
of  1787.  In  1S42  Congress  adopted  the  district  plan  for 
the  election  of  Representatives,  but  the  Slates  have  aban- 
doned it  as  a  mode  of  app<iinling  Kleclors,  In  1S91  the 
Legislature  of  Micbigau  passed  a  law  enacting  that  the 
Representative  Electors  of  that  State  should  l>e  elected  in 
and  by  the  same  districts  as  the  Representatives,  and  the 
Senatorial  Electors  in  and  by  two  Senatorial  electoral  dis- 
tricts, which  districts  the  Legislature  also  duly  constituted  ; 
but  two  years  later  the  law  was  repealed. 

457.  First  Mode  of  Procedure. — Four  Presidents 
were  chosen  according  to  the  method  that  the  Convention 
incorporated  in  clause  3  of  this  section.     It  read  as  follows : 

Section  i.  Clause  3.— The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  ptrsous,  of  ulioiu  oue,  at  Icust,  shall 
not  \x  au  iiihabitaut  of  the  same  Stale  with  themselves.  Ami  they 
fth«11  make  a  list  of  all  Ihe  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govrntmcnt  of  the  l^nitcJ  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kcpresenta lives,  open 
all  the  ccrtiticates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
haviu^  the  Krculest  numl>erof  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
numticr  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  numl>er  of  Electors  appointed  ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  ami  have  au 
ei|ual  number  of  votes,  thcu  the  House  of  Kepreseutalives  Hhall  im- 
mediately choose  by  Itallot  ouc  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  pcr- 
SOD  have  a  majority*  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said 
IIomM  shall,  in  like  manner*  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  voles  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  Stnte  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  memticr  or  mcmbcn  from  two-thirds  of  the  Stj^Veb^vo^ 
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M  majorit>'  of  all  the  Stales  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  Im  e\*er3r 
case,  after  the  choice  of  the  Presideut,  the  pcreon  having  the  greatest 
tiunil>er  of  votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice-Presideut.  But  if 
there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  tlie  Senate 
shall  choose  from  them  by  liallot  Ibc  Vice-President 

458.  yhrrc  FirstvKesidential  Elections.  —  Ten 
States  participated  in  the  election  of  1789;  there  were  69 
Kleclors»  and  12  persons  voted  for.  Washington  received 
69  votes,  John  Adams  34,  and  all  others  35,  In  1792  there 
were  15  States,  132  Electors,  and  5  persons  voted  for. 
Washington  had  132  votes,  Adams  77,  and  the  three  other 
persons  55.  In  1796  there  were  16  States,  132  Electors, 
and  13  persons  voted  for.  John  Adams  had  71  votes,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  68. 

459.  Election  of  1800. — At  this  election  there  were  16 
States,  138  Electors,  and  5  persons  voted  for.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  Democratic-Republican  can- 
didates, had  each  a  majority  of  llie  Electors  appointed,  but 
they  also  had  the  same  number,  73.  The  party  intended 
Jefferson  for  the  first  place  and  Burr  for  the  second  ;  but 
in  tlieir  eagerness  to  elect  the  Vice-President  as  well  as 
the  Presideut,  every  Elector  who  voted  for  Jefferson  had 
also  voted  for  Burr.  Hence  there  was  no  election,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  to  choose  between  the 
two  men.  For  35  ballots  occupying  7  days,  during  which 
the  House  was  in  continuous  session,  the  vote  stood  :  Jef- 
ferson S  States,  Burr  6,  divided  2.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  Federalists  voting  for  Burr.  The  country 
was  filled  with  excitement,  and  threats  of  disunion  were 
heard.  But  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  one  Federalist  from 
Vermont  and  4  from  Maryland  declined  to  vote,  which 
gave  those  States  to  Jefferson,  while  Delaware  and  South 
CaroUna  cast  blank  votes  ;  so  the  final  vote  stood  :  Jeffer- 
son 10.  Borr  4,  blank  2. 

460.  Amendment  XII.— It  was  now  evident  that  the 
electoral  plan  was  not  working  iis  its  authors  expecte<l  it  to 
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work.  It  was  plain  tlutt  it  might  lead  to  the  election  of  a 
President  whom  no  citizen  or  Elector  intended  for  that 
office,  aud  so  wholly  defeat  the  National  will.  To  pre- 
vent this  result,  as  well  as  the  recurrence  of  a  contest  like 
that  of  iSoo,  Amendment  XII.  of  the  Constitution  was 
proposed  and  rati&ed.  It  took  e£[ect  iu  1804,  and  is  as 
follows : 

ARTICLR  XII.  OP  AtCRNDMRNTS. 

The  Ivlectord  shall  meet  iu  their  re!i|»ective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Presidcut.  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  iuhiibitanl  of  the  same  Slate  willi  lUcmHclves;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  fur  as  President,  and  iu  diR- 
tinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Preaitleut,  aud  Ihcy  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  nil  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  vutci  for 
each,  which  lists  they  shall  si^n  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directeil  to  the 
iVcsidcut  of  the  Senate.  The  Presitleut  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  und  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  tie  counted.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  voles  for  I'rcsidcnt  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  lie  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  no  person  have  such  mnjorily,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  num1>erB  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shnll  choose 
Immcdiutely,  by  ballot,  the  PrcsidenL  But  ta  choosing  Ihe  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  rcprcseutnliou  from  each 
Slate  having  one  vole ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  StHtes  Miall  l>e  neccssiry  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  Houi»e  of 
Reprcsentatircs  shall  not  choose  a  IVcsident,  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  ujion  them,  bcfoie  the  fourth  day  of  Marrh  next 
following,  then  Uie  Vice-President  i^hull  act  as  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  otlier  constitutional  di!>ubility  of  the  President. 
The  person  liavlug  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President 
shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  nuitit>er  of  Hlectors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
mnjority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numtxrrs  ou  the  list,  the  Senate 
shall  choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two-third?  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     But  no  per- 
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son  cousLitutionally  ineligible  to  the  ofBce  of  PresUIeut  sliall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  ' 

461.  Election  of  1825. — Only  once  since  1800  has  the 
electiuu  of  President  gone  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1S24  Audrew  Jackson  received  96  electoral  votes,  John 
yuiucy  Adams  84.  \V.  11.  Crawford,  41,  and  Henry  Clay,  37. 
A  majority  to  each  required  130  votes.  Mr.  Clay  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  further  competition  by  the  rule  limiting  the 
choice  to  the  three  highest  candidates  on  the  list,  and  his  fol- 
lowing in  the  House  went  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  elected. 
The  vote  stood  :  Adams,  13  States  ;  Jackson,  7;  Crawford,  4. 
John  C.  Calhoun  received  182  electoral  votes  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  was  declared  elected.  This  election,  like  that  of 
1800.  was  attended  by  much  excitement.  General  Jackson 
had  received  a  large  plurality  of  the  popular  vole  as  well  as 
of  the  electoral  vote,  and  he  and  his  friends  charged  that 
there  was  a  bargain  and  sale  between  Adams  and  Clay,  es- 
pecially as  Clay  was  made  Secretary  of  Slate.  At  the  time 
there  was  much  talk  of  amending  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  exclude  the  House  from  all  participation  in  future  elec- 
tions, but  nothing  was  done  in  that  direction. 

46a.  Election  of  1876. — The  election  of  1876  was,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  1800,  the  most  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous one  in  our  history.  Of  the  369  Electors,  184  were 
in  favor  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates ;  164  in  favor  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  the  Republican 
candidates;  while  from  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Loui.siana, 
and  Oregon  there  were  plural  returns.  In  all  21  votes  were 
in  dispute.  Two  questions  arose :  Which  are  the  legal 
votes  for  these  four  Stales?  and,  Who  shall  determine  which 
are  legal?  The  second  was  the  practical  question,  and 
nothing  in  the  laws,  National  or  State,  or  in  the  practice 
in  counting   previous  voles,    answered  it  directly.     This 


I  fbUBmendmrol  wan  not  niH^te  witbrnit  difficulty,  tn  one  ConirresBit  filled 
(o  iKturcllic  rc»|iiUUc  majority,  huiI  it  fiimlly  paired  the  H»u«c  of  Rr|>rcSiCiilii- 
ti*-cs,  Ihrcrmbtr  u,  1S03,  thrrc  yran*  uHct  ttir  ck-c-tioti  thnt  lc«l  lo  it,  only  l>y  Ulc 
Speaker'*  casting  vote.  Nearly  a  year  more  pai«cil  bcfoi c  llic  ntce««ary  number 
of  ralirtcatious  wu  obtJiiacd.  lUid  tlica  liarcly  two-tiurds. 
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question  filled  Congress  and   the  country  with  heat  and 
tuniuU  throughout  the  winter  of  18767. 

463.  The  Electoral  Commission.— The  Senate  was 
Republican  and  the  House  of  Represenlalives  Democratic, 
and  it  was  well  known-  in  advance  that  the  Houses  would 
not  agree  wlieu  the  time  came  to  count  the  voles.  Congress 
accordingly  created  an  Electoral  Conimission,  for  that  case 
only,  consisting  of  5  Senators,  5  Representatives,  and  5 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  power  to  decide  which 
of  the  disputed  votes  should  be  counted.  After  listening 
to  lengthy  arguments /ir*?  and  con,  the  Commission  decided, 
8  to  7.  that  the  Republican  votes  from  all  the  States  in  dis- 
pute were  the  legal  ones,  and  the  Republican  candidates 
were  declared  elected,  1S5  votes  to  1S4. 

464.  Law  of  1887.— Serious  difficulties  in  the  election 
of  President  had  now  occurred  in  1800,  1824,  and  1876. 
Moreover,  such  difficulties  would  have  occurred  at  other 
times,  as  in  1S65  and  1869,  had  not  the  same  political 
party  controlled  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Experience  had  therefore  proved  that  Presidential 
elections  were  fraught  with  serious  dangers  to  the  Republic. 
To  meet  these  points  of  danger,  Congress  passed,  in  18S7, 
an  "  Act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of  ques- 
tions arising  therein,"  Section  2  of  this  act  makes  the 
determination  of  the  State  authorities,  understate  laws  pre- 
viously passed,  final  in  all  cases  of  disputed  appointments 
of  Electors,  thus  answering  the  principal  question  of  1877. 
Subsequent  sections  prescribe  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  objection  to  a  single  return  or  of  plural  returns 
from  any  State.  This  law,  which  is  very  m«nute  in  its  pro- 
visions, removes  from  a  Presidential  election  many  of  the 
dangers  that  had  previously  attended  it. 

465.  The  Vice-President.— If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  the  right  of  choice  devolves  upon  it,  shall 
not  choose  a  President  Iwfore  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  Vicc-Prcsidenl-clecl  sli^W.  ^sX  ■a&'^'^vsaw- 
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dent,  as  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
President.  Such  a  case  as  Ihis  has  never  occurred.  If  no 
man  has  for  Vice-President  a  majority  of  the  voles  of  the 
Electors  appointed,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  one  of  the 
persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  for 
Vice-President.  R.  W.  Johnson  lacked  one  vote  of  an 
election  in  1836,  and  the  Senate  promptly  elected  him. 
When  the  election  of  the  President  goes  to  the  House, 
and  the  election  of  the  Vice-President  to  the  Senate,  the 
Vice-President  may  be  chosen  first. 

Section  i,  Clause  4.— TUc  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  Electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  tlieir 
votes  ;  which  day  shall  t>e  the  same  throughout  the  Vuited  Stales, 

466.  Days  Fixed.—  The  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  as  the  day 
for  choosing  the  first  Electors  ;  the  first  Wednesday  in  Feb- 
ruary as  the  day  for  the  Electors  to  give  their  votes,  and  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  as  the  day  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  operation.  In  1792  Congress  enacted  that 
the  appointment  of  Electors  should  be  made  within  thirty- 
four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  of  DecemlKr, 
every  fourth  year;  and  this  rule  continued  in  force  until 
1845.  when  Congress  made  the  day  uniform  throughout 
the  Union. — the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  iu 
November.  From  1792  to  1887  the  Electors  gave  their 
voles  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December;  the  present 
rule  is  the  second  Monday  in  January.  The  Old  Congress 
did  not  fix  the  day  for  opening  the  certificates  and  count- 
ing the  votes  in  1789;  it  was  done  April  16,  but  since  that 
date  the  rule  has  been  the  second  Wednesday  of  February. 
The  propriety  of  uniform  days  for  appointing  Electors,  and 
for  them  to  give  their  votes  throughout  the  Union,  is 
manifest. 

The  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  was  the  fourth  day  of  that 
month.  Congress  enacted  in  1793:  "That  the  term  of  four  years 
for  which  the  President  and  Vice-Pre&ideot  shall  be  elected  ah&U  in 
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all  cases  cuutiicDCc  on  the  fourth  t\ay  of  March  next  succccdhig  the 
day  on  which  the  voles  of  the  Kleclors  shall  have  l»een  given." 
Amendmeut  XU.  makes  this  day  a  part  of  the  Constilution  itself. 

The  following  table  is  a  partial  exhibit  of  the  methods  that 
hMve  been  employed  in  appointing  Electors.  {TA^  iabU  is  copied, 
with  correction s,/tv9H  The  Naiion,  No.  1351.) 


Delaware    .   .   .   . 
Pennsylvania    .   . 


New  Jersey 


Georgia  .  .  . 
Connecticut  . 
Maasiachusclls 


Maryland  .  .  . 
South  Carolina 
New  Uamp&hirc 


Virginia  .  .  .  , 

New  York  .    . 
North  Caiolina 
Rhode  Island    . 


Vermont 

Keutacky 
Teoncsiiee 

Ohio     .    . 
I^uisiana 

Indiana   . 
^tt*Mi*isippi 
Itliiioiik    . 
Alntmntn 
Mninc  .    . 
MisBiouri  . 


i:,«KiAUiure. 


178^1828 

iSoJ 

r  [78^180^ 
I  1812 

f  J 788- 1800 

(  lSl*>-lH2.| 
1788-1820 

f  1800- iSoS 

\        I8I6 


1788-1864 

iSoa 


1793-1824 

1S12 

1792-1796 

1792-1S28 

18 
1792-1796 
I796-IH04 

1S24 


District. 


1816 


178S-1796 

18 1 2, '20-*  24 
1796-1832 


I  l78S-r796 

I1S12  1S16 

1S28 

1792- iSoK 


1804- I 824 
lS24-(828 


1 82  4 
1824-1828 


Central  Ttcket 


1832-1888 
(1 788-1 796 
\  1804  1812 
1 1824-1888 
(  1808 

\  1816-1888 
t  l8f>4 

\  1828-1888 

1824-1888 
f  1804 

i  1828-1888 

r  1788-1792 

I  l8;6~i888 

1868-1888 

)  1788-1796 

\  1804  1888 

I  1800-1804 

\  1H24-18HH 

i8^2-l«88 

1816-1888 

iSoo-1888 

1825-1838 

1828-1888 
1832-1888 
2804-1888 
l828-lK«8 
1824-1888 
l«J4-i888 
1838-1888 
1824-1888 
1832-1888 
1824-188S 
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Johnston's  articles,  'file  Executive  in  Uniied  States  History,  Etee- 
tors  and  the  Electoral  System,  Electoral  Votes  and  Pispi*tt:d  E!ec- 
iions  (In  Lalor's  Cyclopfed:a\;  StitnwocxI,  History  of  Presidential 
Elections;  Bncc,  The  American  CotnmonTt'eallh,  Chaps,  l\,  K//.. 
r///.,-  The  /WsidcMlial  Count :  A  Complete  Official  Record  of  the 
Proceedings  of  Conjt,'reis  at  the  Coufiling^  of  the  Electorai  rot^s.  Etc. 
(Publbhcd  by  D.  Applclou  &  Co.) 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  electoral  method  of 
choosing  the  President  and  Vice-President  was  the  happy 
invention  of  the  Federal  Convention.  But  in  later  years 
attempts  have  l>eeu  made  to  find  an  original  for  it.  Some 
writers  have  seen  a  resemblance  between  this  plan  and  the 
election  of  the  Pope  by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Sir  H. 
S.  Maine  thought  tiie  Convention  was  influenced  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  according  to  which 
the  Emj>eror  was  chosen  by  seven  imperial  electors.  A  far 
more  probable  conjecture  is  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution found  their  copy  in  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
Maryland^  '77^>i  whicii  delegated  the  choice  of  the  fifteen 
State  senators  to  an  electoral  body  chosen  every  five  years 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State.*  But  whether  in- 
vented or  copied,  the  electoral  scheme  has  failed  more  sig- 
nally to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Professor 
Johnston,  who  held  the  theory  of  invention,  remarks  that 
the  system  is  almost  the  only  feature  of  the  Constitution 
which  was  purely  artificial,  and  not  a  natural  growth,  that 

iSUveiM:  The  Source*  of  the  Coastitutlnn,  pp  t5^i.M> 
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it  was  the  one  which  uict  least  criticism  from  critics,  and 
warmest  praise  from  "The  FeHcralist,"  and  that  democracy 
had  ridden  right  over  it.  The  plan  excluded  Congress 
from  formal  participation  in  choosing  the  Executive,  but  it 
did  not  shut  out  Congressional  influence;  still  less  did  it 
exclude  the  people,  or  prevent  those  heats  and  ferments 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  thought  it  so  neces- 
sary to  shnn.  Our  qtiadrennial  presidential  elections  are 
just  what  the  meu  of  1787  supposed  they  had  made  impos- 
sible. Amendment  XII.  has  corrected  the  particular  evils 
that  it  was  designed  to  correct ;  but  it  has  not  hindered  in 
the  slightest  degree  that  political  development  which, 
while  observing  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  has 
wholly  defeated  the  object  of  the  electoral  system,  viz.:  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by  independ- 
ent electors.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  of  the  Peo- 
ple is  at  this  point  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  Government. 

We  shall  therefore  take  a  general  view  of  the  process 
by  which  the  expecteil  operation  of  the  plan  has  been  frus 
t  rated. 

467.  Party  Government.— "The  role  parties  play  in  Hie  politic* 
of  tbc  country  wj«  not  (orcAeen  in  17H7.  By  tlie  chise  or  Washing 
Ion's  second  udniiuistrAlion,  iKxtly  lines  were  rlu»cly  drawn;  and 
UDCe  this  tinu'.  save  during  Ibe  Kra  of  Good  l-celiiig  (1S16-1834), 
Ibere  have  1»cc'a  two  powerful  political  porlica,  nearly  matched  to 
fttrength,  one  or  tlie  other  of  which  has  elcoitil  the  rresidcnt.  Men 
divide  on  political  questions;  the  resulting  parties  tire  resolved  on 
giving  effect  lo  tlicir  itlcas  and  piilicies  ;  and  to  do  thi^,  organization 
and  party  machinery  hcconn*  necessary.  This  development  of  party 
government  it  is*  that  has  completely  changed  tlic  operation  of  the 
electoral  plan.  How  this  came  abtmt,  a  ftketch  of  the  uiodcsof  mak- 
ing nominations  will  show. 

46ft.  Nomination  by  Consent.— Iti  1788  and  1793  \V.Mhington 
<ras  nominated  by  the  nnnuimnin^  voi«^fef  the  people,  without  dele- 
f^nle*,  oonvrntion*:,  or  popular  a<4Aemhlftt.  Adain^  waa  notninated 
for  Vice  Prenidrnt  iu  »  Atmilar  way.  tint  not  with  eiiual  unanimity. 
In  17'y*,  when  the  Pedcrnl  and  l»cnn>cr.itu"  Rcpubticsn  parties  were 
already  formeil,  Adatn^and  I'inckney.  JrlTerv)a  ami  Burr,  were  des- 
(goated  as  caodidates  by  tbc  common  coa«cti\.  tA  ^«\^  x«A.\«£?^n« 
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parties,  and  iti  1800  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  again  named  in  much 
the  same  way. 

469.  Nomination  by  Congressional  Caucus.— The  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  1796,  when  the  Ueuiocratic-Republicau 
memt>ers  of  Congress  agreed  lo  support  Jefferson  and  Burr,  The  sec- 
ond step  whs  taken  in  iSoowheu  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  named 
as  Presidential  candidates  in  secret  caucuses  of  the  Federal  and  Re- 
publican Seunlors  and  Representatives.  But  the  first  regular  Con- 
gressional uominntingcancus  w:is  held  in  1S04,  when  the  Republican 
members  nominated  Jefferson  and  Clinton  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  From  this  time  until  1824  the  caucus  wa<i  «s  much  the 
regular  party  machine  for  making  nominations  as  the  National  Con- 
vention is  now. 

470.  Nomination  by  State  Legislatures. — Owing  to  the'cxtinc- 
liou  of  the  Federal  party  organization,  there  was  but  one,  or  more 
properly  speakin;^,  no,  political  party  in  the  Fra  of  Good  Feeling. 
The  four  Presidential  cnndidntcsof  1S34  had  all  belonged  tothe  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican parly.  King  Caucus  had  fallen  into  disrepute, 
A  small  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  nominated  W.  II. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  for  President.  1ml  the  uoniinatiou  himiered 
rather  than  helped  him.  The  candidates  of  1S34  really  stood  ou 
their  personal  merits.  Still,  legislative  caucuses,  legislatures,  and 
even  county  conventions  recommeuded  llieir  favorite  st-itesmen  to 
the  support  of  the  country.  Nominations  were  in  fact  made  by  the 
general  agreement  of  certain  sections  of  the  people.  In  iSa-S  it  was 
much  the  ftamc  way,  only  no  Congressional  caucas  was  held,  and  tlie 
State  Legislatures  took  a  more  important  pari. 

471.  Nomination  by  National  ConTcntions.— The  first  National 
Convention  was  held  by  the  Anti-Masons  in  1831,  and  nominated 
William  Wirl  for  I'resident,  The  second  was  a  National  Republican 
Convention  that  nominated  Henry  Clay,  also  in  1851.  The  next  year 
the  Jackson  men,  or  the  Democratic  parly  of  rrct-nt  times,  held  a 
convention  lo  declare  their  "highest  confidence  in  Uie  purity,  pulri 
otism.  and  talents  of  Andrew  Jackson."  who  had  already  been  uom- 
iuated  by  local  conventions  and  State  l^egislatures  many  limes  over, 
and  to  nominnlc  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  Since  that  time 
National  conventions  have  been  regularly  held  by  the  several  par- 
lies, except  that  the  Whigs  held  none  In  1836. 

472.  The  Caucus  System. — At  first  Nalionul  couveiitious  were 
very  simple,  having  sonic  features  of  the  mass  cons^entiou,  but  now 
they  have  l>ccome  so  thoroughly  organized  as  locouNtitute  real  party 
parliaments.  The  convention  is  the  crown  of  the  National  Caucus 
System,  the  simplest  elements  of  which  are  wen  in  the  primary 
meeting,  or  caucuses,  and  executive  committees  of  ward&  and  town' 
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ships,  nnd  the  more  complex  forms  iu  city,  county,  district,  and  State 
conveulious  and  committees.  The  like  of  this  system  is  uukuown 
ia  any  other  country.  It  is  the  creature  of  purely  voluntary  effort ; 
it  is  uo  part  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  ;  and  yet  it  exerts  nn  enor* 
mous  innuence  upon  local,  State,  and  National  (;overumcuLs,  and 
upon  all  piilittcal  life.  Its  grand  object  is  to  increase  party  strength 
by  concentrating  it  upon  certain  chosen  euils. 

473.  Effect  of  the  Caucus  System.— The  most  sinking  effect  of 
Ihii  remarktihle  dcvclopmeut  of  parly  organization  is  wholly  to  unl- 
lify  the  conslitulinnal  intent  in  elcctiiij;  the  IVesident  and  Vicc-Prea- 
ident^  while  nil  the  constitutional  forms  are  scrupulously  kept.  That 
intent  is  that  the  l-*Ievtoral  Colleges  shall  consist  of  men  wholly  un- 
commilted  to  particular  persons,  and  free  to  vote  for  the  fittest  men. 
This  was  really  the  case  in  17S9  and  1793,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
1796;  hnt  since  the  last  of  these  dates  the  Electors  have  l>een  them- 
selves appointed  in  almost  every  instance  with  a  distinct  understand- 
ing that  they  wuuld  vole  for  particular  persons.  As  a  result,  the 
Electors  have  no  freedom  whatever,  hut  are  always  pledged  to  vote 
for  party  rnndidates. 

474.  Steps  in  the  Election  of  President  and  Vice-President.— 
The  whole  course  of  progress  from  first  to  last  embraces  the  several 
steps  that  follnw : 

1.  The  Niitional  conventions  that  make  the  nominations  of  can- 
didatc^  are  oonitttutcd  nuder  fixed  rules,  and  are  called  by  regularly 
appttinted  committees.  The  conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Dcm* 
ocratic  parties  Iwth  consist  of  four  delegates-at-Iarge  from  each  State, 
■nd  twti'c  as  niuny  district  delegates  as  the  State  has  Representatives 
in  Congrcs*. 

}.  In  ctich  State  every  political  party  participating,  nominate* 
two  Electun»-at  large,  sometimes  c-nlled  Senatorial  Electors,  and  as 
many  district  Btcctort  as  it  contains  Representative  districts.  These 
randidateft  together  make  up  itA  State  electoral  ticket.  These  two 
Hicps  are  in  no  way  tcijuircd  by  the  Constitution  or  laws,  but  lielong 
wholly  to  the  sphcri?  of  party  managrment. 

3,  On  Tur*il.-»T  fnlhiwing  thr  first  Mondny  in  November  the  Elec- 
tor* are  appointed  in  all  the  States  by  a  p^-tpulnr  election.  This  is 
jKipuUrly  callcil  the  PteMdcntial  election,  titid  it  is  so  in  fact,  if  not 
iu  law.  This  third  -step  it  taken  by  the  authority  of  Sliite  lawi*,  Con- 
gfe*iA  living  the  time.  Krom  this  time  on,  the  Constitnlion  and  laws 
Lake  exclusive  charge  of  the  process. 

4.  On  the  second  Monday  in  January  the  Electors  meet  at  their 
rc5i>ectivc  State  eapttats,  and  vote  by  ballot,  according  lo  the  consti- 
tutional provisions,  for  Prcsideut  and  Vice-President.  They  make 
three  copied  each  of  the  twollstaof  lullots,  namin(£  the  uffi.(^«»^>^Mc 
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[wrsoQs,  and  the  niiuiber  of  votes,  which  Ihcy  sign,  certify,  and  s^ol. 
One  of  these  copies  they  send  by  iu«il  to  Wushington,  nddrcsscd  lo 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  one  they  send  to  Washington  by  a 
special  messenger,  addressed  to  Uie  smnc  person  ;  and  the  third  they 
deliver  to  ihe  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  di*- 
trict  in  which  the  Electors  meet  and  vole. 

5.  On  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  the  Senate  aud  House 
of  Repreientatives  meet  iu  the  Hall  of  the  House.  The  President  i>f 
the  Senate,  in  their  presence,  opens  the  certificates  and  hands  thciii 
to  tiiB  tellersappointed  by  the  Houses,  who  read  and  count  the  votes. 
The  penion  having  the  greatest  nnmVier  of  voles,  if  a  majority  of  a\\ 
the  Elcclora  appointed,  he  declares  President-elect ;  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  voles  for  Vice-President,  if  a  majority  of 
all,  Vice-President-elect. 

6.  If  no  persons  have  snrh  mnjorilies.thcn  the  elections  golotl  c 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as  before  explained. 

475.  Irregularities  in  Elections.— Many  perplexing  riueslions 
have  arisen,  and  many  irregularities  have  occurred,  in  conducting 
Presidential  elections.  The  provision  that  no  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  Slates  shall  be  appointed 
an  Elector,  has  been  frequently  disregarded  through  inadvertence 
until  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the  error.  Sometimes  an  Electoral 
College  has  f«ile«l  ti*  meet  nnd  vote  on  the  day  appointed,  as  in  Wis- 
consin, in  1856,  owing  to  a  severe  suowstonn.  llicsc  and  other  qnes 
lions  have  been  dispose<l  of  as  they  have  arisen,  and  have  not  gener- 
ally led  to  legislation.  In  1845.  however^  Congress  coasted  that  the 
Stairs  should  by  law  provide  for  fdling  vacnncies  in  their  respective 
Colleges.  In  most  rase^.  if  not  alt.  the  Kesrislatures  have  conferred 
on  the  College  itself  the  power  of  &Uing  such  vacancies. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TIIR  QUAUKICATIONS  AND  REMOVAI,  OF  THE  PRRSI- 

DENT. 

ARTiClK  XI. 

Section  i.  Clause  5.— No  person  except  a  natural  Iwrn  ciiizen,  or 
A  citizen  of  the  riiilcd  States  at  the  time  of  tlie  ado|>lion  of  tliis 
Constitution,  sliall  tic  cligiMc  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  sliaU 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  hnvc  nltaiiird  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  audbcen  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
tl\e  United  States. 

476.  Qualifications  of  the  President. — Argiimcnts 
are  not  called  for  to  show  the  propriety  of  the  qualifications 
named,  save  in  one  point.  In  1787  there  were  tnany  dis- 
tinguished men  of  foreign  birth  in  the  country  who  had 
rendered  it  valuable  service,  and  some  of  whom,  as  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  James  Wilson,  were  members  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitulion  ;  and,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  them,  the  rule  was  so  drawn  as  to  render  such 
men  eligible  to  the  Presidency.  Residence  abroad  on  offi- 
cial duty,  as  that  of  a  minister,  is  not  a  disqualification. 

Section  1,  Clause  6. — In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  dcftlli,  resignalion,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Raid  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-I*rcsidcnt ;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  ;)roTide  for  the  ca&e 
of  rrnioval,  death,  resignation,  or  inahility,  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officeT  sliall  then  act  as  P/esidcnt. 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  «»hnll  be  elected. 

477.  The  Vice*President.— Neither  tlic  Virginia  plan  nor  the 
Jet»ey  plan  s*id  unything  about  the  officers  of  (he  Houses  of  Con- 
grcsB,  or  the  auccesaioa  to  the  X*restdenc>*  in  case  of  the  President's 
death,  removal,  etc.  The  draft  submitted  Sy  M*-  Pinckncy  pro- 
vided that  the  UouKS  ahouM  elect  their  own  oBicers,  and  that  the 
president  of  the  Senate  should  become  President  of  tlie  tTnitrd 
BUtes  in  case  of  a  vacaacy.    ILunilton's  plan  Hgrecil  wiUi  rinck> 
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ney*«,  only  he  styled  the  President  of  the  Senate  Vice-President. 
The  first  proposition  to  have  a  Vice-President  proper  was  made  whea 
the  electoral-college  plan  of  clecliug  the  President  was  under  con- 
sideration, near  the  end  of  the  Convention.  It  was  then  provided 
that  every  Elector  should  vote  for  two  candidates  far  President,  the 
candidate  having  the  largest  nnmber  of  voles  to  he  President,  if  a 
majority  of  all ;  the  one  having  the  next  largest  to  be  Vice-President, 
if  a  majority,  and  then,  to  give  the  office  dignity,  the  Vice-President 
was  made  President  of  the  Senate.  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
Pinckney's  and  Hamilton's  ideas.  The  office  was  opposed  as  unnec- 
essary, as  an  encroachment  on  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  choose  its 
own  officers,  end  as  mingling  the  legislative  and  Execntive  depart- 
ments. 

No  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  that  have  been  fullowcd  by 
etjually  important  results,  were  so  hastily  considered  by  the  Federal 
Convention  as  those  relating  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Apparently, 
the  framers  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  that  have  followed  the 
creation  of  the  office.  For  fourteen  of  the  first  one  hundred  years 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  chair  was  filled  by  Vice-Presi- 
dents.* Moreover,  it  was  the  Vice-Presidency  that  compelled  the 
adoption  of  Amendment  XII.,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

478,  Removal  of  the  President,  Etc.— Only  convic- 
tion of  impeachment  can  effect  a  removal  of  the  President, 
ia  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  A  resignation  must  be 
made  iu  writing,  and  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Wljat  constitutes  "inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office"  of  President,  has  never 
been  settled.  The  only  executive  act  performed  by  Pres- 
ident Garfield  from  July  2,  to  September  19,  1881,  was 
signing  his  name  to  an  extradition  paper.  The  question 
whether  a  case  of  inability  had  arisen,  was  much  discussed 
at  the  lime,  but  with  no  practical  result. 

479.  The  Presidential  Succession. — The  clause  de- 
volves upon  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  by  law  for  the 

I  PrffiMcat  W.  IL  Hnrriv^a,  InauEuralnl  Mrirch  4.  1S41.  dietl  April  4,  and  wa« 
•uccccd<.-d  Ity  Vice-rrciiilent  Tylt-r.  l»rc*idcut  Taylor,  inau|[uratctl  March  4,  tK%^ 
■llril  July9,  iS^,  BUtl  wasBUCCccdcd  by  Virr-Prcftidrtit  Fillinorr.  Prr<idcnt  UfN 
coin,  inaiigiirnlpd  fi^rn  Mcond  terra  MnrcJi  1.  i^rtj.rlicd  April  14,  and  wrisftnccctMrU 
by  Vice  Prcsidrtit  Ji>hu»i*>n.  Prr^fidcnl  C.nifirM,  Inaugurated  Miirch  4,  ilrti,  dicrt 
SrpteiiiJ>tr  i(».  attd  wa»  stirccnletl  by  Vli-cIYc%idcnt  Arthur.  Prcnidrnt  l|jirrUon*l 
c^liMu-l  pn)ix*«i:«l  thnl  Mr.  Tyter  shoiild  !►«•  styled  Acliiijr  Prrwidrnl.  hul  he  ile- 
clined  the  {tnipo»iUun  «inl  a«<tumrd  thr  full  title.  This  precedent  lui«  lince  been 
followed. 
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case  of  the  removal,  death,  etc.,  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  Congress  provided  in  1792  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or  in  case  there  were  no 
President  pio  tempore^  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, should  act  as  President  until  the  disability  were 
removed  or  a  President  elected.  This  law  also  provided  for 
a  special  election  to  fill  out  the  term  when  the  President 
pro  tempore  or  the  Speaker  had  succcedetl  to  the  office. 

This  act  continued  in  force  until  t8S6,  when  Congress 
passed  an  act  regulating  the  Presidential  succession.  This 
act  substitutes  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Attorney-General,  tJie 
Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  this  order,  for  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  Si>eakerof  the  House.  It  also  repeals 
the  provision  of  1792  in  regard  to  a  new  election,  so  that 
any  Cabinet  ofEcer  succeeding  fills  out  the  term  the  same 
as  the  Vice-President  does.  It  also  provides  for  calling  a 
special  session  of  Congress  within  twenty  days  of  the  time 
when  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  becomes  President,  unless 
Congress  be  in  session  at  the  time  or  is  to  meet  within 
twenty  days.  It  provides  further  that  no  Cabinet  officer 
can  succeed  unless  he  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  also  has  the  qualifications  for  the  Presidency  named  in 
clause  5  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution. 

480.  Objections  to  the  OM  Rule.— The  objeciious  to  the  rule  of 
1792,  Slid  the  iir)^umcnis  in  favor  of  the  new  rule,  as  fttateJ  in  iiiS6, 
arc  v«riou«.  One  pfMnt  is  that  the  nrvr  plan  will  1)C  more  likely  than 
Ihe  old  one  to  lea*!  tocontiiniity  of  executive  policy  ;  another  is  that 
the  Senate  is  not  certain  to  have  a  Presidcnl  p^o  te^apore,  or  the 
House  a  Speaker,  when  he  is  wanletl.  For  example,  the  Senate  had 
no  ench  PrcBident  front  March  4  to  CVtoltcr  l<>,  1H81,  while  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  no  Speaker  Trom  March  4  to  Decern- 
>Mrr  5,  of  Uie  aameyear.  Hatl  Vice- President  Arthur  died,  or  in  any 
way  t>ecome  diKC]u«1ified  to  hold  the  offtre  at  nnv  time  aflcr  March  4, 
the  Nation  would  have  hcen  without  a  Chief  Majristrmte  after  Sep 
temlwr  1q.  unleaa  »peci.il  action  hud  tK-eit  t:ikcn.  It  w.is  also  ur^ed 
tisal  the  nc%v  rale  of  succession   puts  more  lives  between  the  Hx 
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eculive  office  and  anarchy,  and  that  the  new  plan  throws  new  safe- 
guartU  around  the  President's  life. 

Section  i,  Clause  7. — The  President  shall,  at  stated  limes,  receive 
for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  hesliall  have  been  elected, 
and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

481.  Salaries, — If  the  President's  compensation  could 
l)e  increased  during  the  term  that  he  is  scr\'ing,  lie  might 
enter  into  collusion  with  uicmbers  of  Congress  to  cfitct  that 
object;  if  it  could  be  diminished,  Congress  might  reduce  it 
and  so  make  the  President  its  creature.  All  changes  there- 
fore must  he  prospective.  In  1789  the  President's  salary 
was  fixed  at  $25,000,  and  such  it  remained  until  1873  when 
it  was  raised  to  $50,000.  He  is  also  provided  with  a  fnr- 
nishetl  house.  In  1789  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President 
was  made  $5,000  ;  in  1853  it  was  raised  to  $8,000,  and  in 
1873  to  $10,000,  but  was  reduced  to  $3, 000  the  next  year. 

Section  i,  Clause  8. — Before  he  enter  ou  the  execution  of  his 
ofljce,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  afBrmation  : — 

"I  do  solemnly  .^wear  (i>r  affirm)  that  I  wIU  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  Prcaident  of  the  United  States ;  and  will,  to  the  l>cst  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales." 

482.  President's  Inauguration. —  Beyond  requiring 
him  to  take  this  oath,  and  fixing  the  day  that  he  shall 
enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  neither  the  Constitution 
nor  the  laws  make  any  provision  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  President.  All  the  rest  is  custom.  Before  taking  the 
oath,  the  Presidetit  delivers  an  inaugural  address,  but  this 
is  not  an  official  paper  and  is  not  required  !>y  law.  The 
Chief  Justice  administers  the  oath,  hut  any  magistrate 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  According  to  custom  also,  the  Vice  President 
delivers  an  address  on  taking  the  oath  of  office.  Vice- 
President  Tyler  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  Pres- 
ident's oath,  as  he  had  already  taken  the  oath  prcscril>ed 
by  law  for  the  Vice-President,  but  he  finally  consented  to 
do  so. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT. 

I'OWF.RS  AXIi  DUTIES  OF  TllU  PRESIOENT, 

Akticls  II- 

Section  a,  CUasc  i.— The  President  shall  Ijc  Commauder  iu-Chief 
of  the  army  and  uavy  of  the  Uiiirol  States,  hnd  of  the  militia  of  Ibc 
several  States  wlieii  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States  ;  be  may  mjuire  the  opinion,  iu  writiug,  of  the  priucipal  offi- 
cer in  each  of  the  Kxccutivc  departments,  \ipon  any  subject  relatin}^ 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
i;runt  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofTen«eft  against  the  United  Slates, 
except  in  casesof  impeachment. 

I.    Thr  Armv  and  tiik  Navy. 

483.  The  President  Commander-in-Chief.  — The 
effective  exercise  of  this  power  demands  unity  of  judgment 
and  proxnptntiss  of  decision  ;  while  Congress,  iK'ing  a  l)ody 
that  consists  of  two  bouses  which  debate  and  settle  ques- 
tions by  voting,  lacks  those  essential  qualities.  Still,  there 
was  some  hesitation  in  the  Convention  in  giving  it  to  the 
President,  lesl  he  use  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Such  a  contingency  is,  however,  sufficiently  guarded  against 
by  giving  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and 
support  the  army,  to  provide  and  maintain  the  navy,  to 
make  all  rules  for  the  government  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia.  The 
President  delegates  his  authority  to  command  the  army  and 
uavy,  in  actual  service,  to  officers  whom  he  selects  for  that 

purpose. 

II.    The  rARt>oM>'o  Power. 

484.  Reprieves  and  Pardons. — A  reprieve  is  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  a  sentence  already  pronounced  by 
some  court  or  tribunal ;  a  pardon  is  a  full  release  from  such 
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sentence.  The  power  to  try  and  sentence  criminals  is 
vested  in  the  courts ;  but  all  civilized  goveniments  give 
their  executives  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. 
However,  for  reasons  stated  in  another  place,  the  President 
has  no  sucli  power  in  inij)eachment  cases,  and  the  judgment 
entered  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  changed  or  set  aside. 

rn.    Trkatucs. 

Sectiou  2,  Clause  7, — He  fthnU  have  power,  by  aud  with  Uie  advice 
and  COD  sent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur.     .     .     . 

485.  The  Treaty-making  Power,— A  treaty  is  a 
solemn  compact  or  agreement  between  two  or  more  sover- 
eign states.  In  monarchies  the  power  to  make  a  treaty, 
like  the  power  to  declare  war,  is  lodged  in  the  Crown  ;  the 
legislature  a)ntroIs  either  act  oul)'  through  its  power  over 
(he  supplies.  The  great  objection  to  intrusting  this  power 
to  the  legislature  is,  that  the  requisite  secrecy  and  decision 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  thus  secured.  Still,  in  a  republic  it 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  give  it  absolutely  to  the  E.\eculive 
ns  to  give  the  war  power  to  him.  Hence  the  provision  that 
the  Senate  must  advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty  by  a  two- 
thirxls  vote  of  the  Senators  present  when  the  vote  is  taken. 

486.  Steps  in  Making  a  Treaty. — First,  the  treaty  is 
negotiated.  In  this  stage  the  Government  is  represented 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  bj'  a  minister  residing  at  a  for- 
eign capital,  or  by  a  minister  or  commissioner,  one  or  more, 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Department  of  State,  directs  the  general  course 
of  the  negotiation.  If  the  President  positively  disapproves 
of  a  treaty  when  negotiated,  he  commonly  goes  no  farther  ; 
if  he  approves  it,  oris  in  doubt  whether  to  approve  it  or 
not,  he  lays  it  I>efore  the  Senate.  The  Senate  may  approve 
or  disapprove  a  treaty  as  framed ;  it  may  propose  amend- 
ments, or  it  may  postpone  action  until  the  time  for  the  treaty 
to  go  into  effect  has  passed.  If  the  Senate  votes  to  amend, 
the  treaty  is  practically  a  new  document,  and  the  President, 
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as  well  as  the  foreign  power,  must  assent  to  it  in  its  new 
form.  Next  comes  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  a  formal 
act  by  which  the  signatory  powers  declare  that  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  the  treaty  binding  have  been  taken. 
The  time  within  which  this  may  be  done  is  commonly  stip- 
ulated in  the  treaty  itself.  Finally,  the  President  publishes 
the  treaty,  with  a  proclamation  declaring  it  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Senate  considers  treaties  in  executive  aesdon.  One  of  the  . 
ruled  govcruin;;  liucb  scssious  is,  tlijtt  all  coitfidcntinl  communica- 
tions mndr  l»y  the  President  to  the  Senate,  including  treaties,  and 
all  rcniJirk-s  vnlcs,  and  proceedings  Ihercon,  shall  l>e  kept  secret 
until  the  Scn.nle  shnll  by  resolution  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy. 
Commonly  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  consent  merely. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  President  sends  lo  the  Senate  the  nomina- 
tion of  B  special  minister  or  commissioner  to  conduct  a  negotiation. 

487.  Congress  and  the  Treaty  Power. — Although 
the  Constitution  vests  this  power  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate alone,  Congress  has  sometimes  played  an  important  part 
in  making  treaties.  In  1S03  it  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  one  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Louisiana  annexation.  It  also  authorized 
the  Florida  and  Mexican  annexations  of  iSr9  and  184S. 
In  1845  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  declared  that  the 
Republic  of  Texas  might  enter  the  Union,  either  by  a 
treaty  or  by  accepting  certain  terms  laid  down  in  the  reso- 
lution itself.  The  second  was  the  course  followed.  It  has 
been  held  that  Congress  should  always  l>e  consulted  in 
advance  when  an  annexation  of  territory  is  contemplated, 
but  this  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  Alaska.  Again,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  *'  No  money  shall  l>e  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law/'  Hence  arises  the  question,  What  shall  l>e  done  when 
a  treaty  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  money?  Does  this  ac- 
tion of  Ihe  President  and  the  Senate  bind  Congress,  or 
may  it  refuse  to  vote  the  appropriation  ?  Chancellor  Kent 
says  a  treaty  is  as  much  obligatory  upon  Congress  as  upon 
any  branch  of  the  government,  or  upon  the  people  at  lac^\ 
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while  Judge  Cooley  affirms  that  '*  It  becomes  the  duly  of 
Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriatious,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  this  is  a  duty  the  performauce  of  which 
cannot  be  coerced." 

488.  Jay's  Treaty.— The  rehittons  uf  the  Uuitcd  SUtes  aud  Eag- 
taml  had  become  »o  much  strainctl  in  179.}  that  war  between  them 
.>ecmeil  highly  probable.  So  President  Washiugtoii,  with  the  advice 
Kud  cousL-ut  of  the  Senate,  sent  John  Jay,  the  Chief  Justice,  lo  I.on- 
(I0U,  to  uegotiatc,  if  possible,  a  treaty  that  should  settle  the  questions 
iu  dispute.  WasUiugtou  was  far  from  being  satis6ed  with  the  treaty 
uegntiatcd,  but,  thinking  it  the  best  one  attainable  at  the  time,  and 
preferable  lu  longer  contention,  gave  it  his  approval.  The  Senate 
ratified  it  by  3u  to  10  votes,  Jnne  34,  1795.  The  publication  of  the 
treaty  caused  an  extraordinary  excitement  throughout  the  country, 
which  finally  cnlminated  in  a  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  iu  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House  adopted  a  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-scvcu  to  thirty-five  di^Iaiming  all  claim  of  power  10 
making  treaties,  but  .nsserling  Ihat  Congress  had  the  right  to  tleliljer- 
ate  upon  treaties  contaiuiu}^  regulations  on  subjects  placed  by  the 
Constituliou  in  its  control.  It  then  adopted  by  fif\y-one  voles  to 
forty-eight  a  resolution  that  the  treaty  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
au<l  this  ended  the  strife.  The  controversy  in  the  House  1iiuge«l  on 
an  AppropriutJou  of  Jqo.ooo  that  the  treaty  called  for.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  never  failed  to  vote  money  needed  to  give  effect 
to  treaties,  hut  it  has  always  iuHisted  that  it  did  so  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency and  not  of  obligation.  Should  it  ever  refuse,  the  result 
would  be  a  dead-lock  that  might  prove  aerious. 

489.  Scope  of  the  Treaty-making  Power.— The  i|ucstion  of  1796 
is  a  part  of  n  larger  one,  vi/..,  the  character  and  scope  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  This  is  not  defined,  and  conld  not  well  be  defined, 
in  the  Constitution,  and  we  must  go  to  the  Law  of  Nations  for  such  a 
definition.  Three  or  four  facts  will  show  that  the  power  is  >'ery  far- 
reaching. 

Mr.  Jefferson  held  the  opiuion,  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
warrant  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory,  and  he  advised  in  1S03 
that  I,ouisi««a  be  bought,  and  tliat  then  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  sanction  the  purchase.  The  chiefs  of  the  Democratic- Republican 
purty  totik  the  position,  iu  which  he  finally  ac(|U)escvd,  that  the 
tre.ity  power  covers  such  a  cnse.  This  view  has  been  generally 
nccepted.  "  The  Coustitntion  confers  absolutclyon  the  Government 
«if  Uie  T^nion  the  powers  of  making  war  nud  making  treaties,"  says 
Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  "consequently  that  Government  possesses  the 
I'ower  of   Acquiring  territory,  either  by   ciniqucst  or  by  treaty." 
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Again,  the  l*r«sident  and  Seuatc  have,  by  Ircaly,  often  re>julaled 
coiiiiiivrcial  alTaufi  with  other  uations  :  customs,  tonnage,  dmics.  and 
the  like,  and  forcijjncrs  bivc  been  nularalized  by  treaty  m  tttass^  on 
Ibe  iiuuexulioii  of  ictritor)'.  although  the  Constitution  exprcBsly  con- 
fers all  these  powers  upon  Congresa. 

490.  The  Relation  of  a  Treaty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws. — Thu  Coiistituliou,  the  laws  made  in  per- 
suattce  thereof,  and  treaties  entered  into,  are  the  supreiue 
law  of  the  land  (Article  VI.,  clause  2).  Hence  State  con- 
stitutions and  laws  in  conflict  with  a  treaty  are,  to  this 
extent,  null  and  void.'  In  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,* 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  treaty  cannot  change  the 
National  Constitution,  or  be  held  valid  if  it  is  in  violation 
of  that  instrument ;  also  that  a  treaty  tnay  supersede  a 
prior  act  of  Congress,  and  an  act  of  Congress  a  prior  treaty. 
In  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,*  the  Court  held  that  the 
act  of  Congress  excluding  Cliinese  laborers  from  tlie  coun- 
try is  constitutional,  althoui^h  contrary  to  a  treaty  pre- 
viously entered  into  with  China.  In  1798  Congress  de- 
clared the  United  States  freed  and  exonerated  from  the 
stipulations  of  all  existing  treaties  and  couveotfons  with 

France. 

IV.    T«K  Civil.  Skrvice. 

Section  3,  Clause  3. — He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  conseut  of  the  Senate,  s>ban  ap|iuint  ambassadors,  other 
public  miutsters  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  Unilcl  St;itts,  whose  appoiutnienls  are  not  here- 
in otherwise  proWdcd  for.  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ; 
but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
oflicers  as  they  think  pro]>er,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  beatlsof  departments. 

Section  2,  Clause  3. — The  ^re^ident  shall  have  power  to  611  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  liappeu  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session. 

491.  Officers  of  the  United  States.— The  Constitu- 
tion creates  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  directs  how 

1  ttauroBfrin  w.  Lrnhan,  |gg  V.  ift.  4^ 
III  Wanacr6i6. 
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they  shall  be  elected.  It  creates  Presidential  Electors,  and 
commits  the  mode  of  their  appoiiilmeut  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures. It  creates  the  President  atid  the  Vice-President, 
and  provides  for  their  election.  It  pro\'ides  also  for  a  Chief 
Justice.  Furthermore,  the  Couslitution  assumes  that  Con- 
gress will,  by  law,  provide  for  public  ministers  of  various 
grades,  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  infe- 
rior courts,  heads  of  departments,  and  inferior  officers,  and 
so  indirectly  gives  it  power  to  provide  for  them.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  Constitution  commits  the  creation 
of  offices  to  the  law-making  power.  The  rule  is  that  the 
President  caiiuot  create  offices,  or  appoint  men  to  offices 
that  have  not  been  created. 

492.  Classes  of  Officers.— As  respects  their  appoint- 
ment, officers  arc  divisible  into  three  groups. 

1.  The  Presideut  nominates,  and  by  and  with  the  con* 
sent  of  the  Senate  appoints,  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Congress  vests  the  appointment  of  many  Inferior 
officers  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  Departments. 

3.  The  President  nominates,  and  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appoints  all  officers  established  by  law 
who  do  not  fall  into  either  one  of  the  preceding  classes. 
The  heads  of  Departments,  for  <rxample,  fall  into  this  third 
class,  which  is  a  very  large  one. 

493.  Employes  of  the  Government. —(inly  a  miiiorily  of  the 
persons  eugagcd  in  llic  civil  service  are  called  ofiicere.  There  are  at 
alt  times  IhoiiSAuds  of  pcnioiis  in  ihiit  Acrv-ice  who  arc  etiiployed,  not 
appointed,  nnd  are  discharged,  not  removed.  In  this  class  are  found 
not  only  the  laborers  jn  the  navy  yards,  arBenals,  and  elsewhere,  hot 
also  many  persons  in  continuous  service  at  custom  houses  and  other 
offices,  OS  well  as  clerks  of  committees,  commisctiona,  etc. 

494.  Vesting  the  Appointing  Power. — The  Presi- 
dent appoints  his  private  secretary  and  the  clerks  of  his 
office.  The  Judges  appoint  the  officers  of  their  own  courts, 
only  the  marshaU  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
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ale.  The  appoiiitmenl  of  their  own  subordinates,  save  the 
principal  ones,  which  fall  into  the  third  clas.s,  is  vested  in 
the  heads  of  Departments.  For  example,  the  Postmaster- 
General  appoints  all  postmasters  whose  salaries  are  less 
than  $i,ooo. 

495.  Nomination  and  Confirmation. —The  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  making  appointments,  like  its 
advice  and  consetit  in  making  treaties,  is  practically  con- 
sent only.  The  President  sends  a  nomination  to  the  Senate 
in  writing  ;  the  Senate  commonly  refers  the  uumination  to 
the  committee  on  the  particular  branch  of  the  public  busi- 
ness with  which  the  officer  will  deal,  as  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  or  the  Judiciary  ;  and  then,  on  its  report,  the 
Senate  confirms  or  rejects  the  nomination.  If  the  Senate 
refuses  to  confirm,  the  President  makes  another  nomination, 
and  so  on  until  the  oflTice  i-s  filled.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  President  has  nominated  the  same  man  the  second  time. 
The  Senate  acts  on  nominations  in  executive  session.  De- 
fending this  mode  of  appointment,  Alexander  Hamilton 
said:  "The  blame  of  a  bad  nomination  falls  upon  the 
President  simply  and  absolutely  ;  the  crime  of  rejecting  a 
good  one  lies  entirely  at  the  door  of  the  Senate;  while  if  a 
bad  appointment  is  made,  the  two  participate  in  the  oppro- 
brium and  disgrace."  ' 

496.  Courtesy  of  tlic  Senate.  ^Thc  theory  of  the  Coustitution  is 
tbat  tbc  Semtte.  in  ndvtsing  ami  consciitiu);  lo  appointtneuts,  attemU 
only  to  the  merits  of  tiie  pvrsuna  iiomiualed.  The  practice  is  widely 
iIifTereuL  In  his  firftt  administration,  Washin^ou  nominated  a 
naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Savannah,  whom  ihc  Senate  refused  to 
confirm,  because  the  nominee  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  r.eorgi«.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  so  called  *'  cour- 
tesy of  the  Scnalc,"  acconling  to  which  the  Senate,  as  a  nilc,  does 
not  confirm  a  nominee  unless  he  is  accepldlde  lo  one  or  both  of  the 
Senators  from  the  State  in  which  the  office  exiUs,  provided  they,  or 
one  of  them,  t>elongs  to  the  political  party  that  for  the  time  has  a 
majority  in  the  t>ody.  This  eustotn  practically  pnls  the  Senators,  or 
■  Senator,  from  a  Stale  iu  the  room  of  the  Senate  as  an  advising 
body. 

I  The  Fcdcmliu.  Ho.  rh 
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497.  Power  of  Removal. — Save  ofiScers  convicted  on 
impeachmeul,  the  Couslilulion  says  nolliing  about  remov- 
als from  office.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  removals 
are  sometimes  necessary  for  causes  that  would  not  justify 
impcachmeut.  Who  shall  make  these  removals  ?  Hamil- 
ton suid  in  "The  Federalist,"  that  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  would  be  as  necessary  to  displace  an  ofHccr  as  to 
appoint;  him  in  the  first  place  ;  and  no  other  view  appears 
to  have  been  entertained  before  the  Constitution  went  into 
operation.     But  tbis  did  not  become  the  practice. 

While  considering,  in  17S9,  the  organization  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  removals  thoroughly.  Some  metn- 
l>ers  advocated  the  view  assertetl  by  Hamilton  the  year 
before;  others,  as  Mr.  Madison,  contended  that  the  power 
of  removal  belonged  to  the  President  alone ;  Mr.  Benson, 
of  New  York,  advocated  the  theory  that  the  President 
could  remove  at  his  own  pleasure  ;  while  still  others  held 
that  an  officer  could  not  be  removed  unless  actually  im- 
peached. The  House,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  declared  in 
favor  of  the  second  theory.  Congress  accordingly  made 
the  heads  of  the  State,  Treasury,  and  War  Departments 
removable  by  the  President  alone,  and  this  has  since  prac- 
tically been  the  rule.  The  decision  of  17S9  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  Washington, 

498.  RemovjJs  from  Office— AltliouKh  Congress  left  Ihc  causes 
for  which  removals  luijirht  be  uiaile  wholly  to  Uic  discretion  of  the 
Prtsidcnl,  there  were  only  73  rciiiovaUin  loadininistrAttons.  Wash- 
ington made  9,  John  Adorns  9.  Jcffcr^n  39,  Madison  5,  John  Quincy 
AdatuA  2,  Monroe  9.  In  this  period  the  mle  was.  that  Uic  Pnral- 
dcnt  made  removals  for  legal  and  niuml  rcuvons  only.  President 
Jackson,  in  iSjy,  introtlucctl  a  tiew  order  of  things.  In  one  year  he 
made  734  removals ;  some  of  iheiii  lo  punish  hi*  i>oIitic;il  enemies, 
some  to  reword  his  poHlicuI  friends,  and  some  to  streni.'theu  his 
piirty.  Thiswiw  ndojitin)!  in  its  widest  laniiidc  the  Ihoory  tlwil  tJie 
President  conld  remove  ot  h's  plenfiire.  The  new  method  waslx»r- 
rowcd  from  the  poUUcions  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  MarCy.  of  that 
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State,  defending  it  in  Hit  Senate  said  :  "  Wlieu  they  arc  contending 
for  victory,  tliey  avow  the  intcuttou  of  enjoying  Uic  fruits  of  it.  If 
they  are  defeated,  they  expect  to  retire  from  office.  If  t]icy  are  suc- 
cessful, they  claim  as  matter  of  n};ht  tlie  ndvntitafi^ea  of  succcfts. 
They  sec  noUiiiig  wrou^  in  Uie  rule  that  to  the  victors  belouj*  the 
si>0ils  of  the  enemy.'* 

499.  The  Spoils  System.— President  Jnckson's  course  pro<Uiced 
great  dissatisfaction.  In  1S35  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn chairman,  said  the  spoils  system  wa<i  as  perfect  a  scheme  as 
could  he  devised  forcn1arKi"K  ^^^  power  of  |>atronagc,  destroying 
love  of  country,  and  substituting  a  spirit  of  subserviency  and  nisu- 
worship,  cucouragiii}^  vice  and  discouraging  virtue,  preparing  for  the 
subversion  of  libertj*.  and  the  estabtishment  of  despotism.  An  at- 
tempt M-ns  ma<lc  to  enact  a  law  reqaiiing  the  President,  when  mak- 
ing nominations  that  would  work  removals,  to  state  the  fact  in  his 
mesSAgc,  and  to  give  the  reason  for  which  the  removals  were  made 
This  attempt  failed,  and  Presiilent  Jackson  went  on  as  before.  Presi- 
dent Van  Ruren  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  When 
the  Whigs  came  into  power  in  1S41.  although  they  had  vehemently 
denounced  the  preceding  administration  for  intro<Iucing  the  spoils 
sys't'in,  they  adopted  it;  and  from  that  day  10  tins,  when  a  change 
of  admrnlstralion  has  occorred,  and  es^wcially  when  it  lias  involved 
a  change  of  political  party,  there  have  been  numerous  removals  for 
personal,  factional,  or  political  reasons. 

500.  Civil  Service  Reform.— Soon  after  the  Civil  War  public 
attention  was  drawn  to  tlie  slate  of  the  civil  service.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reformers,  who  appeared  at  that  time,  hold  that  the  President 
should  be  free  to  choose  those  ofHccrs  that  have  to  do  with  matters 
of  public  policy,  such  as  tlie  heads  of  Departments  and  their 
princi[>a1  sulwrdinates,  from  the  party  that  has  elected  him  ;  also 
that  these  officers  should  l>e  personally  acceptable  to  him  ;  bnt  they 
contend  llial  inferior  officers  and  employes,  who  perform  routine 
duties,  should  l*e  appointed  with  so!e  reference  to  fitness  and  during 
c;oo«1  1»chavior.  They  aIso  condemn  assessments  of  money  upon 
office  holders  for  parly  purposes.  Since  1869  some  practical  reforms 
have  ticen  made  tn  the  civil  serricc. 

la  tSSj  the  Pendleton  Act  was  pa.<.sed,  of  which  these  are  the 
principal  features:  There  shall  be  competitive  examinations  of  can- 
didates in  tlie  Departments  At  Washington,  and  in  Custom-Houses 
am!  Post  Offices  having  50  clerks  ;  when  a  vacancy  in  such  a  depart- 
ment or  office  artsca,  it  shnll  l>c  filled  from  the  four  highest  on  the 
list  of  those  who  have  passer!  such  cT.iniinations ;  each  State  and 
Territory  shall  beenlitin!  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  appointments, 
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and  no  appointee  shall  be  absolutely  appointed  until  he  has  sen-ed  a 
probation  of  six  mouths.  This  act  docs  not  include  any  appoint- 
uient  that  rt'cjuircs  the  confinnation  of  the  Senate,  or  many  olhtra 
in  which  it  is  uniiecfssar>'.  .However,  the  later  Frt'sidents  have  ex- 
tLMulctl  the  AJerit  System,  as  it  is  called,  lo  many  classes  of  officers  and 
cniplnyt's  that  the  law  docs  not  specifically  eiribrace.  Tliis  has  been 
done  by  cx-jculivc  order.' 

501.  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1867.— President  Johnson  became 
involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  the  Republican  partj*,  which 
had  elected  him  to  power  and  svhicli  controlled  both  Houses  of  Con- 
ijress.  He  removed  many  officers  that  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The 
Senate  while  in  session  could  partially  prevent  such  removals  by  re- 
fusing to  coufirm  his  noiuiuees,  but  it  hud  no  cheek  on  removals 
made  in  the  recess.  So  Congress  passed,  over  the  veto,  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  contaiuiug  these  provisions:  That  the  President  might 
fiuspeud  an  officer  in  the  recess  of  Congress;  that  be  should  report 
each  suspension  to  the  Senate,  together  with  his  reasons  for  making 
it,  within  twenty  days  after  the  subsequent  assembling  of  the  Seuate  ; 
that  if  the  Senate  should  concur  with  the  President,  the  President 
might  tlieu  remove  the  officer  aud  appoint  another  one  iu  the  usual 
way  ;  that  if  the  Senate  did  not  concur,  the  suspended  officer  should 
resume  his  duties.  The  Presideut's  disregard  of  this  law  in  removing 
Secretary  Stanton  was  the  main  cause  of  his  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUitives.  Soou  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Grant,  in  1S69,  the  principal  features  of  this  law  were  repealed,  aud, 
iu  1S87,  the  remaining  ones  also. 

502.  Present  Rule  of  Removals. — In  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  can  remove  an  officer  by  nominat- 
ing, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
apj>oinling  his  successor.  The  appointee  does  not  receive 
his  commission,  or  the  incumbent  vacate  his  office,  until 
the  nomination  has  been  confirmed.  In  the  recess,  the 
President  can  remove  an  ofljcer  by  appointing  a  successor, 
who  at  once  receives  his  commission  and  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office.  If  the  Senate  refuses  at  its  next  ses- 
sion  to  confirm  the  nomination,  the  President  makes  a  sec- 
ond  one :  but  in  either  event   the  removal   is  final  and 


*  of  Uie  acurly  jno,oo«  afficrrs  anJ  rmploycfl  t>c1oniiinK  I'-*  tlie  civil  •cnrice. 
6^000  arr  jiofttni alters,  ^o.rnn  wrve  in  other  capaciitra  In  the  postal  irrvicr,  ami 
Ttfioo  nrc  IrtN)rrr^  or  wnrkmcti  Thr-  riinaiiMtrr  mc  riiiployetl  in  the  srreml 
departxncniB  of  the  r.ovcntmrul.  Al>otit  oticfourtJi  ff  Ihc  lul«l  uuiiibT.  or 
4S8CI,1*rlnitK  in  wliiil  ji  colled  tlie  Ciniasified  ScTvicr,  or  the  scnricepImrcB  hi  which 
arrftllcil  by  rxiitiiittatUmnndn-lbenileA.— 7>ii/A  Rfpe^-i  nf  tkt  Outttii  Sf(Utx  Cit^ 
Jirvicr  Cammiuwm,  /JE^tf-^. 
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absolute.  In  the  case  of  vacancies  that  occur  ia  the  recess 
of  Congress,  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
removals  made  in  the  recess.  If  the  Senate  fails  to  act  upon 
a  nomination  before  its  final  adjournment,  the  commission 
expires,  and  the  President  must  reappoint  the  incumbent 
or  appoint  some  other  person.  All  such  offices  are  vacan- 
cies in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  The  power  of  the 
President  over  the  civil  service  is  therefore  greater  in  the 
recess  than  in  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

503.  Public  Ministers. — The  term  ministers  includes 
ambassadors,  envoys  extraordinary,  or  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, ministers-resident,  commissioners,  and  charges 
if  affaires.  The  rank  of  a  minister  is  determined  by  various 
considerations,  as  the  rank  of  the  power  to  which  he  is  sent. 
Tlie  United  States  first  appointed  and  received  members  of 
the  rank  of  ambassador  in  President  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration. This  was  llie  result  of  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  Envoys  extraordinary',  or  min- 
isters plenipotentiary,  are  sent  to  some  inferior  powers,  and 
ministers-resident  to  less  important  ones.  Commissioners 
are  not  now  often  appointed,  unless  to  negotiate  special 
treaties.  The  salaries  of  ministers  range  from  $10,000  to 
f  17.500,  the  latter  being  paid  to  those  at  London.  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Ministers-resident  receive  from 
$5,000  to  $7,500.  Several  of  the  ministers  are  furnished 
with  secretaries  called  Secretaries  of  Legation, 

504.  The  Army  and  the  Navy, — The  army  and  the 
navy  also  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  appointing  power. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  law,  all  military  aud  naval 
officers  are  nominated  by  the  President,  and  appointed  by 
him  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Here  abuses  of  the  appointing  power  have  been  com- 
paratively infrequent.  Congress  enacted  in  1866:  "No 
nfficer  in  the  military  or  naval  service  shall,  in  lime  of 
peace,  be  dismissed  from  service  except  upon,  and  in  pur- 
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suance  of,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  that  effect,  or 
in  coninmi.ition  thereof." 

505.  Consuls. — The  functions  of  consuls  are  deter- 
mined by  treaties  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  appointing 
them.  Besides  '*  general  watchfulness  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  their  nation,  and  aid  to  their  countrymen  in 
securing  their  commercial  rights,**  Dr.  Woolsey  enumerates 
the  following  duties  belonging  to  them  :  legalizing  by  their 
seal|  for  use  within  their  own  country,  acts  of  judicial  or 
other  tribunals,  and  authenticating  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  among  their  countrymen  within  their  consular  dis- 
tricts ;  receiving  the  protests  of  masters  of  vessels,  granting 
passports,  and  acting  as  depositaries  of  ships'  papers  ; 
reclaiming  deserters  from  vessels,  providing  for  destitute 
sailors,  and  discharging  such  as  have  been  cruelly  treated  ; 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  stranded  vessels,  and  ad- 
ministering on  personal  property  left  within  their  districts 
by  deceased  persons,  when  no  legal  representative  is  at 
hand.*  Although  consuls  are  not  ranked  as  ministers,  they 
are  sometimes  charged  with  diplomatic  duties.  The  Presi- 
dent appoints  some  thirty  consuls-geueral,  and  about  300 
cotisuls  and  consular  agents.  A  consul-general  exercises  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  consuls  of  his  government 
within  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  Consuls  at  minor 
posts  receive  their  compensation  in  consular  fees  ;  those  at 
the  important  posts  receive  regular  salaries,  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $6,000.  and  pay  the  fees  over  to  the  Treasury. 

506.  President's  Relation  to  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Constitulinn 
empowers  the  Presidoul  to  itomiiiale.  and  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint,  amb«-vu»Jors,  other  pntilic  mini&tcrs,  and 
consuls.  lie  nce<l  not  wait  until  Congress  shuU  by  law  create  Uicse 
offices.  Still,  llierenre  two  effective  chrcks  upon  this  power  :  The 
ScnAtc  must  consent  to  the  appointment,  and  Congress  must  rote  the 
salary.  This  power  has  been  the  subject  (if  controversy  Ivtwcen  llic 
Executive  and  Congress,  as  in  tlie  adminislraliniis  of  Prcsidenl* 
Jackson  nnd  Grant.  In  the  latter  case,  General  Garfield  and  others 
argued  tu  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Conalitulion  create* 

1  Itttrmfttionni  Law,  p.  im  <^h  CdUton). 
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tliplommtic  offices,  and  that  the  President  can  appoint  as  many  men 
to  fill  them  as  he  sees  fit,  suhject,  of  course,  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tion!!. 

V.      MiSCULUtNBOUS  POWBRS. 

Section  3. — He  shall  from  time  to  lime  give  to  the  Congr'-ss  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  cousidera- 
tioo  such  measures  as  be  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he 
m.iy.  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  nouses,  ov  either  of 
them,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  res]>ect  to  the 
lime  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  .ut  be  shall 
think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ter* ;  he  shall  lake  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

507.  The  President's  Message. — The  message  deliv- 
ered at  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  Congress  pre- 
sents an  outline  history  of  the  Government  for  the  year, 
with  the  President's  views  and  recommendations,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  other  papers  collectively  known  as  the  Executive 
Documents.  Special  messages  relate  to  special  questions. 
The  communications  in  which  the  President  nominates 
officers,  and  in  ^vhich  be  gives  the  reasons  why  he  refuses 
to  sign  bills,  are  also  called  special  messages. 

Presidents  Washington  and  Adams  delivered  their  ananal  ad- 
drvaaes  in  person  to  the  two  Houses  in  joint  assembly,  anfl  each 
Honac  made  a  format  reply.  This  procedure  was  in  imitation  of  the 
ceremony  attending  the  opening  of  Parliameut.  President  Jeffersoi' 
adopted  the  simpler  expedient,  which  his  successors  have  followed, 
of  sending  to  each  House  a  copy  of  a  written  message  to  be  read  by 
the  clerk  or  secretary.  President  Washington  sometimes  met  the 
Senate  in  person  to  confer  upon  executive  business ;  and  it  was  tlie 
original  expectation  that  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Upper  House  wonM  be  more  intimate  tJban  they  have  proved  to  be  in 
practice.  Even  now,  however,  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate provides  that  "  when  the  President  of  the  United  State  shall  meet 
the  Senate  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  con  side  r£>  lion  of  executive 
business,  he  shall  have  a  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Presiding  Officer** 

508.  Special  Sessions. — Presidents  John  Adams,  Jefierfion,  Mad- 
ison, Van  Bviren,  W.  H.  Harrison.  Pierce,  l,incoln,  Hayes,  and  Cleve- 
land have  fonnd  it  necessary  to  call  snch  sessions.  The  Senate  has 
ottcn  been  called  ia  special  session  to  traoBsct  executive  btuiness, 
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but  the  House  of  Represeutntives  has  never  been  called  alone.  It  U 
now  the  custom  for  n  President,  a  few  days  before  he  reliies  from 
office,  to  issue  a  proclamaliou  calling  the  Senate  together  imme- 
diately following  the  iuuuguration  of  bis  successor.  This  gives  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore^  t^"*^  the 
Presiilent  an  opportunity  to  nominate  his  Cabinet  and  other  officers. 
No  President  has  ever  had  occasion  to  ailjonrn  Congress.* 

509.  Reception  of  Ministers. — The  reception  of  a 
minister  is  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  country  that 
he  comes  from  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  nations. 
This  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  President's  reception, 
but  Congress  can  no  doubt  reverse  such  recognition.  No 
nation  is  obliged  to  receive  as  a  minister  any  man  whom 
another  nation  may  choose  to  send  to  it ;  the  man  him- 
self must  be  an  acceptable  person  (persona  grata,)  A 
minister,  on  arriving  in  Washington,  sends  his  papers  to 
the  State  Department,  and  in  dtietime  it  is  signified  to  him 
that  he  will  or  will  not  be  received.  In  the  former  case,  he 
visits  the  White  House,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  introduces  him  to  the  President.  Redelivers  an 
address  to  the  President,  and  receives  from  him  a  reply. 
He  thus  becomes  the  accredited  representative  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  United  Stales. 

510.  The  Right  of  Dismissal.— A  minister  may  be 
dismissed  for  various  reasons.  The  two  governments  may 
no  longer  have  a. good  understanding,  the  government  to 
which  the  minister  has  been  sent  may  no  longer  consider 
the  country  from  which  the  minister  comes,  a  nation,  or  the 
minister  may  become  an  unacceptable  person  {pnsona  non 
graia).  For  a  government  to  send  a  minister  his  papers,  is 
considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

1  Parllnnient  doe«  not  convene  at  a  Ume  fixed  l>y  law,  or  odJfMim  or  Its  own 
niolinn.  11  u  convened  and  (irutogiird  by  the  Crown.  However,  Ihe  Uw  requirrs 
that  there  shall  b«  at  Icaxt  one  sewioo  every  year,  and  this  coranionly  begins  in 
Fcbninry.  The  Icgat  Iliiiit  of  n  p;irliameut  in  veveu  ymtt,  1>ul  this  !•  rarely 
rcncherl.  The  Crown  has  fmwer  todufinlve,  nd  well  an  to  convoke  nnd  proraptc 
I'arlUincnl,  nnd  Ihls  it  doefi  almost  In\-arialtly  before  the  legal  limit  ha^  expired. 
In  *iich  cnne»,  writ*  uf  clcclions  for  a  new  Houw:  o(  Commons  uiii»t  Issue  withia 
Tony  day«or  thcdicoolDtion.  The  aTtnge  life  of  a  pftrtiunent  in  this  ceutny 
hu  been  lest  than  fonr  yean.  / 
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Prerident  Washington  dismissed  M.  Genet,  tlic  rreiicli  miui»lrr, 
in  1793,  for  meddJiutj  ill  political  matters,  and  President  Cleveland 
dismissed  Lord  Sackville,  in  1S88,  for  a  similar  offense.  Sevcrnl 
lutions  have  recalletl  miniaters  on  the  request  of  our  Government. 
Prance  recalled  M.  Ponssin,  in  1S49;  England,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  1809, 
and  Sir  John  Crampton,  in  1S56;  Rus.sia,  M.  Catacaz^,  iu  1873. 

51X.  To  Execute  the  Laws  and  Commission  Offi- 
cers.— The  President  must  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  For  this  ptirpose  he  is  clothed  with  ample 
power.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Hxeculive  Department  of 
the  Government ;  he  appoints  officers ;  he  is  in  close  rela- 
tions with  Congress ;  he  is  coratnandcr-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  on  emergencies  can  call  out  the  militia 
of  the  Stales.  Moreo\'er.  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in 
his  commissioning  all  officers,  civil,  military,  and  naval. 


CHAPTER  XXXITT. 
THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Article  n. 

5x2.  Creation  of  Such  Departments  Assumed. — 
The  first  and  second  clauses  of  section  2,  Article  11..  quoted 
above,  are  the  only  clauses  of  the  Constitution  that  men- 
tion executive  departments.  Tlie  clauses  assume  that  they 
will  be  created,  and  by  implication  confer  power  to  create 
them.  In  fact,  several  such  departments  existed  under  the 
Confederation.  The  numl>er,  the  names,  and  the  functions 
of  these  departments  were  wisely  left  to  the  discretion  of  fl 
Congress.  Eight  have  l>eeu  created,  and  their  history  and 
organization  throw  much  light  on  the  growth  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  on  the  distribution  of  executive  business.  The 
heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  receive  the  same  sal- 
ary, $S,ooo. 

513.  Department  of  State. — The  Continental  Con- 
gress took  the  first  steps  toward  the  creation  of  such  a 
department.  In  1775  it  created  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Correspondence,  afterwards  called  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Affairs;  in  1781  it  established  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which,  presided  over  first  by  R.  R.  Liv- 
ingston and  then  by  John  Jay,  transacted  its  foreign  busi- 
ness down  to  1789.  In  July  of  that  year  the  new  Congress 
established  a  new  department  of  the  same  name,  but  soon 
changed  the  name  to  Department  of  State,  which  it  has 
since  l)ome. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  duties  are  not  very  strictly  de* 
fined  by  law,  and  cannot  be.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  he  executes  duties  relative  to  correspondence, 
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commissions,  or  instructions  to  or  with  public  ministers  or 
consuls  lo  or  from  the  United  Slates.  The  originals  of 
treaties,  laws,  and  foreign  correspondence,  together  with  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  which  he  aflBxes  to  documents 
that  require  it,  are  in  his  custody.  He  also  authenticates 
the  President's  proclamations  with  his  signature.  But  his 
principal  business  is  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country,  under  the  President's  direction.  The  Department 
of  State  is  the  first  of  the  Departments  in  dignity,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  sometimes  called  the  Premier  in  imita- 
tion of  the  English  Premier,  is  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 

514.  Department  of  the  Treasury.— The  first  steps 
leading  to  this  department  were  also  taken  in  1775.  In 
1 78 1  a  Finance  Department  took  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  which  in  177S  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Treas- 
ury Ofl&ce  of  Accounts.  Robert  Morris,  to  whose  financier- 
ing the  country  owed  so  much,  was  the  first  Superintend- 
ent of  this  Department.  The  present  Department  was 
established  by  Congress  in  September,  1789.  It  is  the 
most  complex  and  extensive  of  all  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot  be  a  person  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  commerce.  He  proposes  plans  for  the 
public  revenues  and  credit;  prescribes  the  form  of  keeping 
the  public  accounts ;  makes  reports  anuually  of  the  state  of 
the  finances,  and  special  reports  from  time  to  time  as  called 
Upon,  or  as  the  exigencies  of  afTiirs  require;  superintends 
the  collection  of  the  revenue;  issues  warrants  upon  the 
Treasury  for  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  various 
purposes,  and  performs  all  such  duties  connected  with  the 
fiscal  business  of  the  Goveniment  as  the  law  requires. 

515.  Bureaus  ia  the  Treasury  Department.  -There  are  in  the  I)e 
partnient  the  offices  of  the  First  and  Second  ComptFollers;  of  First. 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fiflb,  and  Sixth  Auditors;  of  Uic  TrcHi*uicr. 
Register,  Conimisaioner  of  CuAtonis,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Ccrmmissioner  of  Iniemal  Rc^'enur,  atid  Directoni  of  Statistics, 
of  the  Mint,  and  Bureau  of  Kngrsring  snd  Printing.  In  the 
offices  of  the  Auditor*  the  accounts  of  the  diflTcrcot  branchcn  of  the 
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public  service  are  auilited,  aa  the  accounts  of  the  Navy  Dcpartiuen 
iu  that  of  the  Fourth  AutUtor,  and  the  accouuts  of  the  War  Dcpart- 
meul  in  that  of  the  Third  Auditor;  the  two  Comptrollers  examine 
the  accounts  ttiat  the  Auditors  have  pflsscd  upon,  and  certify  theni  to 
the  Register.  The  Register  keeps  all  accounts  of  receipts  aud  expeud- 
iturcs,  and  is  the  book-keeper  of  the  Government.  The  Treasurer 
receives  aud  keeps  the  moneys  of  the  United  Slates,  and  pays  them 
out  ou  warrants  drawn  by  the  proper  officers.  The  Couimissiouer  of 
Customs  looks  after  the  customs,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cuireocy 
after  the  circulation  of  the  National  Banks,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  supervises  that  branch  of  the  service,  while  the 
duties  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics,  of  Engraving  aud 
Printing,  and  of  the  Mint  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles. 

516.  Department  of  War. — This  Department  also 
autedates  the  Coustitution.  As  now  organized,  it  dates 
from  August  7,  17S9.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  charge 
of  military  afiairs,  under  the  President ;  he  has  the  custody 
of  all  army  records,  the  superintendence  of  purchases  of 
military  supplies^  the  direction  of  army  transportation,  the 
distribution  of  stores,  the  oversight  of  the  signal  service, 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  supply  of 
arms  aud  munitions  of  war. 

The  Department  contains  ten  bureaus,  the  names  of  which  indi- 
cate the  duties  of  their  heads,  viz.:  The  atTices  of  the  Adjulaul,  Quar- 
termaster. Commissary,  Paymaster^and  Surgeou-Geiierals  ;  the  ofBcea 
of  the  Chief  of- Kngiueers,  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Signal  Office,  and 
the  Bureauof  Military  Justice.  The  Military  Aca*lemy  at  West  Point, 
established  in  i3o2,  is  also  uuder  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 

5x7.  The  Department  of  Justice.— The  Office  of  the 
Attorney-General  was  established  in  1789,  and  was  reorgan* 
i/.ed  as  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1870.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  the  responsible  law-adviser  of  the  President  and 
the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  law  provides  that  uo  head  of  a  Department  shall  employ 
attonicys  or  counsel  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
when  in  need  of  counsel  or  advice  he  shall  call  upon  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  attcud  to  the  same.  The  officers  of  the  Department 
must  pass  upon  all  titles  to  land  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
forts  or  public  buildings.  They  must  also  prosecute  or  defend  all 
5uit4  in  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Cooxt  of  Claims,  to  which  the  United 
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States  is  a  party.  Besides  the  Attomcy-Gciieral,  the  officers  of  tbc 
Dcpartmeut  arc  the  Solicitor-Geuersl,  four  xVuistAUt  Attorney-Ccu- 
ermU,  two  Solicitors  of  the  Treasury,  a  Solicitor  of  Intcroat  Revenue, 
a  Naval  SoUcitori  and  au  EKamiuer  of  Claims  for  the  DeparLment  of 
State.  The  Pistrict  Attorneys  of  the  several  judicial  districts  are  also 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Attorn cy -General. 

5x8.     Post-Office  Department.— The  Post-Office  De- 

parttuetit  is  the  oldest  Executive  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  July,  1775,  nearly  a  year  before  independence 
was  declared,  the  Continental  Congress  created  a  general 
post-office,  and  chose  Dr.  Franklin  Postmaster-General. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  intrusted  the  establishing 
and  regulating  of  the  post-office  from  one  State  to  another 
throughout  the  United  Slates  to  Congress.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Government  in  17S9,  the  post-office  was 
continued,  and  it  was  not  until  1794  that  Congress  created 
the  present  Department.  Its  head  is  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who  controls  a  larger  patronage  than  any  other  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Government. 

The  operations  of  the  Department  are  shown  by  their  dislribatiou 
among  ihe  four  Assistiml  Poslmaslers-General. 

The  First  Aisistani  has  charge  of  the  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence, the  money-order  system,  the  postal-money  order  system,  in- 
cludiu}(  the  International  money  order  correspondence,  the  dead- 
letter  office,  and  the  divisions  of  free  delivery  and  post-office  supplies. 

The  Sciond  Asiiitaut  has  the  arrangement  of  the  mail  service  and 
placin;^  the  same  under  contract,  embrakUng  frequency  of  trips,  mode 
of  conveyance,  times  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  mails,  etc. 

7>/*  jliird  A'isistiiHt  is  charged  with  the  fm-incial  |}usincBs  of  the 
departmem.  He  has  oversight  also  of  the  division  of  poistage  stamps, 
etc..  and  the  special  delivery  system. 

Tfte  Fourth  Assistant  is  charged  with  preparing  cases  for  the 
establishment,  discontinuance,  and  change  of  name  of  iwat-ofTices, 
the  appointment  uf  postmasters,  the  filing  of  bonds  nnci  oaths,  the 
Uautn>i  of  conmussiooa,  and  oversight  of  poat-ofBcc  ui?pectors  and 
mail  depredations.^ 

519.  Department  of  the  Navy. — Under  the  Confed- 
eration, the  management  of  the  navy  was  given  to  the  War 
Office,  which  also  controlled  it  for  some  time  under  the 
Constitulion.  Congress  created  the  present  Departme^it 
April  30,  1798.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  required  to 
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execute  such  orders  as  lie  shall  receive  from  the  Presideiit 
relative  to  the  procuremeut  of  uaval  materials,  and  the  cou- 
sti'uction,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  all  other  matters  connected  Tvith  the  navy. 

The  bureaus  are :  Yards  aad  Docks ;  Kquipment  and  Rccniit- 
iiig ;  Navigation;  Ordnance;  Jlediciiic  and  Surgery;  Provisions 
and  Clothiug: ;  Steam  Engineering;  Construction  and  Repairs.  The 
United  States  Navnl  Academy,  located  at  Auuapolia,  Maryland,  es- 
tablished in  1846,  is  also  under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Department. 

520.  Department  of  the  Interior. — An  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  3,  1S49,  established  this  Department, 
It  is  made  up  mainly  of  various  offices  that  had  before  be- 
longed to  other  Departments,  and  is  less  homogeneous  than 
the  others.  The  Patent  Office  and  the  Census  Office  had 
belonged  to  the  State  Department ;  the  Land  Office,  to  the 
Treasury  Department ;  the  Pension  Office,  to  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  ;  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  the  War 
Department :  while  the  President  himself  had  had  charge 
of  the  Public  Buildings.  The  heads  of  these  several  offices 
are  all  styled  Commissioners,  except  the  head  of  the  Land 
Office,  who  is  called  the  Sua^eyor-General,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census.  In  1867  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  created,  but  the  next  year  it  was  abolished,  and 
tt  bureau  styled  the  Office  of  Education  was  established  in 
the  Interior  Department.  The  head  of  this  office  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  principal  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  is  to  collect  facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to 
education  and  schools,  and  to  report  annually  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  together  with  such  views  and  recom- 
mcudations  as  will  subserve  the  interests  of  education. 

521.  Department  of  Agriculture. — A  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so-called,  was  established  at  Washington  in 
1862.  It  was  neither  an  Executive  Department  nor  a 
bureau  in  such  Department.  It  was  like  the  Department 
of  Education  as  originally  created.  The  law  creating  this 
Department  declares  that  its  general  design  and  duties 
'*  jihall  be  to  diffuse  amoug  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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userul  information  on  suUjccls  connected  with  agriculture 
in  the  most  general  and  compreliensive  sense  of  that  term, 
and  to  procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  among  the  peo- 
ple new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants."  It  was  put  m 
charge  of  a  Conimissiouer  of  Agriculture.  In  1889  Con- 
gress made  it  one  of  the  Executive  Departmeuts,  and  placed 
it  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Weather 
Dureau  is  iu  this  Departmeut. 

522.  The  Cabinet,— The  heads  of  lb eM  eight  DepartmentB  are 
populnrly  called  the  Cabiaet.  The  uume  is  not  found  iu  the  Consli- 
tutiou  or  laws,  nor  is  the  Cabinet  itself  in  any  wava  legal  body.  The 
law  creates  the  Dopartuieuts,  defines  the  duties  of  their  heads,  and 
the  Constitution  empowers  tbe  President  to  require  their  opiuions  in 
writing  concerning  alt  subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  several 
oflices.  The  fretjuent  meeting  of  these  officers  as  a  council,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Presidentv  lo  discuss  executive  busine&s,  is  con- 
ducive to  unity  and  strength  of  administration ;  but  such  meetings, 
aud  the  idea  that  these  executive  oflficers  constitute  a  cabinet*  rest 
wholly  upon  usage.  Washington  called  these  heads  together  for 
tbii^  purpose,  and  the  precedent  thus  set,  which  be  borrowed  from 
Hnglaud,  hfis  been  since  followed.  The  Cabinet,  aa  such,  has  no 
legal  duties  to  perform.  The  President  defers  more  or  less  to  its 
advice,  hut  is  not  obliged  to  follow  it  in  any  particular.  The  Con- 
stitution holds  him,  and  not  his  advisers,  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  executive  business.  At  the  same  time,  the  heads  of  De- 
partments are  legally  responsible  so  far  as  their  duties  are  defined 
by  law.  At  first  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War,  and  the  Attorney-General.  The  Post- 
master-General  did  not  become  a  member  until  tbe  administralion 
of  General  Jackson.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  tbe  Interior, 
aud  of  Agriculture  hecime  members  on  tbe  creation  of  their  respect- 
ive Departments.  No  official  reconl  is  made  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  its  conclusions  are  recommendatory  only.  Neither  ia 
tbe  President's  office  an  office  of  record  ;  all  executive  records  aiv 
kept  in  the  several  Departments  through  whose  heads  the  executive 
boshica*  is  transacted. 

525,  Executive  Responsibility. — VnHous  efforts  were  made  in 
the  Federal  Conventiou  to  distribute  Exccuti%'e  power  aud  responsi- 
bility. One  was  the  proposition  already  consulervd  to  constitute  a 
plural  executive.  Another  was  that  the  President  Uiould  have  a 
privy  council,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  tbe  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chief-Justice*  and  the  heads  of 
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the  Exectilivc  Dtpartments,  whose  duty  it  sboulj  be  to  advise  him  in 
such  matters  respeoliug  Uie  execution  of  his  office  as  }ie  should  think 
proper  to  lay  before  tht-m.  but  their  advice  should  uol  be  biuding, 
nor  affect  his  respouslbility  for  the  measures  that  be  should  adopt. 
The  Virginia  plau  proposed  that  the  Executive  and  a  conveuieut 
number  of  the  Judiciary  should  compose  a  council  of  rerision,  to 
examiue  every  act  of  Cougress  before  it  took  effect,  aud  that  the  dis- 
sent of  the  said  council  should  amount  to  a  rejection  of  such  act 
unless  it  were  again  passed.     Happily,  these  propositions  all  failed. 

524.  Articles  I.  and  II. — There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  -ways 
in  which  the  statesmen  of  17S7  treated  the  Legislative  and  the  Execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government,  The  first  occupies  in  the  Consti- 
tution more  tlian  double  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  second, 
and  the  language  employed  is  also  more  specific  and  definite.  Part 
of  the  explanation  of  this  disparity  is  tlie  fact  that  the  legislative 
power,  by  its  very  nature,  is  more  fundamental  than  the  executive 
power  ;  while  the  executive,  also  by  its  very  nature,  is  incapable  of 
as  strict  definition  and  limitation  as  the  other.  The  facts  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  thus  slates  are  not  acciilcutal  but  natural;  "The 
powers  of  the  Executive  department,  explicitly  and  emphatically 
concentrated  in  one  person,  are  vastly  more  extensive  and  compli- 
cated than  those  of  the  Legislative.  The  language  of  the  instru- 
ment in  conferring  legislative  authority  is,  '-4//  legblative  power 
herein  granted  shall  Ik:  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.*  Itut 
the  executive  authority  is  unreserved  in  terms, — '  Th^  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Untied  Slates  of 
America.'  '*  The  more  carefully  the  Executive  power,  as  Consti* 
luted  by  the  Constitution,  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  development 
of  the  Nation,  the  greater  will  its  range  of  application  appear  to  be. 
It  IB  admitted  that  the  President  of  the  l-nilcd  States,  although 
clecte<land  holding  his  office  for  bnt  a  limited  term,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  executive  officers  on  the  gloljc. 

NoTK-— The  aullior  of  "  The  Source*  of  tliu  Con-stituliou  "  prints  some  iiiur»  «. 
ing  notes  of  n  coDVL-ntalinn  held  uitli  Hic-1'rcjlitlcul  Hayct,  ScptemlKrr  30,  iKi4. 
An  •it*rid(nn\:iit  of  iheK  noU^  i^  civcu. 

RcfrrrlnK  tothraL-li-.-ii  of  II  I'rrtidciU  iiidepciulritlty  of  llie  ndvlcc  of  the  Cabi- 
net, he  said  he  himself  and  other  IVc^lUeuls  bnd  «u  acted  occi(si»ually.  Aslu 
the  gcuenit  relations  of  the  Cvhltiet,  frcsideiita  were  nustcra  of  (be  situation. 
not  paly  by  Ihw,  btit  by  llie  faot  thftt  Caltinet  ofnccn  were  ui>pointed  by  and  Were 
dependent  upon  the  Executive.  Tbecu«toin  of  the  post  had  varied;  aonie  I'reu- 
dents  had  been  more  Inflncncf'd  by  their  Cabinets  than  oLherv;  l*Tcsidetit  nu- 
chnnnn  wan  much  vnirrird  Try  his  Ciil'inel,  Tx-cftutte  not  Mrong  euongb  to  in«i»l  oti 
hinown  wrill.  On  the  other  hntid,  rrcstdcnt  Lincoln  had  decided  on  his  Uni«0^ 
paiion  Prodamnilon  without  couautlioK  hi*  Cabinet,  to  whom  he  read  it  over 
tnerely  for  BUKSvalion  niid  atnetidmcnL.    lie  (Preaidcot  lioyea)  bad  once  decided 
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a  lueaaurt.ovt'millux  hU Cabinet.  Hcknrw  thctn  to  bco|ipnacd  toiland  did  not 
ank  thrirvlcwn  l>ul  nnnuuncrd  bis  own  policy  andean  led  it  ijut.  In  lUHttcrsnl 
a  DciwtrtmcDt,  he  rhvc  Krcnicr  wctuht  Iw  ihc  opiiilun  of  Ihr  SccteUry  of  Iltdl 
Dcpittlmcut  il  the  Sccfctaty  o|iiKjsrU  lii.t  uwn  views;  tiut  on  two  occ<uinn»  he  had 
deiidcd  nnd  carried  out  ninltrra  ajfainiit  the  »i*hc*  of  the  Secretary  of  the  t>e- 
partincnt  affected.  He  had  douc  so  in  the  case  of  Ids  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
whuM:  opinion  he  usiuUy  valnnL  In  each  caae,  kuowing  the  certainty  of  diverse 
vlewK  from  the  Secretary,  he  hud  uot  ndked  tha<i«  views,  tmt  had  aunouiice.1  to 
the  Secretary  b(a  own  policy  and  deci«iun.  As  to  whether  the  ITcsldcut  or  the 
Sccrrtaiiea  usually  iBUiate<l  husiur&s  at  mcrLintfl  of  the  Cabinet,  he  Mid  that 
there  waa  no  anifomi  practice  ;  but  that  every  Secretary-  was  full  of  ideas  aa  to 
blaown  Department.  When  winhiiiR  to  introduce  n  measure,  the  Secretary  usually 
O^nMilled  the  Prr«ident  privately.  If  the  I'Tc^idcnt  dlnfavored  the  proposed 
meuAurr,  it  waa  of  oonrse  dropped.  In  fact,  no  measures  could  succeed  except  by 
Che  Prrsldcnt'a  own  act  In  eltber  introducing  them  or  approving  Ihcm. 

Few  writers  or  public  persons  ha\*e  uaderstood  the  real  power  of  the  Aiaerlcan 
Bxrcutivc.  rractlcally,  the  Preaidenl  has  the  Nation  in  hia  hand.  He  iacom- 
mauder-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  has  control  of  forrifB  affairs.  He 
could  at  any  time  force  Congress  into  war  with  forrifn  powerm.  The  complicated 
relations  with  forriKn  powers  rrmlered  Ihia  always  easy.  By  law.  Congress  had 
the  power  to  declare  war.  but  the  real  power  was  with  the  Executive ;  if  but  once 
war  ealals.thc  I'rcsidcnt  has  the  "war  powcra,"aud  noinaohosdefinrd  what  those 
arr.  or  placed  a  timlt  on  them.  The  Kxenitlve  power  w  largr  because  not  defined 
in  the  Constitution.  The  real  test  has  never  come,  because  the  Presidents  have, 
down  to  the  preacnt,  been  coescrvaLivc,  or  what  mifihl  be  called  consdcntioat 
men,  and  have  kepi  within  limited  ninxe.  There  is  an  unwritten  law  of  usage 
that  has  come  to  repdate  an  averaire  administration ;  but  if  a  Napoleon  ever 
t>rcarae  Prrsidrut.  be  could  make  the  Kxrcutlvr  almost  what  he  .wished  to  moke 
It  The  war  power  of  I^rcsidcnl  L4Dcoln  went  to  lengths  which  could  «arcrly  be 
•ttrpasaed  In  despotic  principle.  President  Lincoln  had  been  practically  a  dicta- 
tor. The  acopc  of  the  power  had  never  been  really  realized,  and  that  the  practical 
use  of  power,  even  by  an  ordinnrily  strong  Presiilent,  wasgrcstcr  than  the  books 
cv«r  described.  Much  of  the  legislation  of  Congreas  ia  ordinarily  initiated  by 
the  t*TT>idcnt.  The  Constitution  did  not  provide  for  this,  bat  in  practice  it  isdonc. 
A  lar^  part  of  legislation  waa  first  considered  in  Cabinet,  and  tnen  started  In 
ConcTcas  by  contact  privately  bctwera  the  Hecretariea  and  the  Committees  of 
Coogreaa.  The  President's  mcosage  is  without  1ef[at  force,  aud  CoogrcM  cm  be 
fnflneBOcd  by  it  or  not  ns  it  sr«s  fit ;  but  ifonc  were  to  compare  the  messages  with 
legfislalioiia.  It  will  be  found  that  legislation  largely  rr«ullcd  from  the  suggestions 
of  mcMagt*  Realty,  the  meaaagc  made  a  public  statement  of  mattrrs.  which, 
lesBB  officially,  were  prcasrd  upon  Congress  by  Cabinet  Ministers.  While  il  was  a 
bet  that  DO  regular  chnnnel  of  ncccaaary  legislative  initiative  was  possessed  by 
lh«  Prraldcni.  he,  nevertheless,  did  initiate  a  large  proportion  of,  tonictirues  the 
leading.  Icglstnlinn  of  bta  administratloci.  fie  had  also  a  certain  amount  uf  In* 
flurnerin  preventing  legislation  that  waa  di«ta*4eful  tcihim.orevrn  In  Oinptng 
and  amending  hills  la  Cungiesa,  by  Intimating  unofficially  his  disapproval  and 
poMtble  veto.— Page  165,  Wwy, 
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Article  III. 

RSKHRKNCKS. 

The  following  special  refereaces  will  be  foiuicl  useful ;  Th^ 
writings  of  John  MarsJutH,  etc.  (A  compilation  of  his  great  consti- 
tutional decisions  ;  Coxe,  Judiciaf  fhwcr  and  Unconstitutional  Ltf;- 
istatioM:  Constitutional  tfistoty  of  the  United  States  as  seen  in  ihi* 
drveioptmtU  of  American  iaw.  A  course  of  tcdurcs  Ik-fore  tht  Ihliti- 
cal  Science  Association  of  the  Uniinsity  of  Michi^^^an  (Tlioiuas  M. 
Cooley,  Henry  Hili'hcock,  George  W.  Biildle,  Charles  A.  Kent,  and 
Daniel  H.  Chamberlain);  Sieveus^  Sources  of  t/t4  ConstitutioH^  Chaff- 
ter  Vn. 

525.  The  Period  of  the  Confederation, — The  ninth 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  made  Congress  the  court 
of  last  resort  on  appL'al  in  all  disputes  and  differences  between 
two  or  more  Stales  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction^  or 
any  other  cause  whatever.  The  same  article  also  gave  Con- 
gress authority  to  establish  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  courts  fur 
reviewing  and  determining  finally  all  cases  of  captures. 
Congress  acted  in  the  first  capacity  on  one  or  more  occasions, 
and  also  organized  courts  such  as  the  second  provision 
called  for.  But  neither  Congress  nor  these  courts  had  the 
power  to  execute  their  ju<Hcial  judgments  when  they  were 
qtiestioned.  The  State  courts  even  construed  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Evils  both  numerous  and  serious  resuhed 
from  this  state  of  things.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  all  the 
plans  of  government  laid  before  the  Convention  proposed  a 
Judicial  department  of  equal  rank  and  dignity  with  the  Leg- 
islative and  Executive  departments.' 

I  Oa  this  tO|itr,  consult  Jamraon:     Eiiay%  an  tkt  Ctfnititmttomat  Hi^tfry  .if  ekf 
U  S.,  "Tbc  Prcdeccworof  the  Bupreoic  Court.*' 
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Scctiou  I. — Tbejuilicifll  powcruf  the  United  StAtetfsliftll  be  vested 
iq  oue  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  tbc  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of 
the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall^  at  stated  limes,  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation  which  shall  not  \)c  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

526,  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. — The  Constitution  itself 
created  the  Jtidicial  deparlnieul  of  the  Governuient.  It  said 
there  should  be  one  Supreme  Court,  and  defined  its  juris- 
diction. But  the  creation  of  inferior  courts,  and  all  matters 
of  detail  in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.  Congress  gave  these  provisions  effect 
by  enacting  llie  Judiciary  Act,  approved  by  President  Wash- 
ington September  24,  17S9.  This  act  has  undergone  minor 
changes,  but  in  its  essential  features  it  still  stands,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice,  who  drew  the  hill,  and  to  the  first  Con- 
gress. 

527.  Provisions  of  the  judiciary  Act.  —  This  act 
provided  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  consist  of  five 
Associate  Justices  in  addition  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  that 
it  should  hold  two  sessions  annually  at  the  seat  of  govern- 

I  raent.     It  provided  for  District  Courts  to  be  held  by  District 

Judges,  to  sit  four  times  a  year,  each  district  to  consist  of  a 

I  State  or  some  defined  portion  of  a  State.     It  also  created 

I  three  Circuit  Courts,  each  one  to  sit  twice  a  year  iu  each  of 

the  several  districts  composing  it,  and  to  consist,  when  fully 

'  or>;ani/ed,  of  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 

I  District  Judge  for  the  district  where  the  court  sat.     It  also 

created  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  provided  for  a 

marshal  in  everj' judicial  district. 

538.     Present  Organii:ation  of  the  Original  Courts. 

— At  first  the  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  the  Chief  Justice 

andfivc  Associate  Justices;  in  1S07  the  nunil)er  of  Associ- 

I  ates  was  increased  to  six  ;  in  1S37  to  eight ;  in  1.S65  tonine  ; 

^H        in  1866  Congress  enacted  that  no  more  vacancies  should  be 

^B        filled  until  the  ntimber  was  reduced  to  six;  and  then,  in 
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1869,  the  number  was  made  eight  again.  The  Court  holds 
one  regular  session  a  year  at  Washington,  bei^inning  the 
second  Monday  of  October. 

The  admission  of  new  States,  the  growth  of  population, 
and  tlie  consequent  increase  of  business  has  multiph'ed  the 
number  of  District  Courts  until  there  are  now  seventy-two. 
The  times  and  places  of  holding  these  courts  are  regulated 
by  law.     The  rule  is  two  terms  a  year  in  every  district. 

At  first  there  were  no  Circuit  Judges  so  called ;  the  Cir 
cult  Courts  were  held  by  the  Supreme  and  District  Judges. 
Congress  in  1801  created  sixteen  Circuit  Judgeships,  but 
the  next  year  repealed  the  act  and  legislated  the  judges  out 
of  office.  In  1869  Congress  created  nine  Circuit  Judge- 
ships, one  each  for  the  nine  circuits,  and  in  i8yi  as  many 
more;  one  additional  judge  has  also  been  provided  the 
second,  seventh,  and  eighth  circuits  respectively,  thus 
making  twenty-one  in  all.  The  Circuit  Courts  are  held 
in  the  several  districts  of  the  several  circuits  by  the 
Circuit  Justice,  as  the  Supreme  Justice  assigned  to  the  cir- 
cuit is  called,  or  by  a  Circuit  Judge,  or  by  the  District 
Judge  of  the  district,  silting  aloue,  or  by  any  two  of  the 
said  judges  sitting  together.  The  Circuit  Justice  must  visit 
each  district  in  his  circuit  at  least  once  in  two  years.  The 
sessions  of  these  courts  are  held  at  stated  times  fixed  by 
law,  and  at  special  times  fixed  by  the  judges.  There  must 
l)c  at  least  one  session  in  each  district  each  year. 

529.  The  Circuits,  Etc. — First  Circuit,  four  districts  and  four  Dis- 
trict Judges,  coDsisU  of  Maiue,  Mussacbusetts,  New  Hampshire,  aud 
Rhode  Island.  The  Second  Circuit,  five  districts  and  five  judges,  of 
Connecticut.  New  York,  and  Vernioct.  The  Third  Circuit,  four  dis- 
tricts and  four  judges,  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  nnd  PennBylvania. 
The  Fourth  Circuit,  eight  districts  aud  seven  judges,  of  Mar}-land, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
Kifth  Circuit,  fourteen  districts  and  twelve  judges,  of  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Ivouisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  The  Sivth  Cir- 
cuit, ten  districts  and  eight  judges,  of  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee.  The  Seventh  Circuit,  {ivedistricls  ami  five  judges, 
of  Illinois,  lufltana,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Kighth  Circnil,  thirteen^ 
districts  and  thirteen  judges,  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  lowa« 
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»ur!,  NebrAslcn.  North  I>akota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming.  The  Ninth  Circuit,  eight  districts  nnd  eight  judges,  of 
Califoniia,  Maho.  Montana,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Washingtoa  and  Utah. 
There  are  9  circaits.  3i  Circuit  Judges,  7a  districts,  and  67  Dis- 
trict Judges.  Each  district  has  also  its  own  district-nttoruey,  clerk^ 
and  manhtil. 

530.  Judge's  Tenure  of  OHice. — This  is  during  goo<l 
behavior.  There  is  no  legal  way  of  ousting  a  judge  but  by 
conviction  of  impeachment,  and  hence  no  other  way  of 
showing  that  his  behavior  is  bad.  If  a  judge  becomes 
mentally  incompetent  to  perform  his  duties,  he  can  l>c 
removed  from  the  bench  only  in  that  way. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  a  judicial  system  than  the 
independence  of  tbe  judges.  The  United  States  judges  are 
rendered  independent  of  the  people  by  vesting  their  appoitit- 
ments  in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  indepeudent  of  the 
appointing  power  by  making  the  tenure  good  behavior.  If 
they  were  elected,  they  might  court  popular  favor  lo  secure 
re-elections ;  if  they  were  appointed  for  limited  terms,  as 
four  or  six  years,  they  might  court  the  President  and  the 
Senate  to  secure  reappointments  on  the  expiration  of  their 
terms.  The  Constitution  gives  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Senators  and  Representatives  fixed  terms ;  but 
these  all  have  political  power,  which  is  far  more  liable  lo 
abuse  than  judicial  power. 

53X.  Compensation  of  the  Judges. — This  cannot  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  If  Congress 
could  diminish  It^  the  judges  would  be  dependent  on  that 
body  and  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary-  would  be 
destroyed.  **  The  Federalist  '*  ver>'  justly  observes  :  "  In 
the  general  course  of  human  nature,  a  power  over  a  man's 
stibsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will."  Congress 
may  reduce  the  salaries,  prospectively,  although  it  has 
never  done  so,  but  the  reduction  can  take  effect  only  on  the 
appointment  of  new  judges.  The  judges*  salaries,  how- 
ever, may  be  raised  after  their  appointment,  and  they  fre- 
quently have  been  raised.  The  President*s  salar>'  can 
neither  l)e  incrcfl.<»ed  nor  diminished  during  bis  term  of 
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ofHce ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  first  restriction  in  the 
case  of  the  judges,  since  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  niak-  ^ 
ing  laws  and  fixing  salaries,  as  the  President  has.  When  H 
the  Circuit  Judges  were  legislated  out  of  office  in  1802,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  was  denied,  and  it  is  held  now  by 
some  authorities  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  refuse  them 
their  salaries.  fl 


At  first,  the  Chief  Justice  received  a  salary  of  f4.ooo.  the  AMOciate 

Justices  of  I3.500,  and  the  District  Judge*  of  Jli.oooto  J1.800.  Since 
1872  the  salaries  have  beeu  :  the  Chief  Justice.  I10.500 ;  the  Associ- 
ates, ^(0,000 ;  the  Circuit  Judges,  $6,000.  The  District  Judges  now  re- 
ceive|s,LKX>,  An  act  approved  April  10,  1.S69,  providea  that  any  judge 
who  has  held  his  commissioa  teu  years,  und  atlaiued  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  may  resign  his  office  and  continue  to  draw  bis  salary 
during  life. 

The  nn;nil»ers  of  the  Supreme  Court  divide  the  nine  Circuits 
ainonj^  Iheniselvt-s  acci>rding  tu  their  convenience.  At  this  wrilinx: 
(June.  1896),  the  aaai;^anncnt  is  as  foUrjws:  First  Circuit.  Mr.  Justice 
Gray  ;  Second  Circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Peckh.tui ;  Third  Circuit,  Mr. 
Justice  Shiras;  I'ourth  Circuit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  FuUer ;  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. Mr.  Justice  White  ;  Sixth  Circuit.  Mr.  Justice  I[arlan  ;  Se^'eutli 
Circuit,  Mr.  Justice  Brown;  Hi^hth  Circuit,  Mr.  Justice  Rmwer; 
Ninth  Circuit.  Mr  Justice  FieW.  "^vi.AtftT^*- 
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CHAPTER  XXXV- 
THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  JUDICIAL  POWER. 

Articlk  III. 

Section  7,  Clause  t. —The  judicial  power  sliall  extend  to  all  cases 
iu  law  and  eiiuity  arising  under  this  Constitutiou,  the  laws  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  tinder  their 
authority  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministera. 
and  consuls;  lo  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  uiaritime  jurisdiction; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  Stales  shall  be  a  parly  j  to  con- 
lro»er«ies  between  Itro  or  more  Slates  ;  between  a  State  and  citizens 
of  anoUier  State  ;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State  claimtU{(  lands  under  grants  of  difletcnt  Staters; 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  Stales,  citi- 
zens, or  subjects. 

533.  Cases. — A  case,  within  the  meauing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  a  subject  on  which  the  judicial  power  is  capable 
of  acting,  and  which  has  been  submitted  to  it  iu  a  man- 
ner required  by  law.  The  judicial  j)ower  exteuds  to  such 
cases,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  powers  of  the  National 
con  Its  are  very  great,  but  until  a  case  conies  before  them 
they  cannot  act  in  any  manner. 

Some  of  the  States  have  had  councils  of  revision,  con-sistinf^  of 
the  superior  judges  and  other  officers,  charged  with  reviewing  the 
enactments  of  the  Lcgislatarc  as  soon  as  passed,  and  setting  aside 
such  as  were  deemed  unconstitulioual.  Such  a  proposition  was  made 
in  the  Kedcrat  Convention,  but  the  judges  were  wisely  limited  to 
hearing  and  determining  cases. 

533.  Law  and  Equity. — The  judicial  power  extends 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising,  etc.  This  language 
refers  to  the  different  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of 
common  law  and  the  courts  of  equity,  recognized  in  the 
English  system  of  jurisprudence. 
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lu  vindicatiug  the  equity  jurisdiclioa  o(  the  Natioctal  courts, 
Uarailton  6ays  in  "The  Federalist  "  :  **  It  is  the  pccalur  provimoe', 
for  instance,  of  a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  axv  called 
bard  bargaiuB.  These  are  contracts,  in  which,  thotigh  tbcrc  tmrny 
have  been  do  direct  fraud  or  deceit,  sofficicnt  to  invalidate  thesa  io  m 
court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have  been  »ome  nndne  aad  Bnconaciooa- 
ble  advantage  taken  of  the  necessities  or  misfortuaea  of  oae  of  the 
partica,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate.  In  aoch  caaes, 
where  foreiguers  were  concerned  on  either  side,  it  would  be  impcMil- 
ble  for  the  Federal  judicatories  to  do  justice  without  an  equitable,  as 
well  as  a  legal,  jurisdiction.  Agreements  to  convey  laods  claimed 
under  the  grants  of  different  States,  may  afford  another  example  of 
the  necessity  of  an  equitable  juns«lictiou  in  the  Federal  courts.*' ' 

534.  The  Constitution,  La^vs,  and  Treaties. — The 
judicial  power  extends  toall  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  This  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  interpret 
and  to  construe  these  three  great  divisions  of  the  law.  The 
need  of  a  judiciary  having  this  wide  jurisdiction  is  obvious, 
Hamilton  wrote  in  "  The  Federalist.*'  that  '*  thirteen  inde- 
pendent courts  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes 
[still  moreforty-four]arisingupon  thesarae  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  government  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and 
confusion  can  proceed." 

"The  judges  declare  the  law,  they  do  not  make  it,'*  says  Chief 
Justice  Marshall ;  "  the  judicial  power  has  no  will  in  any  case.  Judi- 
cial power  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  power  of  the  law  has  no 
existence ;  courts  are  the  mere  iuslrnmeuts  of  the  law.  and  can  will 
nothing.** 

535.  Classes  of  Cases. — The  judicial  power  extends 
to  the  following  subjects :  (x)  All  cases  in  law  and  eqtiily 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  ;  (2)  Cases  affecting  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls;   (3)  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisprudence; 

(4)  Controversies  to  which  the  United  Stales  is  a  party; 

(5)  Controversies  between  two  or  more  States  ;  (6)  Contro- 
versies between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State  ;  (7) 
Controversies  between  citizens  of  different  States;  (8)  Con- 
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troversies  between  citizens  of  the  same  Stale  claiming  lauds 
under  grants  of  different  Stales;  (9)  Controversies  between  a 
State,  or  itscitixens,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

Ministers  are  the  accredited  agents  of  foreign  govenitnents  to  our 
own,  nud  the  extensioa  of  the  State  judicial  power  to  cases  uffectiug 
them  would  at  once  lead  to  troablesomecompUcalions ;  foreign  powers 
hold  the  I'uiled  StBles  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  their  repre- 
sentatiwii,  not  the  Slates.  It  is  as  clear  that  the  Tederal  courts 
should  have  exclu^uve  jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  or  maritime  juris- 
j)rudvuce,  as  that  Congress  should  have  exclusive  power  to  legislate 
concerning  commerce.  The  United  States  could  not  with  either 
safety  or  dignity  become  a  party  to  a  suit  in  any  but  their  own  tribu* 
nals;  whilethe  same  tribunals,  free  from  local  jealousy  audcoutculion, 
and  conducted  in  a  natioual  spirit,  are  the  fittest  ones  iu  the  world 
to  adjudicate  coutrovcrsies  tx:twcen  States,  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  l>etweeu  a  State,  or  the  citizens  there- 
of, and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

The  lauguagc,  "  to  all  casesafiecting  ambassadors,'*  etc.,  has  t>ecD 
the  subject  of  judicial  construction.  The  Supreme  Court  hasdecided. 
for  example,  that  an  indictment  for  an  assanlt  u|>on  a  public  minister, 
is  not  such  a  case  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constilation.* 

536,  Chisholm  v.  Georgia. —  The  fifth  of  the  above 
provisions  extended  the  judicial  power  to  controversies  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State  ;  while  the  eighth 
extended  it  to  controversies  between  States  and  foreign  citi- 
zens or  subjects.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  while  the 
Constitution  was  in  course  of  ratification,  that  these  pro- 
visions related  only  to  suits  brought  by  the  States,  and  did 
not  authorize  suits  by  such  parties  against  them  ;  or,  at  the 
utmost,  that  the  States  should  not  be  made  defendents  in 
suits  against  their  will.  Soon,  however,  such  citizens  and 
subjects  l>cgan  to  bring  actions  against  Stales,  and  States 
began  to  take  alarm.  It  was  not  consonant  with  the  ideas 
then  current  that  States  should  be  brought  before  a  legal 
tribunal  by  a  private  individual,  whether  an  American  or  a 
foreigner.  The  sole  question  was  whether  such  suits  were 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.    This  question  was  brought 
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to  au  issue  in  the  celebrated  caic  of  Cbisbolm  v,  Georgia, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  iu  1793.*  Delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  Chief  Justice  Jay  answered  the 
question  emphatically  iu  the  affirmative.  This  decision, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  now  universally  admitted,  at 
once  increased  the  alarm.  The  result  was  that  Congress 
proposed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Stales  rati6ed,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  which  took  effect  in  1798  : 

537.  Amendment  XI.— The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Suites 
shaU  not  be  coiistniecl  to  extend  toauysuit  inlaw  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  proaccntcd  aj^aiu&t  one  of  the  United  Slates,  by  citizens  of 
another  Stale,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

This  amendment  made  such  actions  as  thatof  ChishoUnz'.  Georgia 
impossible.  A  Stale  may  still  be  sued  by  another  State  or  by  a  foreign 
Stale,  but  not  by  tbe  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  State.  For  other 
reasons  than  that  it  led  to  this  amendmcut,  this  case  is  n  celebrated 
one.  The  decision  went  to  the  heart  of  Ibe  question  of  State  sover- 
eignty ;  it  was  tbe  first  of  a  series  of  decisions  that  fnlly  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  National  Constitution  over  tbe  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SE\'ERAL  COURTS. 

Articur  III. 

Section  7,  Clause  2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ainba8.<a<lors,  other 
pnblic  ministers,  and  cousiils,  and  those  in  wbich  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  1>efore  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Iftw  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions 
anti  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congreas  shall  make. 

538.  Kinds  of  Jurisdiction. — A  court  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  a  case  when  the  case  may  begin  in  that  court; 
appellate  jurisdiction,  when  a  case  begun  in  some  lower 
court  may  be  brought  before  it  for  review  by  some  process 
provided  by  law,  as  by  appeal  and  writ  of  error.  A  c<nirt 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  case  when  no  other  court  can 
lake  cognizance  of  it,  or  administer  a  particular  remedy 
with  reference  to  it.  Two  or  more  courts  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  a  case  when  it  may  l>e  tried  in  either  of  them 
at  the  will  of  the  suitor. 

539.  Original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
— This  includes  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  cases  to  which  a  State  is  a  party. 
The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  gave  the  Court  a  wider  original 
jurisdiction  than  the  Constitution  had  conferred,  but  the 
Court  decided  in  1803  that  Congress  had  no  such  power, 
and  that  the  provision  was  unconstitutional.*  On  the  other 
band.  Congress  has  divided  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  inferior  courts,  and  such  legislation 
the  Court  has  sustained.     Chief  Justice  Waite  discusses 
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the  subject  at  length  in  one  of  his  decisions,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  it  rests  with  Congress  to  say  to  what 
extent  it  shall  grant  to  tbe  inferior  courts  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  the  Constitution  vests  original  jurisdiction  in 
the  Supreme  Court. '  The  substance  of  such  decisions  is,  ^| 
that  Congress  cannot  enlarge  the  original  jurisdiction  of' 
the  Court,  but  may  divide  it  with  inferior  courts. 

540.     Appellate  Jurisdiction. — Subject  to  the  regula- 
tion of  Congress,  this  is  co-extensive,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  National  courts 
and  with  the  State  courts  in  respect  to  Federal  questions. 
Appeals  or  writs  of  error  may  be  taken,  under  certain  pre- 
scribed limitations,  from  the  District  and  the  Circuit  Courts 
in  cases  involving  the  following  questions  :  the  jurisdiction  H 
of  the  court;  prize  cases;  capital  arrjOtfaerwtKg  infiunocs  ™ 
crimes;  the  construction  or  application  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution ;  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  Congress  or  the 
validity  or  construction  of  a  treaty,  and  the  coiiformability 
of  a  State  law  to  the  National  Constitution,     Appeals  also 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  H 
Territories. 

The  Constitution  is  sileut  coucemin}{  appeals  to  tbe  Natioiuil 
courts  from  the  State  courts;  but  clause  2.  Article  VI.,  makes  the 
Constitution  and  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Uailed  Slates  euacted  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  trcalies  made  un<ler  the  authority  -^f  the  United 
Slates,  the  supreme  law  of  tbe  laud,  and  the  judges  iu  everA*  State 
are  houml  thereby,  anything  iu  tbe  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  pursuance  of  this  clause.  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  twenty  fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  for 
the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  rU  final  decisions  and  decrees 
of  State  courts  iufringiuK  upon  the  validity  of  the  National  Consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties.  Some  of  the  States,  and  notably  Virgiuia, 
denied  absolutely  that  the  Constitution  conferred  any  such  power, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  stronRly  aflfirnied  it  iu  one  decision  after  an- 
other, and  its  existence  is  now  universally  admitted.  Congress  has 
also  provided  for  tbe  tenioval  from  the  State  onurta  to  the  Niitionsl 
courts  of  cases  involving  questions  drawing  into  constrnrliou  tbe 
Constitution,  laws,  aud  trealiea  of  the   United  States.     Exercising 
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Ihcse  powers,  the  Supreme  court  hus  set  aside  State  laws  as  uncon- 
Mitnlional  far  more  frequently  ttiau  National  laws. 

54t.  Circuit  Courts,— These  are  courts  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  civil  cases  they  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  matter  iu  dispute  ex- 
ceeds $2,000,  exclusive  of  costs,  in  copyright  cases,  in 
patent  right  cases,  and  in  many  others.  In  criminal  cases 
they  have  original  jurisdiction,  and  in  capital  cases  an 
exclusive  one.  The  Circuit  Courts  have  no  appellate  juris- 
diction whatever. 

541.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. — An  Act  approved 
March  3,  1891.  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi* 
tional  Circuit  Judge  in  each  circuit,  and  created  in  each 
circuit  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  consist  of  three  judges, 
of  whom  two  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Circuit  Judges,  and  the  several  District 
Judges  are  competent  to  sit  as  judges  of  this  Court  withiu 
their  respective  circuits ;  the  District  Judges  to  sit,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  assigned  to  tlie  circuit,  or  one  or  both  of 
the  Circuit  Judges.  These  Courts  hold  a  term  once  a  year 
in  the  several  circuits,  in  certain  designated  places :  In 
the  first  circuit,  Boston  ;  in  the  second,  New  York  ;  iu  the 
third.  Philadelphia  ;  in  the  fourth,  Richmond  ;  in  the  fiflh, 
New  Orleans  ;  in  the  sixth,  Cincinnati ;  in  the  seventh, 
Chicago;  in  the  eighth,  Saint  Louis;  in  the  ninth,  San 
Francisco,  and  in  such  other  places  in  the  several  circuits 
as  the  law  may  from  lime  to  time  designate. 

As  the  name  implies,  these  are  exclusively  courts  of 
appeals.  They  can  review,  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  the 
final  decisions  of  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  in  all  cases 
other  than  those  that  are  directly  reviewable  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  their  decisions  are  in  many  instances  final, 
as  in  patent,  revenue,  criminal, '  and  admiralty  castas. 
These  courts  were  organized  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court 
of  a  part  of  its  overgrown  business. 
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543-     DiBtrict  Courts.— The   District  Courts  have  a 

limited  range  of  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  and  especially 
in  cases  in  admiralty.  Tbey  have  also  jurisdiction  of 
many  crimes  and  offenses  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  commilleti  witliin  their  several  districts  or  upon  the 
high  seas. 

544.  Court  of  Claims- — No  sovereign  state  can  be 
sued  without  its  own  permission.  If  it  could  be  sued  in 
the  tribunals  of  another  state,  it  would  not  be  sovereign  ; 
and  if  in  its  own  tribunals,  that  would  be  an  implication 
that  it  was  unwilling  to  do  justice  without  coercion.  For- 
merly,  persons  having  claims  against  the  United  States  that 
they  could  not  adjust  through  the  Elective  Departments 
had  no  redress  but  to  petition  Congress  for  relief.  This 
method  caused  much  delay  and  injustice,  as  well  as  imposed 
burdensome  duties  upon  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
investigating  cases.  So  Congress,  in  1855,  created  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  adjudicate  certain  classes  of  claims 
against  the  United  States.  Since  then,  however,  Cougiess 
has  given  a  limited  jurisdiction  over  such  cases  to  the  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts,  In  both  instances,  however,  Con- 
gress must  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  judgments. 
The  Court  of  Claims  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four 
Judges. 

545.  Courts  or  the  Federal  District  and  the  Terri- 
tories.—  The  judicial  power  as  dealt  with  in  the  Constitu- 
tion directly  relates  only  to  the  States.  But  it  was  plainly 
necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  courts  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  power  to  do  so  was 
indirectly  conveyed  by  the  constitutional  provisions  in 
relation  to  those  siibjects.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  justices, 
anyone  of  whom  may  hold  court  with  powers  similar  to 
those  that  are  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the  District  Courts 
generally.  The  Territorial  sysicm  is  similar  to  this.  Both 
the  District  and  the  Territorial  judges  arc  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  ihe  Senate,  the 
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first  for  good  behavior,  the  second  commonly  for  four  years, 
and  they  arc  alike  paid  from  the  National  Treasury. 

546.  Concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  National  Courta.^ 
The  ConstilutioD  does  not  in  terms,  or  by  necessary  implication,  ex- 
clude the  State  courm  from  the  judicial  juriMliction  that  it  1>ouuds, 
save  in  the  cases  of  ministers  and  consuls  and  in  cases  to  which  a 
Stale  ia  a  party.  Save  in  these  particulars,  the  whole  subject  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  Congress  has  given  the  National 
courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  iu  certain  classes  of  cases,  such  as  in 
patent  rights  and  arlmiraUy,  but  within  certain  limits  it  grants  to  the 
State  courts  a  civil  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  that  of  the  National 
courts.  Thisis  permitted  and  not  vested  ;  for  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  "Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  Stales,  except  in  courts  ordained  and  established  by 
itself."  In  a  large  range  of  legal  business,  therefore,  the  snilor  may 
appeal  to  the  State  or  the  National  courts,  as  be  sees  6t ;  the  ultimate 
anthnrity,  of  course,  residing  in  the  latter.  Some  offences  against 
the  National  laws  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  State  courts,  aa  those 
agaiust  the  postal  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


ARTici:.a  III. — Amenomisnts. 

Section  a,  Clause  5. — ^The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  iu  cases  of 
iuipeachmeut,  shall  be  by  jury  ;  aud  sucU  trial  shall  be  held  in  the 
State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  cotumilted ;  but  whea 
not  committed  wiihiu  auy  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Amendmknt  v.— 'No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital, 
or  otherwise  iafamous  crime,  uuless  on  a  preseulnient  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia  when  iu  actu&l  service  iu  lime  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
norshall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  sameoffeuse  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
talcen  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

AUENDMKNT  VI.— In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  K{>cedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  State  ami  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  lew,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  proceaa 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defcnae. 

AmkkbubnT  VII. — Iu  Buita  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved,  aud  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  thau  according  to  the 
miesof  the  common  law. 

Amendment  VIII.— Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  reqaircd,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

AmrndmknT  XIV.,  Section  I. — No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shull  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  ;  uor  fth&ll  any  State  deprive  auy  person  oflife,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  iltie  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equnl  proteclioa  of  the  laws. 

547.  Trial  by  Jury.— Trial  by  jury,  especially  in 
criminal  cases,  has  for  centuries  been  one  of  the  most  jeal- 
ously guarded  rights  of  the  English-speaking  people. 
Magna  Charta,  granted  by  King  John  in  1215.  declared: 
"No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  disseized,  or 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  any  way  injured  ;  nor  will  we 
pass  upon,  nor  send  upon  him,  unless  by  the  legal  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  This  means 
that  no  man  should  be  condemned  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts,  unless  first  tried  by  his  peers.  In  England  trial  by 
one*s  peers  means  trial  by  bis  equals,  as  a  peer  by  peers ; 
in  the  United  States  it  means  a  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 
In  the  National  courts,  the  right  of  trial  by  jur>'  is  preserved 
in  all  cdminal  cases,  and  in  all  civil  cases  when  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  more  than  twenty  dollars.  A  trial  jury 
consists  of  twelve  men,  and  a  verdict  requires  unanimity. 
Impeachment  has  been  discussed  in  another  place. 

548.  Place  of  Trial. — To  save  trouble  and  expense 
to  both  the  defendant  and  the  prosecution,  it  is  provided 
that  criminal  cases  must  be  tried  in  the  State  and  judicial 
district  where  the  crime  is  committed.  There  the  wit- 
nesses are  likely  to  be  found.  The  original  rule  required 
the  holding  of  a  court  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in  every 
State,  and  suggested  the  Slate  as  the  territorial  nnit  of  the 
District  Courts.  Amendment  VI.  makes  the  place  of  trial 
still  more  definite  ;  it  must  be  within  a  judicial  district  pre- 
viously determined  by  law.  Crimes  committed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  tried  in  that  District ;  crimes 
committed  in  the  Territories,  in  the  Territories  where  they 
are  committed.  The  rule  governing  other  crimes  the  law 
thus  defines:  "The  trial  of  all  offenses  committed  upon 
the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State  or  district,  shall  be  in  the  district  where 
the  offender  is  found,  or  into  which  he  is  first  brought.*' 
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549.  Right  to  a  Speedy  Trial,  Etc. — In  former  times 
the  postponemeut  or  denial  of  trial  iu  criminal  cases  was  a 
great  abuse.  lanoceat  men  were  often  imprisoned,  and 
then  denied  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  themselves.  Their 
trials  were  often  secret,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  pris- 
oner's residence,  thus  cutting  him  off  from  the  public 
knowledge  and  the  sjmpathy  of  his  friends.  Such  abuses 
of  power  are  precluded  by  the  above  provisions. 

550.  The  Grand  Jury. — There  are  two  Junes  known 
to  the  law,  the  grand  jury  and  the  petit  jury.  The  first 
indicts  the  accused,  the  second  tries  him.  A  grand  jury 
consists  of  any  number  of  men,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three. 
On  the  empaneling  of  a  grand  jury,  the  judge  charges  it  to 
inquire  into  all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  committed  in  the  district,  and  to  report  its  findings. 
It  sits  in  secret,  and  twelve  members  must  concur  in  any 
presentment  or  indictment  that  it  finds.  It  must  first  decide 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and  then  that  there  is  or 
is  not  sufficient  testimony  against  the  accused  to  justify  a 
formal  trial.  Manifestly,  this  deliberate  mode  of  procedure 
applied  to  cases  arising  iu  the  army  and  navy  iu  limes  of 
war  and  public  danger,  would  be  destructive  of  militar>' dis- 
cipline, and  so  the  Constitution  here  leaves  the  way  opea 
for  the  more  summary  processes  of  military  courts. 

551.  Presentment  and  Indictment. — A  presentment 
is  an  accusation  by  a  grand  jury  charging  an  offense 
based  upon  their  own  knowledge,  or  upon  evidence  before 
them,  and  is  not  made  at  the  suit  of  the  Government.  An 
indictment  is  formally  drawn  up  by  a  prosecuting  officer  of 
the  Government  and  laid  before  the  jury  with  the  evidence. 
If  the  members  of  the  jury  think  the  evidence  such  as  to 
warrant  a  prosecution  of  the  case,  they  endorse  on  the  back 
of  the  paper  "  a  true  bill,*'  or  **  found";  but  if  they  think 
the  accusation  groundless,  they  throw  the  bill  out,  or  en- 
dorse it  "not  a  true  bill.*'  or  '*not  found."  If  the  jury 
presents  a  person,  he  must  then  lie  regularly  indicted  lie- 
fore  he  can  be  put  on  trial.     If  a  bill  is  uot  found,  the 
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accused  goes  free,  but  he  may  be  indicted  by  a  secoud  grand 
jury. 

552.  Jeopardy  of  Life  or  Limb, — This  is  a  common- 
law  phrase  meaning  put  on  trial  for  some  crimijul  uffcnse. 
A  person  once  tried  for  an  offense  and  acquitted,  cannot  be 
put  on  trial  for  the  same  offense  the  second  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  personal  liberty.  Without  it, 
the  Government  might  subject  the  citizen  or  subject  to  con- 
stant persecution,  or  a  man*s  enemies  might  subject  him  to 
constant  annoyance. 

553.  No  Man  Compelled  to  be  a  Witness  Against 
Himself. — This  is  also  one  of  the  great  legal  bulwarks  of 
English  liberty.  In  former  times,  it  was  common  to  con- 
vict criminals,  and  especially  slaves  or  other  despicable 
persons,  on  their  own  testimony,  extorted  by  some  brutal 
mode  of  examination.  Men  were  racked,  or  otherwise  put 
to  the  torture,  and  confession  was  thus  forced  from  them. 
In  justification  of  this  method,  it  was  held  that  a  man  con- 
scious of  guilt  would  make  a  plain  confession.  "As  if,'* 
says  Justice  Story,  **  a  man's  innocence  were  to  be  tried  by 
tlie  hardness  of  his  constitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  sensi- 
bility of  his  nerves."  In  some  countries  accused  persons 
are  still  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  themselves. 

554.  Taking  Private  Property  for  Public  Use. — 
The  justice  of  the  rule  in  regard  to  this  subject  is  too 
obvious  for  extended  remarks.  If  the  Government  wants 
land  for  a  custom  house  or  an  arsenal,  it  can  have  it ;  what 
is  called  euiment  domain,  or  the  right  of  the  public  to  use 
private  property  for  public  use,  gives  it  power  to  take  it ; 
but  it  must  pay  a  just  compensation.  If  the  Government 
and  the  owner  of  the  property  cannot  agree  upon  a  price, 
the  Government  condemns  the  land,  and  a  jury  is  empan- 
neled  to  assess  the  damages. 

555.  The  Cotnmoci  Law.— The  Common  Law  of  England  consists 
of  the  old  legal  customs  of  the  country.  It  is  called  the  unwritten 
law  (/^.r  noH  saipta)  in  contra-<Ustinction  to  the  statute  or  written 
law  {Ux  scripia),    Tke  common  Iaw  originated  in  the  decisloni  of 
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judges  and  the  usages  of  political  bo<Ues  ;  the  statute  law,  in  formal 
acts  of  Varitauifut.  The  common  law  was  introduced  into  the 
English  Colonies  at  their  planting,  and  is  now  in  force  in  all  of  the 
Slates  save  where  it  has  been  modified  or  set  aside  by  legislation. 
The  expression  '* suits  at  common  law'' is  used  in  opposition  to 
suits  in  equity  or  in  maritime  jurisdiction.  When  any  fact  once 
tried  by  a  jury  is  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  shall  be  observed.  Re-cxamttiation  meaus 
a  new  trial.  The  court  that  tried  the  case  may  grant  such  trial,  or 
the  case  may  be  carried  to  a  higher  court  on  a  writ  of  error  or  by  an 
appeal.  A  writ  of  error  removes  the  cause  for  re-examination  as  re- 
spects the  law,  but  not  the  fact;  an  appeal  removes  it  for  examiua- 
tion  in  1>olh  particulars.    The  common  law  in  unknown  in  Louisiana. 

556,  Due  Process  of  Law. — Auieudment  V.  assumes 
sudt  process  in  respect  to  the  National  judiciary ;  Amend- 
ment XIV.  imposes  it  upon  all  the  States,  and  besides  the 
same  rule  is  found  iu  the  State  constitutions.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  it  "is  intended  as  an  additional 
security  against  the  arbitrary  spoliation  of  property." 

The  words  '*due  process'*  are  incapable  of  close  defmitiou.  Ttiey 
mean,  according  to  the  Sujjreme  Court,  a  process  "  which,  following 
the  forms  of  Inw,  is  appropriate  to  the  case,  and  just  to  the  |>arties  to 
be  a0L'cted.  .  .  The  clause  in  qnestion  means,  therefore,  Ihat  there 
can  be  no  proceeding  against  life,  liberty,  or  property  which  may 
result  in  the  deprivation  of  either,  without  the  observauce  of  those 
rules  established  iu  our  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  security  of 
private  rights,"  '  Jndge  Cooley  says  *'  life,  liberty,  and  property  are 
representative  terms,  and  are  intended,  and  must  be  understood  to 
cover  every  right  to  which  a  member  of  the  body  politic  is  entitled 
under  the  law."" 

557.  Amendment  VIII. — This  article  is  copied  from 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  168S.  Its  provisions  were 
incorporated  in  that  celebrated  document  to  protect  the  citi- 
zen against  the  oppression  of  government,  and  they  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Americaa  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  same 
reason. 

558.  Limitations  of  the  PoregoinjC  Provisions.— With  a  single 
exception,  all  the  constitutional  provisions  treated  in  this  chapter 
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rctalc  exclusively  to  the  coarls  ot  the  Uuited  Slates.  Whether,  uuder 
State  laws,  capital  criuies  shall  be  tried  by  juries,  whether  uu  accused 
person  shall  be  twice  put  ia  jeopardy  of  life  or  hmb,  whether  bail 
shall  t)c  excessive  or  punishiucuts  cruel  or  unosual,— it  11  for  the 
Slates  to  say.  The  single  exception  ia  the  claiisc  quoted  from  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
National  Constitution  has  attempted  directly  to  re^^ulatc  the  State 
judiciaries.  The  State  constitutions,  however,  contain  siiuilor  limita- 
tions upon  State  judidail  power. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


TREASON, 


articlu  in. 

559.  The  Crime  of  Treason. — Treason  aims  at  ihe 
overthrow  of  the  established  govcrument.  It  tends  to 
unsettle  and  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society. 
It  is  a  crime  of  which  only  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  a 
government  can  be  guilty.  A  man  cannot  be  a  traitor  to  a 
foreign  country,  unless  he  enlists  in  its  army  or  becomes 
naturalized.  Hence  treason  is  regarded  as  the  highest  of 
crimes,  and  a  traitor  as  the  most  odious  of  criminals. 

The  common  law  of  England  recognizes  two  kinds  of  treason.  It 
is  petit  treason  for  a  wife  to  kilt  her  husband,  or  for  u  sc*rvant  to  kill 
his  master ;  but  high  treason  relates  to  the  state,  and  includes 
attempting  the  life  of  the  sovereign  as  well  as  waging  war  against 
him. 

560.  Abuses  of  the  Punishment  of  Treason. — 
Tyrannical  governments  have  taken  advantage  of  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  against  treason  to  accomplish  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  In  England,  for  example,  the  common 
law  contained  no  definition  of  treason,  and  left  large  dis- 
cretion to  the  courts  to  declare  what  acts  were  treasonable. 
The  judges,  who  held  their  offices  at  the  favor  of  the 
Crown,  sometimes  proved  themselves  only  too  ready  to 
ser\'e  the  power  upon  which  they  were  dependent.  They 
invented  constructive  treasons  ;  that  is,  by  arbitrary  con- 
struction of  the  law  and  by  distorting  facts,  they  made 
treason  of  offenses  that  were  not  so  in  reality.  To  put  an 
end  to  such  abuses  required  tlie  vigoroiu  interposition  of 
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Parliament,  as  well  as  tbc  loud  remoustraucesof  the  people. 
Nor  is  it  in  monarchies  alone  that  the  power  inherent  iu 
society  to  punish  treason  has  bceia  abused.  In  the  words 
of  "  The  Federalist/'  "  New-fangled  and  artificial  treasons 
have  been  the  great  engines  by  which  violent  factions, 
the  natural  offspring  of  free  governments,  have  usually 
worked  their  altemale  malignity  on  each  other/''  To 
guard  against  such  evils,  the  Convention  inserted  a  defi- 
nition of  treason  iu  the  Constitution,  and  defined  the  mode 
of  its  proof,  leaving  nothing  on  either  point  to  the  discretion 
of  either  Congress  or  the  Courts. 

Section  3,  Clause  i. — Treason  iigaiust  the  United  Slates  shall  con- 
sist only  in  levying  war  against  tlieni,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enc- 
micB,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  t'le  tvsliniony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  coufessiou  in  open  court. 

56X.  Levying  War. — To  levy  war  is  to  make  war,  an 
overt  act.  C.  J.  Marshal!  has  said:  "War  must  be  act- 
ually levied  against  tlic  United  States.  However  flagitious 
may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason. 
To  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  actually  to  levy  war,  are  dis- 
tinct offenses.  ...  If  a  body  of  men  be  actually  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  affecting  by  force  a  treasonable 
purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute, 
or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  couhpiracy,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  traitors.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  assem- 
bling of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose  to  constitute  a 
levying  of  war."' 

563,  Giving  an  Enemy  Aid  and  Comfort.— The 
second  form  of  treason  is  not  so  easily  defined.  Aid  and 
comfort  may  be  given  to  an  enemy  in  many  different  ways. 
However,  for  a  citizen  to  sell  the  enemy  of  his  country 
provisions,  cannon,  horses,  ships,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  the 
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prosecution  of  war  against  it,  or  to  render  such  enemy  per-, 
sonal  assistance,  would  be  treason. 

563.  Modes  of  Conviction. — Here  fear  of  the  abu* 

of  power  is  seen  again.     In  the  first  mode  of  conviction  twO' 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  are  essential.     The  clause 
also  guards  the  accu.sed  against  the  consequences  of  his  own' 
confession,  real  or  alleged  ;  only  confession  in  open  court, 
that  is,  public  confession  when  he  is  on  trial,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  of  conviction.  B 

On  the  last  point  Justice  Story  may  be  quoted  :  "  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  coufessious  are  the  weakest  and  most  suspicious  of 
all  testimony ;  ever  liable  to  be  obtained  by  arti6ce,  false  hopes, 
promises  of  favor,  or  menaces;  seldom  remembered  accurately,  or 
reported  with  due  precision  ;  and  incapable  in  their  nature  of  being 
disproved  by  other  negali\*e  evidence.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  ^_ 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  forged,  and  the  most  difficult  to  guard  axainst.'*'  ^M 

Section  3,  Clause  2.— The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

564.  The  Punishment  Declared.— In  1790  Congress 
enacted  that  treason  should  be  punished  with  death  by 
hanging.  In  1S62  it  enacted  two  modes  of  punishmeut,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court:  the  traitor  should  suffer  death 
and  his  slaves  be  made  free;  or  he  should  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  five  years,  be  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and 
his  slaves  be  made  free,  the  6ne  to  be  levied  on  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  except  slaves,  that  he  might  possess. 
In  the  second  case  the  criminal  should  also  be  forever  in- 
capable of  holding  office  under  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  punishment  is  death,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  imprisonment  at  bard  labor  for  five  years  and  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $10,000,  with  the  same  disqualification  as 
to  holding  office.  Without  this  clause,  Congress  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  define  the  punishmeut  of  treason ; 
and  it  was  introduced,  no  doubt,  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
to  limit  the  effects  of  attainder. 
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565.  The  Common  Law  Punishment. — According 
to  the  common  law,  a  person  adjudged  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son was  drawn  to  the  gallows,  at  first  on  the  ground  or 
pavement,  afterwards  on  a  sledge  or  hurdle;  he  was  hanged 
by  the  neck  and  cut  down  alive  ;  his  entrails  were  taken 
out  and  burned  before  bis  face;  his  bead  was  cut  off;  his 
body  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and  his  head  and  quar- 
ters were  then  placed  at  the  king's  disposal, — the  whole 
proceeding  being  summed  up  In  the  phrase,  *'  drawn  and 
quartered." 

566.  Attainder  of  Treason. — According  to  the  com- 
mon law.  a  man  found  guilty  of  treason  was  said,  by  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  to  be  aitindiis,  atlainUd,  tainted^  stained^  soiUd^ 
and  disgraced.  The  attainder  of  treason  attached  to  the 
offender  the  moment  that  the  judge  delivered  sentence  of 
judgment  upon  him.  By  an  extension  of  the  figure,  the 
attainder  worked  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the  person  at* 
tainted,  and  also  forfeiture  of  bis  estate. 

The  fAr-re>chiag  signi(icancc  of  the  oM  rules  of  Uw  in  relation  to 
Attainder,  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  :  "By  corruption  of 
blood  all  inheritable  qualities  are  destroyed ;  ^o  that  an  attainted 
person  can  neither  inherit  lands  nor  other  bere<litanients  from  his 
ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he  is  already  in  possession  of.  nor  trans- 
mit them  to  any  other  heir.  And  this  destructiou  of  all  inheritable 
qualities  is  so  complete,  that  it  obstnicls  all  descents  to  his  posterity, 
whenever  they  arc  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  any  estate 
of  a  remoter  ancestor.  So  that  if  a  father  commits  treason,  and  is 
attainted  and  suffers  death,  and  then  the  grandfather  dies,  his  grand- 
son cannot  inherit  any  estate  from  his  grandfather;  for  he  mnst 
claim  through  his  father,  who  would  convey  to  him  no  inheritable 
blood.  ...  In  addition  to  this  most  grievous  disability,  the  person 
attainte<l  forfeits,  by  the  common  law,  all  his  lands,  and  tenements, 
and  rights  of  entr^',  and  rights  of  profits  iu  the  lands  or  tenements, 
which  he  possesses.  And  this  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of 
the  treason  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales  and  in- 
cumbrances ;  and  he  also  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  from  the 
itme  of  liis  conviction." ' 

567.  Power  of  Congress  Over  Attainder. —  The 
cotnmon  law  connected  attainder  with  judgment  of  treason, 
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and  declared  its  consequences  to  be  corruption  of  blood  an< 
forfeiture  of  estates.     The  Couslituliou  leaves  it  to  Con- 
gress to  say  whether  attainder  shall  follow  conviction  or 
not,  and  if  so  what  the  consequences  shall  be  ;  only  the  at- 
tainder shall  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  ex- 
cept during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.     Congress  has 
never  included  attainder  in  the  puuishment  of  treason,  and 
the  word  is  not  found  in  our  laws.     Au  act  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, approved  July  17,  1862,  sometimes  called  the 
Confiscation  Act,  provided  that  the  property  of  six  classes 
of  persons  named,  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  or  giving  it  aid 
and  comfort,  should  be  seized  and  confiscated  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  the  support  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.     But  the  operation  of  this  act  was  limited,  as  vdU 
appear  in  the  next  paragraph.     The  present  law  expressly 
declares  :  *'  No  conviction  or  judgment  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood  or  forfeiture." 

568.  Meaning  of  the  Limitation. — A  question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  phrase,  "except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted."  This  question  is  whether  the  phrase  limits 
the  time  within  which  the  corruption  shall  be  worked,  or 
the  time  that  the  forfeitnre  shall  run  in  case  there  be  one. 
Must  the  forfeiture  be  worked  in  the  life  of  the  traitor  >  Oi 
shall  the  property  of  a  traitor  that  has  been  confiscated,  be 
restored  to  his  heirs  on  his  death  ?  If  the  first  be  the 
meaning,  then  the  dam  imposed  by  conviction  of  treason 
would  be  removed  by  the  death  of  the  offender,  and  prop- 
erty could  pass  by,  as  from  grandfather  to  grandson.  The 
question  has  not  been  judicially  determined,  and  is  an  open 
one. 

In  Uie  case  of  real  estate,  Presideut  Lincoln  understood  the  lan- 
guage in  the  second  of  the  two  senses.  To  meet  his  view,  Cougress 
adopted  a  joint  resolaliou  construing  the  act  oT  June  17,  1863.  as  fol- 
lows: "Nor  shall  any  puniAbment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  be 
so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender 
beyond  his  natural  life."    The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  act. 

569.  Treason  Against  a  State.— The  Articles  of  Confederation 
did  not  recognize  treason  against  the  United  States ;  all  treason  in  that 
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period  was  treason  against  a  State.  A  motion  to  give  Congress  the 
sole  power  to  declare  its  punishment  was  lost  in  the  Con%*t.'iition,  so 
that  the  powers  of  the  States  to  punish  treason  remained  unchanged. 
Practically  these  powers  have  amonntcd  to  little  ;  hnt  Mr.  Johnston 
well  remarks  that  "they  fasten  the  idea  of  allcginnce  to  a  State,  and 
that  carried  into  secession  the  multitude  who  disliked  secesMon  but 
dreaded  to  commit  treason  against  the  State." 

Other  provisions  of  the  Conslilatioii  in  relation  to  treason  are  di»- 
cu<»ed  in  connection  writh  other  subjects,  as  the  suhjeci  of  impeach- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
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Coxe,  Judicial  Powers  and  UncontHtutionai  Leghiation  ;  Davis, 
Appendix  to  the  Reports  of  the  Dei  isions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th^ 
United  States  from  Stpfemfter  7/,  //S9,  to  the  end  0/ f tie  Oiiot»cr  /c/wi 
/<SXV,  (Uaileil  States  Reports,  No.  131  ;  au  iinportant  series  of  cases, 
(lecisioQS,  and  documeuts,  by  tUe  Reporter  lo  the  Court);  Miller,  The 
Const  it  utioft  of  the  V.  S.,  Chapi.  Vl/.-l'Ifl.;  Urj-ce,  The  Ameruan 
Cofftmouwealth,  Chaps.  XX//.-X.\I\'.  (Chapter  XXIII.  is  an  ari- 
mirablc  statenieut  of  the  way  in  which  American  Courts  were  led  to 
deliver  constitutional  decisions,  aud  to  set  laws  enacted  by  State 
Ive^slatnres  and  by  Congress  aside  as  null  and  void,  being  in  cou- 
flict  with  constitutions,  State  or  National). 

570.  The  American  Government  Constitutional, — 
The  grand  features  of  the  American  Government  are  delin- 
eated in  written  constitutious.  These  conslilulions  are  the 
paramount  law, — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
the  whole  country,  aud  the  constitutious  of  the  several 
States  of  those  States,  save  in  so  far  as  they  arc  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 
All  laws,  National  and  State,  are  enacted  with  reference  lo 
these  constitutious.  Accordingly,  what  is  called  Coustitu- 
ttonal  Law,  if  it  did  not  originate  in  the  United  States,  has 
here  reached  its  fullest  development,  and  forms  the  peculiar 
feature  of  our  jurisprudence.  A  constitutional  objectiou  to 
a  measure  in  the  United  States  is,  that  the  measure  conflicts 
with  the  paramount  law  ;  a  constitutional  objectiou  to  a 
measure  in  England  amounts  only  to  this^ — the  measure  is 
a  departure  from  the  way  in  which  things  have  heretofore 
beeu  done. 
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571.  Constitutional  Decisions. —  The  stipremacy  of 
the  Constitution  over  all  laws,  State  and  National,  opens  to 
the  Federal  courts  a  field  unknown  to  the  courts  of  the  Old 
World.  They  decide  constitutional  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  called  upon  to  decide  cases  involving  the  question 
whether  a  law  of  Cougress  is  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  also  cases  calling  in  question  the  confornia- 
biliiy  of  State  laws  to  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  Once  it  was  denied  that  the  Court 
had  such  iK)wers,  hut  it  has  asserted  them,  and  the  assertion 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Nation.*  The  State  Courts  also 
pass  upon  the  confortnability  of  State  legislation  to  the 
State  constitutions. 

573.  Meaning  of  Unconstitutional. —  Judge  Cooley 
states  the  meaning  of  the  expression  as  follows  :  *'  When 
a  statute  is  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  Rights  cannot  be  built  up  under  it ;  contracts 
which  depend  upon  it  for  their  consideration  arc  void ;  it 
constitutes  a  protection  to  no  one  who  has  acted  under  it, 
and  no  one  can  be  punished  for  having  refused  obedience  to 
it  before  the  decision  was  made.  And  what  is  true  of  an 
act  void  in  Mo,  is  true  also  as  to  any  part  of  an  act  which  is 
found  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  w^hich,  consequently,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  having  never,  at  any  time,  been  possessed 
of  any  legal  force."' 

573.  Exercise  of  the  Power. — Obviously,  to  declare 
laws  of  Congress  null  and  void  is  a  responsible  duly.  The 
three  branches  of  the  Government  are  of  equal  rank  and 
dignity  ;  each  one  is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  and  inva* 
sions  of  the  sphere  of  one  by  the  others  would  soon  destroy 
their  harmonious  working.  This  responsibility  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  always  felt.  *'  It  is  an  axiom  of  our  juris- 
prudence/* said  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  1866,  "  that  an  act 
of  Congress  is  not  to  be  pronouoced  unconstitutional  unless 
the  defect  of  power  to  pass  it  is  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no 
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doubt.  Every  doubt  is  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  law.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Supreme 
Court  but  three  acts  of  Congress  have  beeu  pronounced  by 
that  body  void  or  unconstitutional."* 

574.  A  Case  Must  Arise.— The  Supreme  Court  can- 
not express  its  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
until  a  case  arises  fairly  involving  that  question.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  hundred  years  it  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  relation  to  attainder, 
** except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  Should 
Congress  enact  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  treason  making 
forfeiture  of  lauds  perpetual,  and  should  a  case  arise  under 
this  law,  then  the  Court  could  give  the  phrase  an  authorita- 
tive interpretation.  In  1857  it  pronounced  the  Missouri 
Compromise  unconstitutional,  although  it  had  been  on  the 
statute-book  since  1820. 

575.  Political  Power  of  the  Judiciary. — The  theory  of  tbe  Con- 
stituliou  is,  that  ihe  tliree  de])ariuieiits  of  the  Government  are  coor- 
dinalc,  eachoue  Iwtng  indepvnileiit  of  the  other  two.  Otuside  ofthe 
impeaching  power,  no  department  isamenflhlctociUierof  theolhers. 
No  power  has  been  given  to  the  Courts  to  construe  the  Constitution 
for  CongreK.H  or  the  rresideut :  each  department  must  construe  the 
infttrnment  for  itself.  At  the  same  lime,  judtdal  constructions  of  the 
laws  and  tlie  Constitution  directly  aQect  the  two  political  deport- 
ments, as  will  be  explained  below. 

I.  Tbe  ordinary  mode  of  enforcing  tbe  laws  is  by  means  of  tbe 
courts  ;  tbe  courts  reach  men  through  their  decrees  and  judgnientB  ; 
and  tlie  question  whether  they  will  withhold  or  K^ant  these  or  not, 
makes  the  judges  the  interpreters  of  the  law.  If  the  Court  of  Anal 
resort  thinks  a  law  unconstitntional.  it  will  not  enforce  it.  Con- 
gress can  reenact  a  law  tbus  declared  null  and  void,  but  the  Court 
would  again  refuse  to  enforce  it.  Nor  would  the  Goyernmcnt  be  apt 
to  bring  a  second  suit  to  en  force  a  law  once  pronounced  nnll  and  void. 
This  is  a  practical  restraint  upon  l>olh  the  Legislature  and  the  Exec- 
utive. 

a.  Congresa  and  the  Executive  naturally  entertain  great  respect 
for  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  de- 
cisions not  only  indicate  what  Ic^slation  the  Court  will  enforce,  but 
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they  are  also  the  decisions  of  men  in  independent  position  who  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  socfa  questions. 

3.  The  public  has  threat  ntvereucc  for  the  Court.  Should  Con- 
gress or  the  President  come  into  collision  with  it,  the  public  confi- 
dence would  commonly  go  with  the  Judges, 

Accordingly,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  a  far- 
reaching  significance.  At  the  snme  time,  it  cannot  always  enforce 
its  decrees.  Its  executive  arm  is  the  marshal ;  if  this  ofKcer  is  not 
able  to  give  thetn  effect,  he  must  call  uj>on  the  President  for  aid, 
and  if  the  Executive  fails  in  such  a  case,  the  Court  is  powcrlcs*. 
Neither  have  the  Judges  any  power  to  en  fore  their  decree*  against 
the  Executive.  Thus,  in  1861,  Chief  Justice  Taney  issued  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  interest  of  a  military  prisoner  at  UiUimore ; 
but  President  Mncoln  refused  to  allow  the  writ,  and  it  fell  power- 
leas  to  the  ground.  Stales  have  also  refused  to  ol>ey  the  decisions 
of  the  Conn. 

576.  The  Courts  and  the  Development  of  the  Constitution.— The 
National  Courts  have  played  a  great  part  in  that  development  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  beeu  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XIII.  Mr.  Ilrycc 
says  this  development  has  been  effected  in  three  ways, 

"  It  has  been  changed  by  amendment.'*  "  It  has  been  developed 
by  interpretation,  that  is,  by  the  unfolding  of  the  meaniug  implic- 
itly containe<l  in  its  necessarily  brief  terms,  or  by  the  extension  of 
its  provisions  to  cases  which  they  do  not  directly  contemplate,  but 
which  their  general  spirit  must  be  deemed  to  cover."  "  It  has  been 
developed  by  usage,  that  is,  by  the  establishment  of  mles  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  express  provisions,  but  giving  them  a  character. 
effect,  and  direction  which  they  would  not  have  if  they  stood  alone, 
and  by  which  their  working  is  materially  modified."  Under  interpre- 
tation he  includes  construction.  "  The  process  of  development,"  he 
says,  "  shows  no  signs  of  stopping  :  nor  can  it,  for  the  newconditiona 
of  economics  and  politics  bring  up  new  problems  for  solution.  But 
the  most  important  work  was  that  done  during  the  lin;t  half  century, 
and  especially  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  during  his  long  tenure  of 
the  presidency  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  ( 1801-18551.  It  is  scarcely  au 
exaggeration  to  call  him,  as  au  eminent  American  jurist  has  done. 
*a  srcond  maker  of  the  Constitution.*"  ' 

577.  The  National  Judiciary.— No  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  more  fully  mot  the  expectations  of  its  authors  than  the 
Judiciary.  No  department  has  commanded  moreconfideuce  at  home 
or  more  applause  abroad.  Its  influence  on  tlie  political  and  legal 
development  of  the  country  hns  been  very  great.  To  quote  Pro- 
fessor Johnston :    "  Unqoestionably  the  most  important  creation  of 
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the  Constitution  was  the  Federal  Judiciary,  It  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe 
only  guaranty  for  the  observance  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  the  naked  promise  of  the  States.  This  had  beeu  found  to  be 
utterly  worthless.  Tbe  creation  of  a  system  of  Vnited  States  courts, 
extending  throughout  the  States,  and  empowered  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  Federal  authority,  and  to  enforce  its  decisions  by  Federal 
power,  supplied  the  clement  needed  to  bring  order  out  of  chao<». 
Without  it  the  Coustitution  might  easily  have  proved  a  more  dts- 
hcarlening  and  complete  failure  than  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion."* 

NoTS  —The  opinion  commonly  entertained  hitherto  Is  that  the  authority  of 

ourcourtA  to  declare  1aw»  ttncoustitu  ional,  aud  so  luill  and  void,  is  purely  of  an 
iufcrcDtial  clinroctcr.  Those  who  have  ftsserted  most  strongly  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stntes  hns  Kitch  power,  have  held  that  it  i»  lniKcd  upon  impll- 
cntifin  and  Inference,  and  not  upon  Ihe  cnprc*«  meaning  of  the  trxt,  or  any  part 
of  the  text,  of  tlx  Constitution.  Mr.  Brinlon  Coxc,  in  the  learned  wx»rk  named 
nbove,  hus  undertaken  **l>ifihow  that  (he  Couiitituti  nt  of  the  I'uitcd  Stnles  ccid- 
tains  exprcM  texts  proWdtne  for  juJicialconipetcucy  to  decide  qucationctl  legisla- 
tion constitutional  or  unconstilutiunuland  to  hold  it  valid  orvoU  ■ccorrltnKly." 
In  examlninft  thissutijecl,  hr  tnvcvtiKalcK  "  the  histoiy  of  the  relation  of  judicial 
power  touncnnntitutional  legiHlation  In  certain  ol  the  Stn'.c*  before  and  during 
thcConfetlernlion."  and  seeks  "  to  show  that  the  judicial  competency  under  di** 
cnuton  )•  an  American  in-itttution  older  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slales"  (pages  i.  2).  It  is  n-cll  kaonru  to  students  thnt  RLate  courts  began,  alnioct 
as  soon  as  the  6r8t  Stnte  constitutions  were  ordained.  10  deliver  decisions  In  wKich 
they  *ct  aside  Stnte  lef,islatiun  ns  in  conflict  with  those  instTumrnts.  A  New- 
Jersey  cose  bears  the  dnte  17R0.  a  Tirglnia  esse  17S3.  a  New  York  case  1784,  and  a 
Rhode  Island  cnsc  17S6.  The  constitutional  decisions  of  the  National  Jsupremc 
Court  appear  toliaven  still  earlier  piotolype.  Mr.  Pryce  remarks :  "  Quekliuun 
sometimea  arose  in  Colonial  dnys  whether  the  statutes  made  by  these  [Colonial] 
AABcmblies  were  In  excess  of  the  powers  conferred  hy  the  charter;  and  if  the 
statutes  were  found  to  be  in  cxce.«s.  they  were  held  invalid  by  the  courts,  that  is  to 
«»y,  in  the  first  instance,  hy  (he  Colooixil  courts,  or,  if  the  matter  was  carried  to 
F.ni;Iund.  by  the  Triry  Council."  ITe  statea  that  "  the  same  thing  happens  even 
now  as  rcjjnrds  the  British  Colonies  "  (VoL  I.,  pp.  248,  249,  text  and  note).  Judee 
Swayne  Uqiuited  alxn-e  to  the  effect  thiil  down  to  iR6fV  only  three  laws  enaclcd 
by  Congrefs  bad  been  declared  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Davis  (see  title  above,  pp. 
ccxxxv,  ft  jr^.)  gives  the  titles  of  so  decisions  rendered  by  the  Court  dcclariuK 
rniled  States  statutes  repugTiant  to  the  Constitution,  and  171  tleeisions  declaring 
f>tnte  statutes  so  rrpu^ant.  Mr.  Cose  subjects  the  first  of  these  li^s  to  crili 
cisui,  aud  p<ilnt6  out  that  it  does  not  contnin  the  famous  Dred  fV^ott  decision  (19 
Howard  .VJ.x)-  I*  >•  perhaps  in  some  cases  n  riifTicuIt  matter  to  determine  whether 
■  det-idiun  a  unifies  an  bct  of  Congrc«a  cc  not. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  STATES. 

Articlr  IV. 

Section  i.— Full  faith  ao^l  cr<r<1jt  sball  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  reconls,  nml  judiciil  procce<lingsof  every  olherStfttr, 
And  llie  ConjjrTsa  may  I)y  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  surh  nclR,  reconls.  nnrl  procecfHuj;s  fihall  be  proved,  and  the 
efTcet  thereof. 

578.  Public  Acts,  Records,  Etc.— The  public  acts 
referred  to  arc  acts  of  the  I^egislaiurcs  ;  the  records  are  the 
records  of  wills,  deeds,  and  legislative  journals;  tbejndiclal 
proceedings  are  the  orders  and  judgments  of  courts.  For 
a  State  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  acts  and  records 
of  another  State,  is  to  give  to  them  the  same  credit  that 
the  State  to  which  they  belong  gives  them.  This  provi- 
sion is  obviously  essential  to  the  domestic  peace  and  order 
of  a  federal  union  like  the  United  States.  Hven  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Cotifcderalion  containe<l  the  same  provision  in 
somewhat  diflerent  words. 

Section  a.  Clause  1.— The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  aevcral  States. 

579.  Privileges  and  Immunities. — Whatever  privi- 
leges and  immunities  any  Slate  accords  to  its  own  citizens. 
it  must  accord  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  who  may 
happen  to  reside  in  it  or  visit  it.  A  citizen  of  one  State 
going  into  another  cannot  claim  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties that  he  has  enjoyed,  unless  they  are  also  accorded  by 
the  State  into  which  he  goes  to  its  own  citizens.  Inability 
to  read  Is  a  bar  to  voting  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
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and  an  illiterate  citizen  moving  into  either  of  those  States 
from  Rhode  Island  or  Vermont  cannot  claim  the  right  to  vote 
because  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  that  right.  Still,  civil  and 
political  rights  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  States.  This 
provision  was  also  contained  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  is  obviously  necessary  in  a  federal  republic. 

580.  A  Citizen  Defined, — Previous  to  1868  neither 
the  National  Constitution  nor  laws  contained  a  definition 
of  a  citizen.  The  States  made  their  own  definitions,  and 
there  was  more  or  less  contrariety.  Slaves  were  never  citi- 
zens in  any  State ;  and  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  denied  that  free  negroes  were  ever  citizens 
'*in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution."  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  they  were  citizens,  and  even  voted  on  the  same  terms 
as  white  citizens,  in  several  States,  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  Amendment 
XIV.  contains  this  definition  of  citizenship:  "  All  persons 
lx)rn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside."  A  citizen  of  the 
United  Stales  is  not,  however,  necessarily  a  citizen  of  any 
Stale ;  he  may  reside  in  a  Territory  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sectiou  2,  Clause  3. — A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
fiflony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  np  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
haviug  juri&dictiou  of  the  crime. 

581.  Fugitives  from  Justice.— The  National  author- 
ity embraces  all  the  States,  and  it  can,  by  its  own  oflBcers, 
arrest  offL-uders  against  its  laws  anywhere  within  the  Na- 
tional boundaries.  The  treason  of  this  clause  is  there- 
fore treason  against  a  State.  A  felony  is  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death  or  imprisonment.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  State 
is  limited  by  its  own  boundaries  ;  a  State  can  punish  only 
offenses  committed  against  its  own  laws ;  criminals  often 
escape  from  one  State  into  another ;  while  the  United  States, 
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save  in  cases  of  domestic  violence,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
enforcing  State  laws:  hence  there  must  be  such  a  provision 
as  this  if  criminals  are  to  be  punished  and  society  pro- 
tected. It  is  copied  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
almost  word  for  word. 

The  surrender  by  oue  nation  to  another  claiming  him  of  a  per* 
sou  charged  with  crime,  is  known  aa  extradition.  This  is  not  a  right 
under  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  is  coxuoionly  provided  for  between 
nations  by  treaty  stipulations.  The  surrender  of  a  criminal  by  one 
State  to  another  under  our  system  is  ulho  called  extradition. 

582.  Surrendering  Fugitives  from  Justice.— The 
Constitution  says  the  demand  for  such  a  fugitive  shall  be 
made  by  the  Executive  of  the  Slate  from  which  he  escapes, 
but  does  not  say  who  shall  make  the  surrender.  There  was 
some  friction  at  this  point  until,  in  1793.  Congress  legislated 
on  the  subject. 

The  procedure  now  is  for  the  Governor  making  n  requi&iiiou  for  a 
criminal  to  aildress  it  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  which  the  crim- 
inal has  fled,  distiuclly  stating  the  crime  charged.  The  fugitive  may 
be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  before  the  requisition  is  received,  or 
made  ;  hut  if  not,  then  it  becomes  the  dul^*  of  the  Governor  receiving 
it  to  order  his  immediate  arrest,  and  his  delivery  to  the  agent  of  the 
Governor  from  whom  the  demand  comes.  The  fugitive  is  then  taken 
back  to  the  State  from  which  be  fled,  for  trial.  The  Oovenior  on 
whom  such  a  demand  is  made  has  uo  right  to  go  behind  it  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  should  ol)ey  the  call ;  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  offense  charged  be  or  be  not  a  crime  in  Ihe  State 
where  the  criminal  is  found  ;  still  this  rule  is  not  always  followed. 

Section  2,  Clause  3. — No  person  held  to  service  or  lalxir  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escsping  into  another,  shall,  in  cunsc- 
qurnceof  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  hedischargeil  from  such  i^erv- 
ice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  dclix'ered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
socb  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

583.  Fugitives  from  Service.— The  States  authoriz- 
ing slavery  in  1787  could  provide  for  the  capture  and  sur- 
render of  all  fugitive  slaves  belonging  to  their  citizens  found 
within  their  own  borders,  but  not  for  those  fleeing  lievond 
them.  Hence  the  inlrodnclion  of  this  clause  into  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  part  of  the  third  compromise.     It  applied  as 
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much  to  apprentices,  or  persons  bound  to  service  for  a  nam* 
ber  of  years,  as  to  slaves,  but  it  was  inserted  in  the  interest 
of  slave-holders. 

The  clause  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  service  is  vaguer  snd 
more  general  than  that  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  justice.  It 
does  not  say  how  or  by  whom  the  capture  or  surrender  shall  be 
made.  In  1793  Congress  enacted  a  law  for  carrying  the  clause  into 
effect,  and  in  i85oit  enacted  the  law  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  I^w, 
which  was  much  more  rigorous  and  efficient  than  the  previoas  one. 
This  law  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  that  led  to  the  election  of 
President  I^incoln,  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  Congress  repealed  the  law  of  iStSo 
and  the  slave  sections  of  the  law  of  1793  in  18G4. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


NEW  STATES:  THE  TERRITORIAL  SYSTEM. 
ARTICLB  IV. 

Rhprrknces. 

Hinsdale,  The  Oid  Northwest  (The  aalbor  sliows  how  the  Thir- 
Icen  Colonies  were  consliluted  by  the  royal  chnrtcrs.  Chap*.  VI.-VU.; 
tlcfioesthe  Northwestern  laudcUims,  XI.,  aud gives  in  exlcnso^XXh^ 
Xin  ,  Ibe  history  of  Ihe  cessions  ) ;  Fiske.  The  Critical  J 'eriod  of 
Amenran  History  (Chap.  V.  deals  particularly  with  the  political 
bearings  of  the  Western  land  quesUou,  and  especially  as  a  factor  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution);  Adams,  Maryland's  Influence  on 
U^esUfn  Land  Cfssions  to  the  United  States,  (Tbis  monograph  deals 
particularly  with  the  subject  as  related  to  the  Articles  of  Con  fed- 
er.ttion);  Bancroft.  Ktf/.  f'A,  p.  2yy  ei  seg. 

Section  3,  Clanse  i.— New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gre<»  into  this  Union  ;  hut  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisilictiou  of  any  other  Slate,  nor  any  Slate  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress. 

Section  j,  Clanse  2.— The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  aud  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and  noth- 
iug  in  this  Coostilutiou  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

584.  Western  Land  Claims.— At  its  formation,  the 
American  Union  and  the  thirteen  Stales  were  coextensive  : 
there  was  no  public  domain.  There  were  indeed  large 
hfxlies  of  unoccupied  lands  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  while  the 
I^ke  Basin  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  wildernesses, 
but  these  waste  lands  were  all  claimed  by  certain  of  the 
Stales  as  their  individual  possessions.  The  case  stood 
thus :  the  boundaries  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
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New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland   had 
been  fixed  much  as  they  are  at  present  while   they  were 
still  Colonies ;  the  chartered  limits  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Virginia,  North  and  South  Caroliua.  and  Georgia, 
which  had  originally  extended  to  the  South  Sea,  had  been 
cut  short  at  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  treaty  of  1763; 
New  York  claimed  that  she  had  acquired  a  vast  Western 
domain    by  way  of   her   connections  with   the    Iroquois 
Tribes.     The  result  was  that  while  six  States  (save  alone 
Pennsylvania,  which    extended  five  degrees   of   longitude 
westward  from  the  Delaware  River,)  were  shut  up  to  the 
seaboard,  the  other  seveu  States  collectively  laid  claim  to 
the  whole  West. 

585.     Western  Cessions.— The  Western  lands   soon 
became  the  subject  of  a  close  controversy,  which  tended 
sharply  to  divide  the  States  into  two  groups.     Six  claimant 
States  pleaded  their  ancient  charters,  and  New  York  her 
Iroquois  connections,  as  good  and  sufEcieut  titles  to  their 
claims.     The    six   non-claimant  States   repudiated    these 
titles  and  urged  that,  as  the  West  must  be  wrested  from  the 
common  enemy   by  the  common  efibrt,  it  should  belong  to 
the  common  country  or  the  Union.     Next  to  independence 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  Union,  the  land  question  was  tlie  most  formidable 
political  issue  of  Revolutionary  times.     Moreover,  it  derived 
much  of  its  importance  from  its  intimate  connection  with 
both  of  those  questions.    It  was  greatly  complicated  also  by 
conflicting   boundaries  and  overlapping  claims.     A  happy 
escape  from  the  controversy  was  finally  found  in  the  surren- 
der to  the  United  States  by  the  seven  States  of  the  lands 
to  which  they  laid  claim,  on  the  pledge  given  by  Congress 
in  1780  that  all  lands  seceded  should  be  disposed  of  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  be  settled  and 
formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  to  l>e  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old  States.     New  York 
ceded  1781.  Virginia   17S4,   Massachusetts   1785,  Conn^- 
ticut   1786.     The  Southern  cessions  were  delayed;  South 
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Carolina's  until  1789.  North  Carolina's  uutil  1790,  aud 
Georgia's  until  1S02.  The  first  four  cessions  utl  lay  North- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  and  they  constituted  the  origiual 
public  domain. 

586.  Division  of  Old  States. — But  this  was  not  all. 
Vermont,  which  was  claimed  by  both  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  and  partly  by  Massachusetts,  had  been  clamor- 
ing for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State  since  1777.  Ken- 
tucky already  had  a  considerable  population,  among  which 
there  was  a  strong  aud  constantly  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  separation  from  V^irginia  and  the  assumption  of  the 
position  of  a  new  and  independent  State ;  and  Maine,  then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts,  had  all  the  natural  requisites  fur 
a  separate  State.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Tennessee. 

587.  Admission  of  New  States. — There  wastherefore 
abundant  territory  belonging  to  the  Union  in  1787  out  of 
which  to  form  new  States,  and  still  more  in  prospect.  The 
people  of  the  old  States  had  no  thought  of  keeping  this 
territory  permanently  in  an  inferior  political  position,  bdt 
rather  proposed  to  have  it  formed  into  new  States  aa 
rapidly  as  its  settlement  would  justify.  Furthermore,  the 
Vermont  and  Kentucky  questions  called  for  settlement. 
Out  of  this  stale  of  facts  grew  the  two  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution quoted  above,  which  provide  for  the  admission  of 
new  States  and  for  the  government  of  the  National  terri- 
tory. But  aa  controversies  would  arise,  and  in  fact  then  ex- 
isted, relative  to  the  division  of  States,  the  provision  was 
wisely  inserted  in  regard  to  obtaining  the  consent  of  all 
the  Legislatures  concerned  as  well  as  of  Congress.  Still 
further,  the  pending  controversy  as  to  the  Southern  cessions 
caused  the  insertion  of  theprovision  that  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claim 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  State.  Once 
more,  settlements  within  the  National  domain  were  then 
beginning,  and  rules  and  regulations  concerning  lands  and 
other  matters  were  plainly  needed,  the  making  of  which 
would  naturally  fall  to  Congress. 
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588.  Territorial  Growth.— The  Coustituliou  is  silent  oa  t)ie  sub 
ject  of  anuexatious,  but  causes  that  are  here  iutnatcrial  have  led  to 
aevcu  auuexatioiis  of  Icrrilory. ' 

1.  Louisiana,  purchased  of  France  in  1803,  for  |li5,ooo,ooo,  em- 
braced the  western  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  extended  across 
the  lower  Mbsissippi  River. 

2.  Florida,  purchased  of  Spain  in  1S19,  for  |5,ooo,ooo.  This  pur- 
chase iucluiled  tlie  peuiubula  of  that  name,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  ruuuing  westward  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Loaisiana. 

3.  Tlie  State  of  Texas,  and  bo  much  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  as  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Texas^  which  was  pre  viouslr 
a  separate  nation,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1S45  by  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  Couj^iess. 

4.  Oregon,  the  territory  lying  Iwtween  parallels  42^  and49'^  north 
latitude  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  title  to  this  acquiMtiou 
is  discovery  and  occupation,  and  treaties  with  Spain,  Russia,  aud  Eng- 
land, bearing  the  dates  1819,  1835,  and  1846. 

5.  The  firiit  Mexican  auncxatiou  embraced  the  country  now 
owued  by  the  United  States  south  of  parallel  42°,  and  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  except  the  second  Mexican 
annexation.  This  was  partly  a  conquest  and  partly  a  purchase  fioni 
Mexico,  in  1S48,  the  consideration  being  515,000,000. 

6.  The  second  Mexican  annexation,  lying  in  Aricona,  sometimes 
called  the  Gadsdeu  Purchase,  was  made  in  1S53  for  ^10,000.003. 

7.  The  last  anuexatiou  was  Alaska,  purchased  of  Russia  in  1867 
for  f-7 ,2fyo,ouo. 

589.  Territory  and  Territories. —  In  the  broadest 
sense,  the  whole  country  or  dominion  is  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  But  here  the  term  territory  means  that  part 
of  the  dominion  not  formed  into  States,  and  this  is  itscoin- 
niou  acceptation  in  otir  political  history.  The  Territories 
are  of  two  kinds.  A  definite  district  or  region  having  a  full 
Territorial  government  is  an  organised  Territory  ;  territory 
witiiout  such  a  government,  and  subject  only  to  the  laws  of 
Congress,  is  unorganized.  Arizona  belongs  to  the  first 
class,  Indian  Territory  to  the  second.  Alaska  has  a  Gover- 
nor appointed  by  the  President  and  is  directly  subject  to 
Congress. 

590.  Ordinance  of  1787. — Preparations  for  settling  the 
West  and  forming  new  Stales  were  already  in  progress  in 
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1787.  In  1784  Congress  had  adopted  a  Plan  for  the  tem- 
porary Government  of  the  Western  Territory,  But  this 
proved  inoperative,  and  was  repealed  three  years  later.  In 
1 78 5  Congress  adopted  an  Ordinance  for  Ascertaining  the 
Mode  of  Disposing  of  Lauds  in  the  Western  Territory,  as 
far  as  they  had  been  ceded  by  the  States  and  by  the  Indian 
tribes.  And  July  13,  17S7,  it  adopted  the  Ordinance  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  Slates 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.  This  celebrated  Ordinance, 
which  was  a  sort  of  constitution  for  the  Old  Northwest, 
provided  a  Territorial  Government,  and  established  six 
articles  of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  to  be  carved  out  of  the  Territory,  which  should  be  of 
perpetual  obligation.  The  fifth  article  of  compact  said 
there  should  be  formed  in  the  Territory  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  Stales,  and  defined  their  boundaries, 
which,  however,  were  in  some  particulars  subsequently 
departed  from. 

591.  The  Northwest  Territory. — At  the  same  time 
that  the  Federal  Convention  was  framing  the  Constitution, 
and  Congress  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Ohio  Company  of 
Associates,  composed  mainly  of  New  England  men  who  had 
served  in  th^  Revolutionary  army,  were  making  arrange- 
ments for  forming  a  settlement  in  the  Northwest.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  representation  made  to  Congress  by  this  company, 
that  it  would  buy  and  settle  a  large  tract  of  the  public 
lands,  provided  suitable  terms  were  made  and  a  suitable 
government  establishment,  that  immediately  led  to  the 
enacting  of  the  Ordinance.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment a  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1788,  and 
the  Territory  was  fully  organized  July  15  of  that  year. 
Here  our  Territorial  System  had  its  beginning.  At  the 
basis  of  this  system  lies  a  new  and  distinct  idea.  The 
Territories  of  the  United  States  are  quite  different  from  the 
colonies  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  the  Territory 
id  an  inchoate  State,  and  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  Nation. 
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592.  Types  of  Territorial  GoTemmcnt.— The  Ordinatice  of  lySj 
gave  the  Norihwest  Territory  a  government  that  embraced  Uie« 
features  :  ( t)  There  were  a  Governor  and  three  judges,  fir&t  appointed 
by  Congress  but  later  by  the  President  and  Senate  ;  (2)  these  officets, 
in  addiltoa  to  Lheirexccutiveaud  judicial  duties,  were  to  frame  a  Tcr^ 
ritorial  Code  by  selecting  appropriate  taws  from  the  statute  book£ol 
the  States;  (3)  a  Territorial  Legislature  should  be  elected  as  soon  ai 
the  free  ni.ile  inhabitants  reached  5,000.  consistiug  of  a  bouse  of  rep- 
resentatives, chosen  by  the  people,  and  a  couucil,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress or  the  President,  from  a  list  of  candidates  nominated  by  tb« 
hou^e ;  (4)  Con^jrcw  should  have  a  veto  on  all  laws,  whether  ^clectefl 
by  the  Governor  and  judges  or  enacted  by  the  Legislature;  (5)  the 
Territory,  on  reaching  the  population  named,  should  have  a  delegate 
in  Congress  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  with  the  right  to  speak  but 
not  to  vote.  This  Ordinance  was  the  model  of  the  early  Territorial 
goveruments. 

The  later  type  was  less  centralized  and  gave  more  power  to  the 
people.  It  consists  of  legislative,  executive^  and  judicial  branches 
fully  developed.  The  Legislature  is  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  Cov- 
ernor  and  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  are 
paid  from  the  National  treasury  ;  the  Territorial  delegate  is  elected 
by  the  people.  The  people  arc  subject  loccrtaiu  special  lawsof  Con- 
gress, bnt  interests  of  a  merely  local  character  are  regulated  by  local 
laws. 

593.  Prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Northwest.— The  Ordinance 
of  1784,  as  originally  reported  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  chairman,  contained  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Western 
country,  ceded  or  to  be  ceded,  on  and  after  January  i,  iSoi,  bnt  tl 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill  on  its  pas'age  through  Congress.  The  Or- 
dinance of  1787  revived  the  prohibition,  but  limited  it  to  the  North- 
west and  gave  it  immediate  effect.  Article  VI.  of  compacts  declares  ; 
"There  shall  l»c  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  pnuishmeul  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  And  this  clause  was  tacitly 
reaffirmed  by  Congress  when,  in  1789,  it  adapted  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  prohibition  became  a 
precedent  when  Slavery  in  the  Territories  became  aa  absorbing  po- 
litical question  at  a  later  day. 

594.  Status  of  a  Territory.— This  is  distinctly  inferioi 
to  that  of  a  State.  The  people  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  bnt 
their  jwlitical  rights  are  limited  ;  their  ©uly  representative 
in  Congress  is  a  delegate  who  cannot  vote.  They  have  no 
share  in  electing  the  President ;  they  do  not  choose  their 
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own  governor  or  judges  ;  they  are  wholly  subject  to  Con- 
gress, and  have  no  political  power  or  rights  except  such  as 
Congress  sees  fit  to  give  them  ;  they  come  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  only  by  the  permission  of  Congress.  The  objects 
of  a  Territorial  government  are  to  protect  the  people  while 
it  continues,  and  to  prepare  the  Territory  for  Statehood. 

595.  Requisites  for  Admission.— The  Constitution 
commits  the  admission  of  new  States  wholly  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress.  The  history  of  the  Slates  admitted  shows 
some  diversity  of  practice  in  minor  points.  Congress  deter- 
mines the  boundaries  of  new  States  formed  from  the  public 
domain,  fixes  the  time  and  manner  of  admission,  and  re- 
quires a  constitution  republican  in  form.  No  rule  as  to  the 
size  or  population  of  a  new  State  has  at  any  time  been  fol- 
lowed. Many  points  of  detail  are  settled  in  advance,  some 
in  the  law  organizing  the  Territory,  and  others  in  a  special 
act  called  an  Enabling  Act,  which  authorizes  the  people  to 
frame  a  constitution  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union. 
In  several  cases,  however,  enabling  acts  have  not  been 
passed. 

596.  NewStates.— The  foIlowini^taMe  contains  the  names  of  the 
new  States,  the  designation  of  the  territory  out  of  which  Ihey  wcrt* 
formed,  and  the  dales  of  their  admission  to  the  t'luon.  West  Vir 
gtnia,  for  n-asons  that  vill  appear,  lias  a  separate  paragraph. 

Vermont,  oriRinaUy  claimed  by  New  Hanijishire  and  New  York, 
and  in  part  by  Massachusetts,  March  4,  1791. 

Kentucky,  formed  from  Virginia,  June  i,  1792, 

Tenneasce,  formetl  from  N'orlh  Carolina,  June  i,  1796. 

Ohio,  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  February  19,  1S03. 

Lionisiana,  formed  from  the  I^uisiana  purchase,  April  8,  i8t3. 

Indiana,  formed  from  the  NorthwestTerritory,  December  11, 1816. 

Missisaippi,  forme<l  from  the  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  cessions,  and  from  the  French  and  Spanish  annexations  of 
1803  and  1S19  to  the  extent  of  the  portions  lying  south  of  the  i>ara11e] 
of  31**  north  latitude,  December  10, 1817. 

k Illinois,  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  December  3,  1818L 
Alabama,  formed  like  Miasissippi,  December  14,  1819. 
Maine,  formed  from  Massachusetts,  March  15,  iSatx 
UImouH,  formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase.  August  10,  1821, 
Arkansas,  formed  from  the  I^onisiana  purchase,  June  15,  1836k 
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Michigan,  formed  from  Ihe  Northwest  Terrilory,  January  26,  1S37. 

Florida,  formed  from  territory  acquired  from  Spain,  March  5,  1845. 

Texas,  previously  an  independent  power,  December  29,  1845. 

Iowa,  formed  from  the  I/iuisiniiA  purchase,  December  aS,  1846. 

Wisconsin,  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territor}',  May  29,  1848. 

California,  formed  from  first  Mexican  annexation,  Septeinl)er  9, 
1850. 

Minnesota,  formed  in  part  from  the  Northwest  Territory  and  in 
part  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  May  11,  1S58. 

Oregon,  formed  from  the  Oregon  country,  February  14,  1S59. 

Kansas,  formed  from  the  Ivonisiaua  purchase,  January  29,  1861. 

West  Virginia,  formed  from  Virginia,  June  19,  1S63. 

Nevada.  fonn»1  from  the  first  Mexican  annexation,  October  31, 
1864. 

Nebraska,  formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  March  1,  1867. 

Colorado,  formed  in  part  from  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  in  part 
from  the  first  Mexican  annexatiou,  August  i,  1876. 

North  Dakota,  formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Norember  2, 
1S89. 

South  Dakota,  formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  November  2. 
1889. 

Montana,  formed  in  part  from  the  Louisiana  putchase  and  in  part 
from  the  Oregon  country.  Novembers,  iSSg. 

Washington,  formed  from  the  Oregon  country,  November  1 1 , 
1889. 

Idaho,  formed  !n  part  from  the  first  Mexican  annexation,  and  in 
part  from  the  Oregon  Country,  July  3,  iSgo. 

Wyoming,  formed  from  the  first  Alcxican  annexation  in  part,  and 
in  part  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  July  10,  1890. 

Utah,  formed  from  the  first  Mexican  Annexation,  January  4^ 
1896. 

Tweuty-oue  of  the  45  States  of  the  Union  have  been  formed  Jn 
whole  or  in  part  from  lenitory  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  Spain, 
not  to  speak  of  Spanish  claims  to  parts  of  the  country  that  were  never 
allowed. 

597,  West  Virginia. — Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  consider- 
able divergencies  of  feeling  and  interest  between  the  two  sections  of ' 
the  State  of  Virginia,  asdiWdedby  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The«e 
divergencies  culminated  at  the  l^egiuning  of  the  War  ;  the  people  on 
onesideof  the  mountains  going  witli  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the 
people  on  the  other  remaining  faithful  to  the  Union.  In  April,  1861, 
a  State  convention  at  Richmond  pa<^sed  an  ordinance  of  secesaion. 
In  June  following  a  State  convention  at  Wheeling,  consisting  mainly 
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of  delegates  from  Ihe  western  part  of  tlic  Stale,  passed  an  ordiuaiire 
declaring  that  the  State  officers,  who  had  become  secession ista.  ha<1 
vacatetl  their  office*,  appointed  a  Governor,  and  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Legislature.  It  also  passed  aa  onlinance  sabmit- 
ting  to  a  popular  vote  the  question  of  erecting  a  new  Slate  to  be 
called  Kanawha.  In  October  the  i>eople  voted  in  favor  of  the  new 
State,  a:id  at  the  same  time  elected  delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame 
a  constitution.  In  April,  1S62,  the  people  adopted  the  constitution 
that  the  conveution  had  framed.  But  this  did  not  suffice :  the 
National  Conslilution  made  the  consent  of  the  I/Cgislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  of  Congress,  necessary.  So  in  May  the  Legislature 
elected  in  pursuance  of  the  call  i<isued  by  the  Whecliug  convention 
the  year  before,  compose<l  of  the  representatives  of  the  40  western 
counties  but  styled  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  gave  the  formal  con- 
sent of  Virginia.  CougreAs  admitted  the  Senators  chosen  by  the 
same  Ivegislature.  and  in  Deceml>er,  1S63,  passed  an  act  to  admit  the 
State  on  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  the  course  of  thesetrsuaaciiona  the  name  of  Kanawha  was  dropped 
and  the  present  one  substituted.  After  the  War,  the  I^egislature  of 
Virginia  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  formatiou  of  the  new  State. 
The  admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  as  a  State  leaves  four  Ter- 
ritories :  New  Mexico,  organized  in  1S50,  Arixoua,  organized  in  1863, 
and  Oklahoma,  organized  iu  1890.  Alaska  is  not  called  an  organized 
Territory  ;  it  has  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate 
but  uo  Legislature.  The  Territory  is  wholly  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

Note. — The  disposition  to  \x  made  of  the  public  lands  was  long  a 
very  important  question,  and  it  still  remains  a  sttbjcct  ol  considerable 
interest.  Ilefore  the  Cix-il  War  iherv  were  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  tlic  subject,  but  on  tlic  whole  a  lilwral  jwlicy  was 
ptumed,  particularly  in  respect  to  settlers.  But  the  most  liberal  of 
all  mcasnTes  is  the  Homestead  Law  enacteil  in  1863.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  any  citizen,  or  applicant  for  citizenship,  over  31  year«  of 
age  may  enter  on  t6o  acres  of  any  unnppropri.ited  lands  valued  at 
ii.2.S  an  acre.  t»r  on  80  acres  valued  at  |2.5(»,  on  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee  i»f  f  s  or  Jio,  and  tliat  after  five  vears  of  actual  rt-sidenoe  he  shall 
receive  a  |Kitent  for  the  ftamc  from  tfic  General  Land  OfHct'.  which  is  a 
valid  title  fmm  the  Goveniinent.  If  the  setlltr  wUlien  to  ctnnplete 
his  title  before  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  can  pay  for  the  land  at 
the  price  fixed.  Tlie  great  argument  for  tliis  law  is  the  desirability  of 
promoting  the  setllement  of  tlie  wild  lands  and  of  attaching  the  set- 
tlers to  the  fn^venmient.  Tlie  principle  is  that  even*  citiien  shall 
have  a  home.  I^rge  quantities  f>f  the  public  lands  have  been  applied 
to  the  prcmiotion  of  public  works  and  schtM»ls,  (See  Chapter  LVI 
for  fact-*  rt'lnting  to  schools.  "The  Tnlilic  I>omain,"  edited  by 
Thomas  Dnnaldsiin  and  publii*hed  by  the  Government,  is  a  vast  mine 
of  information  iu  rcUtion  tu  the  public  lands.) 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

NATIONAL  GUAR,\NTEE3  TO  THE  STATES. 
ARTICLR  IV. 

Section  4.  — The  UniiedStatcflsliall  guarantee  to  every  Stale  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  governmeut,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  again.st  invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  I/egislature,  or  of 
the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence. 

598.  The  States  Republican. — V%Mth  certain  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  National  Coustitulion,  the  States  are 
left  free  to  organize  their  own  governments  in  their  own 
way.  One  of  these  limitations  is  that  their  governments 
shall  be  republican.  A  State  can  be  snffered  neither  to  set 
up  a  non-republican  government  for  itself  nor  to  continue 
under  one  imposed  by  another  power.  This  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  American  system;  a  mon- 
archical state  in  a  federal  republic  would  surely  be  an 
anomaly. 

599.  Congress  to  Decide.— The  Constitution  does  not 
say  what  authority  shall  exercise  this  power  of  guarantee, 
or  even  define  a  republican  government.  The  guarantee 
itself  involves  the  power  to  decide  all  questions  growing 
out  of  it.  In  1 84 1  42  there  were  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  two  governments,  each  claiming  to  be  established. 
Ill  the  celebrated  case  of  Luther  v.  Borden,  'which  grew  on  I 
of  the  controversey,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  this 
power  resides  in  Congress.  **  And  its  decision  [that  of  Con- 
gress] is  binding  on  every  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a  judicial  tribunal." 
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600.  InvaBion  and  Domestic  Violence. — Protect- 
ing a  State  against  invasion  and  violence  is  protecting  the 
Union  itself;  and  it  is  the  more  reasonable  that  the  Nation 
should  furnish  it  because  of  the  denial  to  the  States  of 
the  right  to  keep  ships  of  war  and  troops  in  time  of  peace. 
The  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  afford  this 
protection,  and  they  give  him  power  to  use  the  standing 
army  and  to  call  out  the  militia  for  this  purpose.  In  a 
case  of  invasion,  no  application  for  protection  is  necessary  ; 
the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  chooses  his  own  time 
and  mode  of  action ;  but  in  case  of  violence  the  proced- 
ure is  very  different. 

60X.  Procedure  in  Cases  of  Violence. — Domestic 
violence  is  resistance  to  the  law  nnd  authority  of  a  State; 
to  suppress  it  is,  first,  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities. 
The  President  cannot  even  issue  a  proclamation  command- 
ing law-breakers  to  disperse  until  a  formal  application  has 
been  made  to  him.  unless  the  operations  of  the  National 
Government  are  interfered  with. 

The  common  mode  of  proceeding  when  State  laws  are  resistefl,  is 
this  :  (i)  The  local  police,  as  the  slierifT  and  his  posse,  attempt  to 
maiutain  order ;  (i)  failing  in  the  attempt,  the  sheriff  calls  upon  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  aid  ;  (3)  the  Governor,  if  in  his  Judgment 
the  emergency  calls  forit,  ordersont  the  State  militia  ;  (4)  the  militia 
failing,  the  Governor,  or  the  Legi:>latnrc  if  in  session,  makes  an  ap- 
plication for  aid  to  the  President,  who  (5)  becomes  the  jud^e  of  the 
emcrxeucy.  It  is  important  to  state,  however,  that  if  the  insurrection 
in  any  way  intemiptft  the  operations  of  the  National  Government, 
the  President  can,  if  he  thinks  necessary,  at  ourc  send  the  National 
troops  or  call  out  the  militia  to  put  an  end  to  such  interruption. 

603.  Reasons  for  the  Distinction. — The  reasons  for 
making  the  distinction  between  invasion  and  violence  are 
obviotis.  Invasion  is  not  only  the  more  imminent  peril. 
but  it  is  also  a  direct  challenge  of  the  National  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  government,  as  a 
Stale  government,  to  enforce  its  own  laws.  A  goveniment 
that  cannot  ordinarily  enforce  its  own  laws,  but  must  rely 
apon  another  government  to  do  so.  is  no  government  at  all. 
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It  lacks  the  essential  coercive  element.  Still  more,  a  S^atc 
would  naturally  resent  all  offers  of  unnecessary  protection 
as  an  interference  in  its  afifairs  :  not  to  do  so  would  t>e  a 
confession  of  weakness.  Again,  the  frequent  employment 
of  the  National  forces  by  the  President  for  such  purposes, 
would  tend  to  centralize  power  and  perhaps  to  establish  a 
military  despotism.  Hence  the  National  Government's 
power  to  interfere  is  limited  by  a  formal  application  for  pro- 
tection. The  preference  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Gov- 
ernor in  making  the  application,  also  arises  from  fear  of 
centralized  power. 

603.  Direct  Relation  of  National  Authority  to  Do- 
mestic Violence. — Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
National  authority,  in  striking  at  domestic  violence,  pur- 
sues in  every  case  the  roundabout  course  that  has  been 
described.  The  President  is  sworn  to  see  that  the  National 
laws  are  faithfully  executed  ;  and  if  public  lawlessness  in 
any  way  trenches  upon  those  laws,  if  the  operations  of  the 
Government  are  in  any  way  interfered  with,  then  it  is  his 
right  and  duty  to  intervene,  provided,  in  his  judgment,  such 
intervention  is  necessary.  Ordinarily  he  will,  in  such  case, 
like  the  Governor  of  a  State,  look  first  to  the  civil  processes 
of  the  courts  ;  these  failing,  he  will  issue  his  proclamatiou 
commanding  rioters  or  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  then,  if 
he  deems  it  necessary,  send  the  National  troops,  or  even 
call  out  the  militia  of  the  States,  to  maintain  the  public 
[peace.  The  President  can  put  soldiers  on  the  mail  ::ars  to 
defend  the  mails,  although  he  cannot  put  them  on  passen- 
ger cars  to  defend  the  lives  of  passengers,  unless  called 
upon  by  the  State  authority.  President  Lincoln  acted  in 
accordance  with  this  power  in  issuing  his  proclamation  of 
April  15,  1861.  President  Cleveland  did  the  same  in  refer- 
CDce  to  the  railroad  riots  in  Chicago  in  June  and  July,  1894. 

Replying  to  Governor  Allgelil,  of  Tllinoifi,  who  had  eomplained 
th«t  his  action  was  unwairaiilcd,  President  Cleveland  said  ;  '*  Federal 
troops  were  sent  to  Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with  Ih?  Conatitn- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  npon  the  demand  of  the  Post 
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Ofli«^  Department  that  obstruction  of  tlie  mails  should  be  retuovetl, 
ai«l  upon  the  representation  of  the  judicial  oflficers  of  the  Unitctl 
States  that  processes  of  the  Federal  courts  couhl  not  be  executed 
through  the  ordinary  means,  and  upon  abundant  proof  that  conspir- 
acies existed  a^inst  commerce  between  the  States.  To  meet  these 
conditions,  which  areclearly  within  the  province  of  Federal  nvithority, 
tlie  prc^nce  of  Federal  troops  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  deemed 
not  only  proper,  but  necessary,  and  there  has  l>cen  no  iutention  of 
there!»y  interfering  with  the  plain  duty  of  the  local  authoritiea  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  city.'*  A  cose  involving  the  powers  of  the 
National  Government  in  such  emergencies  weut  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  in  the  decision  of  wliich  the  President  was  sus- 
tained. The  Court  held:  (i)  That  the  Government  of  the  fnited 
Stiites  has  jurisdiction  over  every  foot  of  soil  within  its  territory,  and 
acts  upon  each  citizen  ;  (})  That  it  has  full  attributes  of  soverei^ty 
over  interstate  commerce  and  the  tran^missiou  of  the  mails ;  (3)  That 
the  powers  thus  conferred  have  been  assiume<l  and  put  into  practical 
exercise  by  Congressional  legislntiou  ;  (4)  That  in  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  the  Government  may  remove  natural  or  artificial  ot>> 
structions  to  the  passage  of  interstate  commerce  or  the  carrying  of 
the  mails.' 

NoTR.— The  Ciict  that  onder  oar  systrm  of  rDvemmeot  the  mppressloa  of  la- 
SorrccttoD  and  (lonic«lic  viole-Dce,  or  in  othrr  «ron]*t,  Ihc  malntriuiDce-  of  public 
order,  rails  in  the  first  insuacc  upon  the  sute  rather  than  upon  tlie  NttioA.  has 
led  to  iome  serious  diplomatic  coDtrorersies.  Kcfermce  may  tie  maile  to  the 
McL<o<l  case,  1^40-41  (See  Lalor'»  Cvcfo^ia,  "  Mct,eod  ca#e."  and  Curtis'i  Lifiaf 
Daniel  tfrhtUr,  i'af.  //.).  Also  to  the  New  Orleans  riol  of  1891.  which  resulted 
in  the  murdrr  of  a  number  of  Italian  suljjeclA,  and  to  the  similar  Colorado  caac 
occurring  in  18195,  which  were  of  a  very  ilJflTerent  character.  The  McLeod  caae, 
which  came  near  involving  us  in  war  wilh  England,  led  to  the  enacttag  of  n 
law  by  Congrrrs  that,  iTfoch  caret  shcmld  thencrforth  arise,  they  should  t>c  trans* 
ferred  from  the  State  to  the  t'nitcd  Slates  courts  by  writ  of  Aahras  mrfimi.  The 
cummnn  osage  of  civiltxed  nalions  requires  one  power  to  protect  the  Itvei  and 
prrpertlcs  of  uno<Teoding  M]h}ect»  or  citiaens  of  other  powers  who  are  either 
temporal  ily  or  pcrmauenlly  within  ita  territory.  Moreover,  the  Nulional  tlovem- 
meni  enters  into  treaty  retaiionx  wtlh  fureirn  powers  gunrantectug  such  protec- 
tioo  ;  hut  under  our  vyitem  the  practical  guarantee  is  furnished  l>y  the  States,  not 
the  Nation,  The  remit  is  thai  when  such  fiil^ecta  or  ritixens  are  not  duly  pro- 
tected hy  the  Stale  authority,  and  the  power  having  juri^ict ion  prefcrsa  complaint 
or  makea  ■  demand  for  «uch  protedion  at  Washington,  (he  National  autboriUcs 
have  nothlui^  1o«y,  cxcrpi  that  tt  i.«  the  duty  of  ihc  States  to  maintain  public 
order,  and  that  Ihey  do  nof  hul  I  themselves  responMble.  The  predicament  is  an 
cntarnaRing  one.  A  fotrlgn  power  knows  oothiug  of  the  fttateR,1mt  dors  Icnow 
the  roiled  States,  and  looks  to  them  for  redrcM.  Mr  Rtatne.  Secretary  of  SUte  at 
the  lime  of  the  Svw  Orleans  riot,  made  Ihc  families  of  the  murdered  Italians  a 
peciniiary  compenMtion,  taking  the  money  from  the  contingent  fitfid  uf  the  State 
Ucpartmeul.  It  wilt  not  tie  surprising  if,  aaoiir  foreign  rrlatlonn  hecume  more 
complicated,  wc  shall  think  it  wise  lo  adopt  sone  change  Ln  our  poticy  in  this  par- 
ik^Un 
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Article  V, 

The  Congress,  wheucvcr  two-Uiirtls  of  both   Ilatises  sfaall  deeoi^ 

it  necessary,  shall  propose  amcndmeuts  to  this  Coustitutioa.  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-lUirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  Stales,  or  by  coiiveutious  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  maybe  proposed  by  the 
Congress  ;  provided  tlial  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  ia  any  mnnner 
nffrct  the  6rst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
Article  ;  and  that  do  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

604.     Need  of  the   Power.— Changes  in  the  social 

conditions  of  a  people,  which  are  especially  rapid  in  young 
and  growing  states,  necessitate  changes  in  the  const! r  11- 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  laws.  At  the  same  time  frequent 
changes  are  undesirable  or  they  tend  to  keep  the  country 
iu  turmoil  and  to  beget  contempt  for  the  constitution  itself. 
Writers  on  law  teach,  and  experience  confirms  the  teach* 
ing,  that  fundamental  laws  should  be  drawn  in  broad  and 
comprehensive  terras,  and  not  be  subject  to  easy  changes. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  practically  incapaUe  of 
amendment,  and  this  fact  hastened  the  decline  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  so  made  way  for  the  present  Government. 
The  Convention  of  1787  guarded  well  both  points  of  dan- 
ger; it  is  not  easy  to  amend  the  Constitution,  but  it  is 
possible.     During  the  century  that  has  passed  since  it  went 
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iuto  operatioD.  but  nineteen  ameudments  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  but  fifteen  have  been  ratified. 

605.  Steps  in  Making  an  Amendment. — These  are 
two  in  number,  proposing  and  ratifying  the  amendment — the 
same  steps  that  were  taken  when  the  Constitution  itself  was 
made.  But  the  Constitution  provides  alternative  modes 
both  of  proposal  and  of  ratification. 

X,  Congress  may  propose  amendments  by  the  vole  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House  ;  or,  secondly,  whenever  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two- thirds  of  the  States  make  an  application, 
Congress  shall  call  a  National  convention  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  is  much  the  more  direct  and  simple  mode,  and  it 
might  seem  that  it  is  sufiicient ;  but  as  Congress  might  re- 
fuse to  propose  amendments  that  were  demanded  by  the 
popular  will,  the  alternative  mode  was  provided,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  propose  amendments  to  which  both 
Houses  are  opposed,  and  offering  a  means  of  escape  from 
this  danger.  It  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  call  a 
convention  for  this  purpose. 

2.  An  amendment  duly  proposed  must  be  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures,  or  by  the  conventions,  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  before  it  becomes  binding.  The  Constitution 
itself  was  submitted  to  State  couventions,  because  it  was 
essential  that  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
chosen  for  that  sole  purpose,  should  pass  upon  it,  but  in  the 
case  of  amendments  that  is  not  necessary.  In  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment,  Congress  always  designates 
that  the  ratifications  shall  be  had  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States. 

606.  Limitations  of  the  Power  of  Amendment.— 
The  Convention  provided  that  no  amendment  should  be 
made  previous  to  iSoS  changing  the  conclusions  that  it  had 
reached  with  so  much  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  slave 
trade  and  direct  taxes.  The  other  limitation  was  far  more 
important  than  these  two.  No  State,  without  its  consent. 
can  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufiErage  iu  the  Senate.     Ap- 
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parently,  this  limitation  puts  this  feature  of  the  National 
system  beyond  the  possibility  of  change ;  it  is  the  most  per- 
manent part  of  the  Constitution. 

607.  Form  of  Ameadments. — When  the  first  amendments  that 
were  proposed  were  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1789,  there  sprang  up  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  which 
they  should  take.  It  was  first  proposed  to  insert  them  in  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  natural  places,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
add  them  as  supplements.  The  form  of  proposal  then  adopted  has 
since  been  followed,  viz.:  "Resolved,  .  .  .  That  the  following 
Articles  be  proposed  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures  shall  become  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  same." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  SUPRUMACy  OF  THE  UNION. 

ARTlCtE  VI. 

Clause  i.—AII  debts  contracted  and  eogagemcDts  entered  into, 
before  the  adoptiou  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  thitt  Coustitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

608.  Validity  of  the  Public  Debt.— In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  England,  the  Confederation  had 
contracted  a  large  public  debt,  partly  domestic  and  partly 
foreign.  While  this  debt  would  be  as  binding  in  morals  and 
in  international  law  against  the  new  Government  as  against 
the  old  one,  since  the  change  in  no  way  affected  the  iden- 
tity of  the  American  people  or  the  continuity  of  the  National 
life,  at  the  same  time  a  formal  assertion  of  its  validity  in 
the  organic  law  could  not  fail  to  give  confidence,  particu- 
larly in  those  countries  where  the  foreign  debt  was  held. 

609.  Weak  Point  in  a  Federal  System. —  This  is 
always  the  relation  of  the  local  governments  to  the  general 
government.  It  is  the  problem  of  securing  at  once  both 
local  freedom  and  independence,  and  national  union  and 
strength.  The  states  are  equal  in  rank,  but  if  the  national 
authority  stands  on  the  same  level,  the  union  exists  only  iu 
name.  If  the  system  is  efficient  and  permanent,  the  na- 
tional jurisdiction  must  therefore  be  paramount.  This  point 
the  Constitution  protects  by  the  following  clauses  : 

Clause  3.— This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea 
which  shall  be  made  in  puniuaiice  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud  ;  and  the  judges  iu  every  State  shall 
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be  bound  tUcreby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  aoy  Stale 
to  the  contrary  notwilhstauding. 

Clause  3. — The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioucd, 
and  the  members  of  the  several  State  IvCgislatnres,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  1>oth  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmatioa,  to  support  this  Consti- 
tution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualiBcation 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

610.  The  Supreme  Law. — No  declaration  could  be 
more  distinct  and  emphatic  than  the  6rst  of  these  clauses, 
that  the  National  Coiistitutiou,  laws,  and  treaties  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  makes  this  Constitution  and 
these  laws  and  treaties  the  paramount  part  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions and  governments.  But  the  Federal  Convention, 
not  content  with  this  declaration,  provided  practical  safe- 
guards of  the  strongest  character. 

61X.  State  Judges  Bound-— The  judges  in  every  St?le 
are  bound  by  the  National  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties, 
no  matter  what  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  their  particu- 
lar States  may  contain.  All  State  officers  are  required  to 
take  an  oath  to  that  effect ;  but  there  is  peculiar  propriety 
in  singling  out  the  judges,  since  they  coustrue  and  declare 
the  law,  and  so  give  effect  to  it  by  their  judgments  and 
orders.  lu  every  instance  in  which  a  State  judge  finds  the 
State  law  in  conflict  with  the  Natiotial  law,  he  must  disre- 
gard the  State  and  declare  for  the  Union.  Furthermore, 
he  is  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  National  courts  in 
respect  to  the  National  Constitution  and  laws,  and  in 
respect  to  the  State  constitution  and  laws  in  so  far  as 
these  involve  Federal  questions.  This  provision  tends  to 
secure  a  consistent  and  uniform  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  National  authority. 

6x3.  The  Oath  Prescribed. — The  first  law  enacted  by  Congnts 
andcr  the  Constitnttou  was  one  prescribing  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
National  and  State  officers.  In  i86j  a  very  •trinxeot  ostb,  popularly 
called  the  '*  iron-clod  oath,"  was  prescribed  for  all  oflicent  under  the 
General  Covemment.  including  Senators  and  Ropreseutfltives.  This 
act  was  applied  in  1865  to  altomeys  practicing  in  the  National  courts. 
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but  the  praviftioii  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1866. »  The  act  uf  1862  has  since  been  repealed.  The  i»alh 
of  17S9  is:  **I.  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm  (as  the  case  may 
t>c),  that  I  will  rapport  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuiled  States.*' 

613.  Limit  of  the  National  Supremacy.— The  su- 
premacy of  the  Uniou  is  limited  to  those  jwwers  and  func- 
tions that  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Within 
this  sphere,  it  is  all  powerful ;  beyond  this  sphere,  it  has 
no  power  whatever.  The  laws  enacted  by  Congress  are 
supreme  so  long  as  ihcy  are  in  force  :  when  they  are 
declared  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  by  the  proper  au- 
thority, they  are  null  and  void. 

614.  No  Religious  Test. — Governments  having  state 
churches  have  often  required  religious  qualifications  for 
holding  oflfices  or  pul)lic  tnisls.  The  English  Test  and 
Corporate  Act,  parsed  iu  1675,  which  included  among  its 
qualifications  for  entering  on  any  municipal  office  a  recep- 
tion of  the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  was  not  repealed  until  1828.  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  iu  the  House  of  Commons  until  1858.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  even  now  must  be  a  Prolesiaul.  Similar 
tests  were  common  in  the  Colonies,  and  have  also  existed 
in  the  States.  It  was  not  until  1877  that  New  Hampshire 
struck  from  her  constitution  clauses  requiring  her  Gov- 
ernor and  legislators  to  be  adherents  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  National  Constitution  makes  religion  an 
individual,  and  not  a  political  matter,  by  establishing  the 
widest  tolerance.  However,  this  rule  has  no  application  to 
the  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  :  "The  Constitu- 
tion makes  no  provision  for  protecting  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  Slates  in  their  religious  liberties  ;  this  is  left  to 
the  State  constitutions  and  laws ;  nor  is  there  any  inhibi- 
tion imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  ou  the  States."* 

t  £r  niri*  GartaoJ.  4  Wallace  333. 

i  Pcrmoli  v.  fint  UuuidpalUy,  ^  ilowanj  j/i^ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  UNION  :  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Mention  has  been  made  more  than  once  in  these  pages 
of  conflicting  theories  of  the  Union  and  the  Coustitution. 
The  Strict-construction  and  L,oose-construction  schools 
have  their  favorite  theories  and  phrases.  To  some  extent, 
these  controversies  relate  to  names  and  words  rather  than 
to  facts  and  ideas,  but  by  no  means  wholly  so.  Two  main 
lines  of  divergent  thought  can  be  followed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  present  government. 

615.  State  Sovereignty.— The  theory  of  State  sovereignty  as- 
signs to  the  State  a  paramount  authority.     It  luay  be  thussumnted 
up  :   The  Declaration  of  ladependeiice  was  the  work  of  tUirlecn  peo- 
ples, aud  uot  of  one  people.     It  made  the  Slates  as  indepeudeut  of 
oue  another  as  of  Huglaud.     The  CoufederaLiou  was  tlie  work    of 
States  as  Stales,  and  so  was  the  Coustitution.     It   was   framed    by 
State  delegates,  ratified  hy  State  convcutioDS,  and  created  a  govern. 
meut  of  expressly  delegated  powers.     The  Stales  are  therefore  sover- 
eigns ;  the  citizen  owes  allegiance  first  to  Ids  Stale,  and  to  the  Union 
only  so  long  as  the  Stale  leuiains  iu  the  Union.     The  United  States 
ore  not  a  nation  in  the  sense  that  England  or  France  is  a  nation,  but 
a  confederation  or  league.     A  State  has  the  same  right  to  recall  the 
powers  that  it  has  delegated  to  the  United  States  that  it  bad  to  dele- 
gate them  originally.    It  is  as  free  to  secede  from  the  Union  as  it  was 
to  accede  to  it  iu  the  first  place.     Of  the  time  aud  reason  for  sucfa 
sece&niou,  the  State  is  the  absolute  judge.     Furthermore,  if  a  State 
sees  fit  to  exercise  the  right  of  secession,  the  Union  has  no  legal  or 
constitutional  power  of  coercion.     Such  is  the  full-blown  theory  of 
Slate  sovereignty  ;  there  is  a  milder  one  that  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  state. 

616.  Secession  of  the  Eleven  States.— State  sovereignty  obl&iued 
general  currency  in  the  Southern  States  before  the  Civil  War.  Ac- 
conliuglv,  when  the  election  of  President  hiucoln,  as  they  thought, 
endangered  their  rights  iu  the  Union,  eleven  States  seceded  from  the 
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^tiion.'  Such  opposition  as  these  acts  of  secession  encountered 
witbiu  the  States,  was  made  maiuly  on  the  ground  of  ex)>cdiency; 
few  lueu  ventured  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Stale  sovereignty,  The 
ordinances  of  sccc36ion  were  enacted  in  most  cases  by  State  conven- 
tions, and  but  few  of  them  were  submitted  to  the  {leople  for  their 
ratification.  The  South  Carolina  ordinance  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  simply  professed  to  undo  what  had  been  done  seventy- 
two  years  before. 

"Wc,  the  people  of  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordaiu,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  or- 
dained, that  the  ordinance  adopteil  by  us  in  convention,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17SS,  whereby  the  Constitutiou  uf  the 
United  States  was  ratified,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  amendments  of  the  ^aid 
Constitution,  are  hereby  repeale<l ;  and  (hat  the  Union  now  subsisting 
between  South  CaroUna  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved.*' 

The  SLvcding  States  did  not  admit  secession  to  be  an  act  of  revo- 
lution, like  the  Declaration  of  ludepentlence,  but  asserted  it  to  be  a 
constitulional  act.  How  naturally  it  sprang  from  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignly,  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

617.  The  National  Theory. — This  has  been  stated  in  forms  some- 
what dilfcreut.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statement  made 
by  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Texas  r.  White,  decided  in  1869.* 

The  Union  of  the  States  is  nut,  and  never  was,  a  purely  arbitrary 
and  arti5cial  relation.  It  grew  out  of  the  common  origin,  sympa- 
thies, principles,  interests,  and  geographical  relations  of  the  Colonies. 
It  wasslrengtheue<l  by  the  necessities  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  solemnly  declared  it  to  be  perpetual. 
Moreover,  the  Constitution  was  expressly  ordained  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union.  But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  Union 
by  no  means  implies  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individual  State  exist- 
ence, or  of  the  right  of  self-government  by  the  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  preservation  of  the  Stales  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
governments  are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitu- 
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tioD  as  the  preservation  vf  the  Uaion  aud  the  maiulenaace  of 
NatioHBl  Goverument.  The  CouslitiUiou,  iu  all  its  provisions,  looki 
to  au  iudestruclible  Union  composed  of  indestructible  States.  Oo 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Union,  any  new  State  enters  into  au  tndifr- 
soluble  relation.  The  uuiou  between  such  State  and  the  other  States 
is  as  complete,  as  perpetual,  and  as  indissoluble  as  the  uuion  between 
the  original  Slatca.  There  is  tio  place  for  reconsideration  or  revoca- 
tion, except  through  revolution  or  the  consent  of  the  States. 

6x8.  Status  of  Seceding  States  During  the  Rebellion.— While 
tlic  National  Government  wns  eiixa)>;td  in  jirosccuiing  the  dvH 
War.  and  still  more  when  Uie  lime  came  to  reconstruct  tJic  South- 
ern States,  there  an^e  wide  diflercnces  of  opinion  as  to  the  rr-la- 
tions  of  these  Slates  to  tlie  Union.  Conjrress  never  gave  its  soinction 
to  any  particular  theory,  but  in  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  enacted 
over  the  President's  vetoes  in  March,  1867,  it  laid  down  the  couditioas 
upou  which  the  seceding  Slates  could  be  restored  to  their  normal  re- 
lations, and  be  admitted  to  rcpreseutatiou  iu  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, In  accordance  with  these  acts^  and  subsequent  supplementary 
ones,  reconstruction  was  effected. 

619.  Supreme  Court  View,— In  the  case  of  Texas  v.  White  tlie 
Court  defines  its  view  of  the  Rebellion.     Thi*  may  be  summarized. 

Constitutionally  considered,  the  ordinances  of  secession,  and  all 
the  acts  of  the  I/cgislalures  intended  to  gii'c  these  effect,  were  abso- 
lutely null  and  void.  But  these  States  did  not  cease  to  be  States, 
nor  their  citizens  to  1>e  citizens  of  the  Union.  During  the  RebcUioti, 
they  had  no  governments  in  the  sense  of  the  Con9liluti^>n.  The 
so  called  governments  were  usurping  governments,  organized  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  United  States.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
governments  and  the  people  of  these  States  should  be  restored  to 
peaceful  relations  to  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution,  be- 
fore they  could  claim  the  rights  of  States.  The  power  to  suppress 
insurrection  aud  to  carry  on  war,  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  gave 
the  Nation  authority  to  suppress  the  ReltcUi^n  ;  and  the  power  to 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  also  coq. 
ferred,  g&vc  it  authority  to  provide  for  the  reestabliahmenl  of  legal 
State  governments  in  the  room  of  those  that  had  l>een  subverted  and 
overthrown.  This  guarantee  it  was  the  duty  and  right  of  Congress 
to  carry  out  The  power  conferred  by  the  guarantee  clause,  like 
other  powers,  carries  with  it  a  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
ercise. The  governments  organized  in  these  States  under  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  arc  the  constitutional  govemniculs  of  the  seceding 
States.  They  are  restored  S'.ate  govern  meutSt  organized  in  allegiance 
to  the  Union  for  the  benefit  of  the  States. 
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6ao.  The  Antagonistic  Theories^— The  theorief  or  the  Uuion 
described  above  were  many  years  iu  coarse  of  formation.  The  early 
Strict-coustructiou  statesmen,  who  held  the  milder  form  of  State 
ftovereignty.  coutribute^l  important  ideas  to  the  formation  of  the 
stronger  form;  but  it  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  more  than  any  other 
man,  whocomplele.1  that  theory  and  gave  it  currency.  The  National 
theory  was  maioly  the  work  of  Hamilton,  Marshall.  Story,  and  Web- 
•ter.  The  Civil  War  was  but  the  clash  of  these  opposing  theories; 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Texas  v.  White,  merely  summed  up  the 
results  of  the  ap^wal  to  the  Court  of  War.  The  ftdjnstmenl  of  the 
particular  and  gcner.il  elements  in  our  system  is  still  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  it  will  remain  such  as  long  as  the  Federal  system 
stands  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  1 1  imagine  a  state  of  afifairs  as  actually  ex- 
isting that  could  revive  the  old  theory  o(  Slate  sovereignly.  For 
example,  the  State  of  Mississippi  hns  inserted  this  article  in  her  bill 
of  rights,  adopted  in  1R90:  "The  right  10  withdraw  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union  oti  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  grievance,  shall  never 
be  assumed  by  ihU  Slate,  nor  shiU  any  law  be  passed  in  derogation 
of  the  permanent  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unitetl  States.'* 

Nora.— PresUlcnt  l.iuco*ti.  In  hi«  fir«t  mesaage  to  Consresf,  referrinc  to  the 
"  sophism  that  there  Iswme  omnipotent  and  sacrcil  supremacy  i<rtainlus  to  n 
Btatr,"  obserred :  "Our  Stales  have  neither  more  nor  Iris  power  thau  that  re- 
•cr\'etl  to  them  in  the  I'nion  Xty  tlie  Cunalitution,  no  one  of  Ihcni  ever  hnvipR 
been  a  State  out  of  the  Tnton.  The  orif  Inat  ones  pissed  into  the  Ualon  even  l>e- 
forc  Ihty  cast  olT  their  BritUU  coIonUI  dependence ;  and  the  new  ones  cnmc  into 
the  Tnion  directly  fiom  the  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Tc&as.  And 
even  Texas  In  lis  temporary  independence  was  never  deif^ialed  a  Slnie.  The 
new  ones  only  took  the  dcM^nali 'n  of  States  on  coming  Into  the  Union,  while 
that  name  was  first  adopird  liy  the  old  ones  in  and  by  the  Dcclaraliun  o(  Indc- 
pendeace.  Therein  the  t'nitc-J  Colonics  were  declared  to  l>e  free  ami  indefM'ndent 
States;  but  even  llien  the  object  ptainly  wms  not  to  declare  their  in  epvndeuce 
of  one  another,  or  ofthe  I'nion,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their  nmludl  ptcdtfC. 
and  their  mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  abundantly  show. 
....  The  Vn Idn  is  older  than  any  of  the  Statea.  and  in  fact  it  created  thero  as 
8ta(ea.  Originally  mm;  dependent  col jniea  made  the  t'nisn  ;  and,  in  turn,  the 
Uotoo  thxw  off  Iheirold  depenlence  for  them  and  made  them  States  such  as 
they  are.  Not  one  cfthem  ever  had  a  State  couttitutioo  independent  of  the 
rnloo.'* 

I  A  good  otatemenl  of  constitutional  theories  Is  fivcn  by  JohnUon.  Sec  Lalor'a 
Cydaptdia,  **  Declaration  of  ludepeadenct."  and  jtber  articles  therein  referred  to 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICI.E  VII. 

The  ratificatiou  of  the  conveDlions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establislimeat  of  this  CouBtitutiou  between  the  States  so  ^ 
ratifying  the  same.  ■ 

6ax.  Reasons  for  this  Article. — No  amendtueiit  could 
be  made  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  unless  proposed  by 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States. 
But  the  Convention  that  Congress  called  to  its  assistance 
in  1787.  solely  and  expressly  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  report  such  alterations  and  provisions 
therein  as  should,  when  approved  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States,  render  them  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  prcser^'atiou  of  the  Union,  at  once 
abandoned  this  plan,  and  took  up  the  task  of  framing  a  new 
constitution.  In  this  way  the  rules  requiring  the  ag^reenient 
of  Congress  to  the  Constitution,  and  a  unanimous  ratifica- 
tion, were  avoided.  A  new  constitution  could  prescribe  its 
own  rule  of  ratification.  The  Convention  fixed  upon  nine 
States,  the  number  required  by  the  Articles  for  transacting 
business  of  first-class  importance.  Had  the  agreement  of 
Congress  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  States  been  neces- 
sary, the  Constitution  would  never  have  been  adopted. 
Still,  the  course  taken  in  17S7  was  in  effect  revolutionary^ 
since  it  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the  coustitntion 
already  in  force, 

6aa«  Status  of  States  not  Ratifying.— What  would 
have  been  the  status  of  States  permanently  refusing  to  rat- 
ify the  Constitution?  While  the  Constitution  was  under 
consideration,  little  was  said  about  this  delicate  question. 
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The  policy  was,  by  argument  and  persuasion,  to  secure  a 
unanimous  ratification,  if  possible,  and  this  policy  fortu- 
nately proved  successful. 

It  bos  bccD  held  that  if  Rhode  IsUud  and  North  Carolina  had 
pcnisted  in  their  first  refusal  to  ratify,  lUey  would  have  become  for- 
eign QatioQS.  Practically  this  is  an  impossible  view.  Those  States 
belonged  to  the  Union  that  was  formed  in  1775 ;  Ihey  had  participated 
in  the  war  of  iiidepcndeucc  ;  the  public  debt  was  in  part  their  burden; 
they  held  important  territorial |>05itiou5  in  the  dominion  surrendered 
by  Great  Britain  in  1783.  These  facts  precluded  their  being  per- 
mitted to  set  up  for  themselves  as  independent  natious.  The  logic 
of  events  compelled  them  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  lister  States. 
Congress  began  to  gireattention  to  these  States  soon  after  the  Houses 
were  organized  in  17S9.  Ships  belonging  lo  their  citizens  wtre 
exempted  from  paying  the  duties  levied  on  foreign  ships,  and  Rhode 
Island  asked  for  such  an  exemption.  This  was  an  implied  acknowl- 
edgment on  her  part,  as  well  as  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
that  Rhode  Island  was  still  one  of  the  United  Stales.  In  May,  1790. 
the  Senate  parsed  a  bill  forbidding  commercial  intercourse  between 
that  State  and  other  States,  and  calling  upon  her  for  her  share  of  the 
expenies  of  the  war  ;  the  House  delayed  action,  to  see  what  the  State 
eotivcntion  that  had  been  called  would  do.  Had  it  been  necessary, 
compulsion  wonld  no  doubt  have  been  ultimately  employed  against 
Rhode  Inland  ami  North  Carolina.  Happily,  their  ratifications  made 
this  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

Amrndments  I.-X. 

The  several  propositions  relating  to  amending  the  Cou- 
stitutiou  before  it  should  go  into  operation,  have  been  stated 
in  Chapter  X.  Also  the  plan  adopted  by  its  friends  io 
Massachusetts,  and  in  some  other  Slates,  for  effecting  its 
ratification,  which  pledged  them  to  favor  amendmeuts 
deemed  necessary  when  the  time  came. 

623.  Ten  Amendments  Made. — When  Congress,  at 
its  first  session,  took  up  tlie  subject,  it  was  found  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  proposed  9  amendments,  South  Carolina  4, 
North  Carolina  26,  Virginia  20,  New  York   32,  and   New 
Hampshire   12;   that  minorities  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Mar>'land  conventions  had  proposed  14  and  28  respectively: 
that  Virginia  had  proposed  a  bill  of  rights  containing  20 
articles,   and  New  York  one  of  24. — the  whole  making  a 
total  of  TS9  items.     Many  of  them    were  repetitions,  but 
there  was  still  a  large  number  of  independent  propositions. 
Twelve  amendments,  most  of  them  selected  from  this  mass, 
received  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  and  were  sent 
to  the  State  Legislatures   for  their  action.      Ten  of  the 
twelve  received  the  required  number  of  ratifications,  and 
were  declared  to  be  in  force.  December  15,  1791. 

Article  I.— Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  eataMisU- 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg* 
ing  ihe  freedom  or  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  iissemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redresa 
of  grievances. 

624.  No  State  Church,  Etc. — Congress  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  churches  or  with  religion  as  such.  An 
absolute  separation  of  Churcli  and  State  is  one  of  the  char* 
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'  acteristic  features  of  our  Constitution.     Then  freedom   of 

speech  and  of  tbc  press  is  another  characteristic  feature. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  phrases  are  of 
necessity  general  and  indefinile.  Whether  one  has  a  right 
to  utter  his  thoughts,  depends  on  times  and  places,  as  well 
as  on  the  thoughts  themselves.  The  freedom  of  the  plat- 
form or  market-place  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  garrison  or 
camp.  Words  that  are  harmless  or  beneficial  in  time  of 
pence,  may  be  injurious  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Hamilton 
said  the  liberty  of  the  press  could  not  be  regulated  by 
phrases  or  declarations,  but  '*  must  depend  altogether  ou 
public  opinion,  and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government."  '  The  right  to  ask  that  grievances 
be  redressed,  or  the  right  of  petition  as  it  is  called,  is  found 
in  the  old  English  charters  ;  the  Colonists  brought  it  with 
them  from  the  old  home ;  their  descendants  put  it  in  the 
first  State  constitutions,  and  naturally  desired  to  see  it  in- 
corporated in  the  National  Constitution. 

634  a.  Sedition  Law.— This  Uw  enacted  ia  179S  forbade,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than /^i.uuo  and  imprisonment  of 
Dot  more  Uian  two  year*,  the  publication  or  printing  of  any  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  writings  of  any  sort  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  House  of  Con^^ess,  or  the  President, 
with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  or  to 
stir  up  seditions,  or  to  encourage  unlawful  combinations  against  the 
Government,  etc.  It  was  strongly  opposed  at  the  time  as  an  abridg- 
meut  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  it  expired  by 
limitation  in  1801. 

Article  II.  ~  A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 

shall  not  be  infringed. 

625.  Right  toBear  Arms-— Despotic  rulers  have  gen- 
erally been  unfriendly  to  a  citizen  soldiery,  rather  preferring 
Lto  rely  upon  regular  troops.  The  friends  of  liberty,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  commonly  been  unfriendly  to  large  stand- 
ing armies,  and  finally  to  a  citizen  soldiery.  One  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  King  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
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pendence  was,  that  he  had  quartered  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  the  people.  To  deny  the  people  the  right  of 
bearing  arms,  or  even  of  having  them  in  their  possession,  is 
one  of  the  steps  commonly  taken  by  rulers  seeking  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  arbitrary  government.  This  Article  throws 
the  safeguard  of  the  Constitution  around  the  niilitia  of  the 
States. 

Article  III. — No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peacei  be  quartered 
any  bouse  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  n 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

626.  No  Billeting  of  Soldiers. — The  objects  of  billet- 
ing soldiers  upon  the  people,  as  it  was  formerly  called  in 
England,  were  to  compel  those  in  whose  houses  they  were 
billeted  to  support  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overaw 
and  intimidate  them  and  their  neighbors. 

Article  IV.— The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects  agajusl  uureasouable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upou  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  descrtbiqs 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  I 

627.  Freedom  from  Searches,  Etc. —  Protection 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  the  English 
people  had,  through  great  effort  and  sacrifice,  extorted  frotn 
royal  power.  The  maxim,  "every  man's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle/' was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  English  constitution. 
The  American  Colonists  brought  this  immunity  with  them 
from  the  Mother  Country;  they  cherished  and  protected  it 
until  the  Revolutionary  period,  when  they  incorporated 
it  in  their  State  constitutions,  and  naturally  desired  to  see 
it  placed  in  the  National  Constiliition. 

[Articles  v..  VI.,  VII..  and  VIII.  have  been  discussed 
in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  Judicial  department.] 


Article  IX. — The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people. 

628.     The   Enumeration  of  Rights. — The  Constitu- 
tion and  Amendments  expressly  enumerate  certain  rights 
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as  reserved  or  retained  by  the  people.  Amendments  I., 
II.,  III.,  aud  IV.  are  examples.  The  force  of  this  Article 
is,  that  the  particular  ennmcration  of  such  rights  shall  not 
in  any  way  be  construed  as  meaning  that  other  rights  not 
50  enumerated,  arc  surrendered  or  in  any  way  impaired. 

Article  X.— The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Unileil  States  hy 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reseo'ed  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people, 

629.  Powers  Not  Delegated. — As  shown  in  Chaps. 
XII.  and  XXV.,  this  Article  is  a  formal  statement  of  the 
theory  on  which  the  National  Constitution  was  framed,  viz., 
a  government  of  delegated  powers.  When  it  was  under 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  motions 
were  made  to  insert  the  word  **  expressly  "  before  delegated, 
but  both  failed,  showing  conclusively  that  the  House 
was  unwilling  to  sanction  the  doctrine  of  express  delega- 
tion, or  to  deny  implied  delegation. 

630.  Amendments  L-X,  a  Bill  of   Rights. — The 

foregoing  amendments  were  proposed  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  controversy  about  a  bill  of  rights  ;  they  are  a 
bill  of  rights  de  facio^  although  not  so  called.  Some  said 
at  the  time  that  they  were  of  no  value,  since  they  secured 
rights  never  endangered.  They  satisfied,  however,  a  pop- 
ular demand,  and  several  of  them  have  proved  practical 
restraints  on  the  Federal  Government.  We  arc  so  little 
familiar  with  the  acts  prohibited,  as  the  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  establishments  of  religion,  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers  in  private  houses,  etc.,  that  we  but  poorly 
appreciate  at  what  cost  these  immunities  were  originally 
obtained  by  our  English  ancestors.  The  mcu  of  1789,  who 
had  themselves  passed  through  a  strtiggle  with  arbitrary 
power,  had  a  more  vivid  conception  of  their  value. 

631.  Application  of  the  Amendments.— It  has 
sometimes  been  contended  that  several  of  these  amend- 
ments apply  to  the  States  as  well  as  the  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  the  FiHh  Amendment  extends 
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to  all  judicial  tribunals  ia  the  United  States,  whether 
stituled  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  Stwi 
individually.  This  view  is  incorrect.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall said  of  all  the  amendments  made  up  to  1832,  that  they 
''contain  no  expression  indicating  an  intention  to  apply 
them  to  State  governments."  And  Chief  Justice  Chase 
held  in  1868,  that  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  "  were  not  designed 
as  limits  upon  the  Slate  governments  in  reference  to  their 
own  citizens,  but  exclusively  as  restrictions  npon  Federal 
power.** ' 

[Article  XI. — This  Article  has  been  quoted   and 
cussd  in  dealing  with  the  Judiciary. 

Article  X 1 1. — This  Article  has  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President.  J 


disM 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


SLAVERY  AND  RECONSTRUCTION. 


Amendments  XIM.-XV. 

632.  Slavery,  North  and  South.— UtiOcr  Ihe  Constitution .  sUvery 
continued  to  iXccliuo  at  the  Norib  until  it  came  to  an  end  willioul 
shock  or  violence.  In  1787  il  was  generally  expectc<)  that  •iuch  would 
be  tlie  reauU  at  the  Soath  also  at  no  distant  day,  but  new  causes  gave 
to  history  a  wholly  different  direction.  In  course  of  time,  the  whole 
industrial  system  of  the  South  was  adjusted  to  stax*Fry  as  a  center, 
which  was  followed^  somewhat  later,  by  the  adjustment  of  politics  to 
the  some  center. 

633.  Free  and  Slave  States.— The  question  whether  the  virgin 
lands  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  should  be  devoted  to  slave 
labor  or  to  free  lalxir,  was  raised  as  early  as  17S4.  In  17S7  Congress 
prohibiteil  slavery  throughout  the  Northwest  Territory  forever;  but 
when  organ  ir.ing  the  Southwest  Territory,  in  1792,  refused  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  the  region  now  comprised  in  tlie  Slates  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  At  first  there  were  seven  Northern  and  six 
Southern  States.  Moreover,  physical  causes  and  the  desire  of  states- 
men to  preserve  what  they  called  the  **  balance  of  the  Constitution  " 
tended  to  keep  the  numbers  of  free  and  slave  States  equal.  In  1S19 
the  Imlauce  was  perfect,  11  to  ii ;  moreover,  up  to  that  time  slavery 
had  not  become  a  political,  oral  least  a  sectional,  question. 

634  The  Missouri  Compromise.— The  feeling  that  no  more  slave 
States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  declared  itself  when  Mis- 
•ouri  applied  for  admiasioa  in  iSiS.  The  Missouri  Compromise  of 
iSao  embraced  two  main  features ;  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State,  and  the  enacting  of  the  following  prohibition:  "That 
in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  North  of  36°  30',  north  latitude, 
excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  Is  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  be.  and  is,  hereby  forerer  prohibited." 
£35.  The  Admission  of  Texas.— After  1830  the  political  aig- 
(U7) 
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nificance  of  the  names  Nortli  and  South  become  more  tlefinite.  The 
admis-^iou  of  Maine  lo  the  Umou  in  liiao  balanced  the  adnxission  of 
Missouri  in  1821.  Arkansas  balanced  Michigan.  Florida  g;a\-«  Uie 
South  the  preponderance.  But  territory  available  for  slave  States 
was  now  used  up  ;  nothing  remained  iioutli  of  the  parallel  36''  30^  but 
the  Indian  Territory,  which  had  already  l>ceu  dedicated  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  At  the  North,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Statehood ;  while  southwest  and  west  of  those  States,  lay  the 
great  region  out  of  which  numerous  States  have  since  l»cen  carve<l. 
This  state  of  things  Southern  statesmen  strove  to  meet  hy  sccoriug 
the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Uuiou  in  1S45. 

636.  The  Mexican  Annexations  and  WUmot  Proviso. — The 
annexation  of  Texas  was  shortly  followed  by  the  Mexican  War, 
which  closed  in  1S48  with  a  large  annexation  of  Mexican  territory. 
A^aiu,  iu  1853,  a  second,  though  much  smaller,  unuexatiun  whs  xnaUe. 
Before  the  war  closed,  the  following  proposition  was  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

"Provided  that,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  I>e  negotiated 
between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  moneys  herein 
appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 
exist  iu  auy  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  tUe  party 
shall  be  first  duly  convicted/* 

This  proposition  is  known  as  the  Wilmot  proviso,  from  Mr.  David 
Wilmot,  of  Peunsylvania,  who  offered  it.  Mexico  bad  abolished 
slavery  ;  and  those  who  favored  this  proviso,  as  the  majority  of  the 
Northern  people  did,  desired  to  perpetuate  the  act  so  far  as  any 
Mexican  territory  coming  lo  the  United  States  was  concerned.  It 
failed,  however,  of  adoption. 

637.  The  Compromise  of  1850. — Almost  at  once  it  became 
necessary*  to  deal  with  the  territory  acquired  in  1848.  This  w 
done,  for  the  time,  by  the  adoptiuit  of  a  series  of  measures  known 
together  as  the  Compromises  of  1850,  of  which  these  ore  the  chief 
ones  :  The  admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State  ;  the 
enacting  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  L;iw  ;  the  understanding  that  new 
States,  iu  the  future,  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  to  be  free  or  slave 
as  their  inhabitants  should  decide  ;  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade, 
but  not  of  slavery,  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  payment  to 
Texas  of  |io,ooo.ooo  for  so  m-ich  of  the  preseut  territory  of  New 
Mexico  as  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  she  claimed  ;  and  the 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  without 
•lavery  being  either  expressly  prohibited  or  permitted.  The  Com- 
promise of  1820  was  in  no  way  disturbed.    In  these  disputes 
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evolved  the  dognu  called  **  popular  sovereignty, "  Bccordtng  to 
which  the  quesiiou  whether  there  should  be  slavery  in  any  Territory 
should  be  left  for  the  people  of  the  Territory  thereof  to  settle  for 
themselves. 

638.  Nortb  and  South.— In  these  transactions  the  North  and  the 
South  did  not  act  as  iiuits.  A  number  of  men  at  the  South  always 
opposed  the  aggressive  pro-slavery  policy  ;  a  still  larger  number  at 
the  North  opposed,  or  were  tndiScrcut  to,  the  auti-slavcn'  seutiiuent 
of  that  section.  Political  parties  had  never  been  orgauized  with  ref- 
erence to  slavery ;  thus  the  issue  tended  to  become  more  bitter  and 
more  sectional,  and  parlies  and  politics  were  national  only  so  long  as 
slavery  was  kept  out  of  sight. 

639.  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. — The  bill  for  organiz- 
ing the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  approved  by  President 
Pierce,  May  30,  1S54,  declared  the  prohibition  of  1820  "inoperative 
and  void,  bciug  inconsistent  with  tlie  principle  of  non-iutcrvention 
by  Congress  with  alaverj'  iu  the  States  and  Territories,  aa  recognized 
by  the  legislation  of  iSso,  commonly  called  the  compromise  meas- 
ures." The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
was  also  declared  to  be  :  "  Not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory 
or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  iu  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates." 

640.  Position  of  Parties  in  1856.— The  new-formed  Republican 
^^^^00^  disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  the 

^^^^  '^  it  existed  ;  but  its  first  platform  denied  the  right  of  any 

-ther  of  Congress  or  a  Territorial  government,  to  give 

^  ^  slavery  iu  any  Territory  of  the  United  States^  and 

*         '\e  Constitution  gave  Congress  sovereign  power 

^  that  it  was  both  the  right  and  duty  of  Con* 

twer  to  prohibit  polygamy  and   slavery. 

.aiocratic  p:irty  put  forth  in  1856  the  dec* 

.lence  with  slavery  in  the  Stales  and  Territo> 

i  .^ittrict  of  Columbia.**     Slavery  in  the  Territories  now 

faK  ««  ?reat  political  issue.    Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Democratic 

cak  -adate  for  President,  was  elected  on  this  issue  in  1856. 

641.  Dred  Scott  Decision.  *— In  delivering  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  celebrated  case,  in  1S57.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
denied  that  negroes  had  a  legal  existence  as  persons  in  the  United 
dUtes,  or  that  they  could  sue  in  the  National  courts.  He  denied, 
also,  that  Congress  had  supreme  control  over  the  Territoricfl,  and 
pronounced  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  nnconstitutional.    Jns- 
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lices  McLean  nod  Curtis  dissented.    This  decision  greatly  tended 
iatensify  ttie  anti-sUvery  sentiment  of  tUe  North,  aa  the    Fugitive 
Slave  Law  had  also  done. 

642.  Presidential  Election  of  x86o. — tn  this  canvass  the  Repub- 
lican party  stood  united  in  opposition  to  the  extensiou  of  slavery. 
The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  on  the  tmc  iateut 
and  meaning  of  the  non  inlerfeience  principle.     Both  the  Oouglas 
and  the  Breckenridge  wings  agreed  that  Cougrcss  had  uotbiug  to  do 
with  the  domestic  instilulious  of  the  Territories  and  States ;  tlie  peo- 
ple themselves,  or  the  popular  sovereigns,  they  said,  must   decide 
such  questions.     But  when,  and  in  what  capacity,  should  the  people 
assert  their  power?    The  Breckenridge  platform  said  the  people  could 
exercise  it  only  when    forming  a  constitution  for  admission  to  the 
Uuion,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
hatl  an  equal  right  to  settle  in  a  Territory  with  their  property  of  all 
kinds,  without  their  rights  of  person  or  property  lieing  destroyed  or 
injured  by  Congressional    or  Territorial  legislation.     The    Douglas 
platform  said,  whether  a  Territorial  Legislature  could  or  could  not 
prohibit  slavery  was  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Repablicau 
candidate,  received  180  electoral  votes  out  or  303,  and  was  declared 
duly  elected. 

Now  followed  the  secession  of  the  eleven  States,  as  related  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

643.  Emancipation  Proclamation.— At  the  North,  slaverer  waa 
generally  cousidcred  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  belief 
gained  grouud,  as  time  went  on,  that  it  could  not  be  tinally  sup- 
pressed without  destroying  its  cause.  President  Lincoln,  who  shared 
this  belief,  issued  a  preliminary  proclamation,  September  32,  1862, 
warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  States  that,  ou  the 
first  day  of  January.  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State 
or  designated  part  of  a  Stale,  the  people  whereof  should  then  be  iu 
reliellion  against  the  United  States,  should  be  then  and  forever  free ; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  would  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  such  persons.  As  the  seceded  States  paid  no  heed  to 
this  proclamation,  on  the  day  named  the  President  issued  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  in  which  he  designated  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  except  (thirteen  enumerated  parishes),  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia, except  forty-eight  counties  (or  West  Virginia  and  seven 
enumerated  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State),  as  the  States 
and  parts  of  Slates  which  were  in  rebellion,  and  to  which  the  proe- 
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lamatioii  applied,  in   accordance  with    the  tenns  of  the  previous 
proclamatiou. 

The  KiiiaacipatioQ  Proclamation  wa^  a  war  measure  ;  00  one  pre- 
tended that  the  rre»iileDl  could  have  issued  it  in  time  of  peace.  It 
ran :  '*  I,  Abraham  Lincolu,  President  of  the  United  Statess  hy  virtue 
of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Unitetl  States,  in  time  of  Actual  armed  nrlMrllinn  against 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  Stntes,  and  as  a  Bt  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do/*  etc. 

644.  Amendment  XIIL  —  President  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation left  slavery  undisturbed  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Louisiana.  To  these  States  and  parts  of  Stales  his 
power  as  cotnmauder-in-chicf  did  not  extend,  as  they  were 
not  in  rebellion.  But  the  cotiviction  that  slavery  should 
come  to  an  end  with  the  war,  continued  to  spread.  So 
Congress — the  Senate,  April  8.  1864,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  January  31,  1865 — proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  these  words : 

ARTtci^  XIII. 

"Section  i. — Neither  SUvery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  cou- 
victed,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
thcirjurisdiction. 

"  Section  a. — Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  issued  his  certificate  Decem- 
ber 18,  1865,  announcing  that  the  Amendment  had  received 
the  ratifications  of  the  requisite  num^>er  of  States,  and  de- 
claring it  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  The  first 
section  calls  for  no  comment ;  of  the  second  one  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  the  similar  sections  found  in  the  two  succeeding 
amendments,  that  they  are  mere  surplusage,  as  Congress 
would  possess  such  great  power  without  a  formal  delega- 
tion. 

In  hi<i  certificate,  Mr.  Seward  named  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty- 
six  States  as  having  ratified  the  Amendment,  just  three -fourths. 
Bijs'htof  thei«e  ha^l  seccdetl ;  they  had  farmed  new  State  constitutions 
under  the  proclamations  of  Presidents  Liacota  and  Johnson,  but  not 
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one  of  them  was  represented  iu  Congress,  and  not  one  bad  Conj 
declared  restored  to  the  Union.  Subsequently.  Congress  declared 
these  eight  States,  and  two  others,  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Itence 
the  validity  of  the  ratification  was  sometimes  questioned.  T'wo  re- 
plies have  been  made  to  the  objection.  First,  that  the  nil 
loyal  States  that  ratified  were  two-thirds  of  the  Stales  of  that  cl 
aiid  that  these  were  all  the  States  tliat  should  be  consulted.  Sec- 
oiully,  that  Congress  had  not,  at  the  lime,  declared  the  ten  Stales  in 
insurrection,  and  that  the  subsequeut  act  was  not  retroactive.  The 
Amendment,  however,  was  sent  to  all  the  Slates  indifferently.  In 
couucctioQ  with  the  first  answer  it  maybe  remarked,  that  the  teu  first 
amendments  did  not  receive  the  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the 
thirteen  States,  but  only  of  the  eleven  that  had  ratified  the  Coaatitu- 
tiou  at  the  time  of  their  adoption.  Pour  loyal  States  ratified  Amend- 
ment XIII.  afl'-T  Mr,  Seward's  certificate  was  issued. 

645.  Amendment  XIV. — This  Amendment,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  reconslniction  then  favored  by  a 
majorityof  Congress,  was  proposed  June  16,  1866.  Its  rati- 
fication by  the  ten  States  that  were  declared  in  insurrection 
in  March,  1S67,  was  made  a  condition  of  their  bein^  form- 
ally restored  to  the  Union.  By  July  20.  1868,  six  of  these 
States  and  twtnty-three  others  had  given  their  ratiOcations, 
although  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  had  subsequently  with- 
drawn theirs.  Twenly-nine  States  are  three-fourths  of 
thirty-seven  States,  but  twenty-seven  are  not.  Secretary 
Seward,  on  the  date  last  given,  issued  his  certificate  reciting 
tlie  facts,  and  stating  that  the  Amendment  had  been  ratified, 
provided  the  ratifications  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  were  to 
be  counted,  a  point  that  he  had  not,  he  said,  legal  power  to 
decide.  Congress  inijiediately  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution declaring  the  Amendment  ratified,  and  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  instructing  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect.  This  he  accordingly  d'd  July  28, 
r868.  Subsequently  other  ratifications  were  given,  making 
thirty-three  in  all. 

Section  i. — All  persons  bom  or  nataralired  In  the  United  States, 
aud  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  arc  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  Slate  shaU  mske  or 
caforc  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
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citizens  of  the  United  States;  uor  shall  nny  State  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  pencil  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

646.  Citizenship  Defined.^This  clause  is  a  denial  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  rested,  viz., 
that  a  ncj^ro  could  not  1^  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  April,  i866,  had  declared  the  right 
of  colored  persons  to  citizenship;  but  as  this  was  only 
opposing  an  act  of  Congress  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  declare,  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juri.s<liction  thereof,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  The  privileges  or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  readily  catalogued  ;  but  legal  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty,  and  proi^erly,  the  right  to  form  fam- 
ily relations,  the  right  to  exemption  from  unequal  taxa- 
tions, to  choose  one's  profession,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
conrts  of  law,  are  unquestionably  included.  The  suffrage 
IS  a  political  and  not  a  civil  right. 

647.  Due  Process  of  La^v. — The  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  this  subject  is,  that  these  rights  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  known  and  established  prin- 
ciples and  maxims.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  are  repre- 
sentative terras  and  cover  every  right  to  which  a  member 
of  the  taody  politic  is  entitled  under  the  phrase,  "  tlie 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  It  is  not  understood  that 
this  phrase  relates  to  class  distinctions  that  are  founded  in 
nature  and  reason,  but  only  such  as  are  purely  arbitrary. 
"It  is  a  formal  declaration,"  says  Judge  Cooley.  "of  the 
great  principle  that  has  been  justly  said  to  pervade  and 
animate  the  whole  spirit  of  our  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, that  all  are  equal  before  the  law.*' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rcrused  writs  of  hahfos  rotpMS  asked  for 
to  stay  the  execution  of  criminala  condemned  to  death  by  the  use  of 
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electricity  u  idcr  a  law  of  Xcw  York  prescribing  that  mode  of  poo 
isbmeiit  in  capital  cases.     1  i  Kemmler's  case'  the  petition    for  Uic 
writ  was  put  ou  the  ground  tbat  siuce  the  punishment  was  cruel  An 
uuusual,  the  cxccutiou  of  the  sentence  would  be  in  coutraveiitioa 
the  clause  that  "  no  State  shall  tleprive  auy  person  of  life,  liberty. 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  lo  any  person  witliin 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."     The  Court  held 
that  the  statute  was  uot  repugnant  to  the  CousLitution.     The  Chief 
Justice  said  burning  at  the  stake,  cruciiixioit,  breaking  at  the  wheel, 
or  the  like,  would  be  cruel  punishnieuts  within  the  lucaniuj^  of  the 
Constitution.     The  Court  also  held  that  Amendment  VIII,   has  no 
Application  to  State  jurisprudence.      The  Superior  Court  of  Nrw 
York  has  also  decided  that  the  proposed  punishment  is  not  cruel  or 
UD  usual. 

Section  2. — Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  amoug  the  sev- 
eral Stales  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  couniiug  the  whole 
number  of  persons  iu  each  State,  excluding  Indians  uot  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vole  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States*  Representatives 
in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  Slate,  or  members 
of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  Uoiicd 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
or  other  cri  me,  tlie  basis  of  represen  tatiou  therein  shall  be  reiluce<l  iu 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  hear  to 
the  whole  number  of  tnale  citizens  twenty-one  yeare  of  age  iu  such 
Stale, 

648.  Reason  for  the  Section. — In  tS6S  negroes  were 
denied  the  suflfrage  in  nearly  all  the  States,  North  as  well 
as  South.  The  statesmen  controlling  Congress  at  that  time 
believed  that  this  was  a  situation  that  boded  ill  to  the  col- 
ored race,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  emancipation  of' 
the  slaves.  The  whites,  it  was  feared,  would  discriminate 
against  the  negroes,  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  see  that  they  were  protected  in 
their  civil  rights.  According  to  American  ideas,  the  direct 
road  to  such  protection  is  the  right  of  voting.  But  tlie  reg- 
ulation of  the  suffrage  had  always  belonged  to  the  States ; 
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there  was  also  a  widespread  prejudice  against  conferring  it 
ou  colored  mcu  at  all.  So  this  clause  was  devised,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Southern  States,  rather  thau  submit  to 
a  large  reduction  of  their  representation  iu  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Electoral  Colleges,  would  grant 
the  suffrage  to  colored  uieu.  The  clause  offered  the  South- 
ern States  a  strong  political  inducement  to  give  the  negro 
the  vote ;  not  one  of  them  complied  with  the  condition  ; 
but,  as  the  next  apportionment  of  Representatives  was  not 
made  until  Amendment  XV.  had  been  declared  in  force,  the 
clause  has  never  had  the  slightest  effect.  Nor  is  the  Srst 
section  of  the  Article  anything  more  than  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  rule  of  apportionment  since  the  three-fifths  rule 
ceased  to  operate. 

Section  3. — No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  ReprescnUilivc  in 
Congress,  or  Elector  of  Presideul  aud  Vice-Picsidenl.  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Unitetl  States,  or  under  any  Stale, 
who,  liavtng  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or 
as  au  officer  of  the  United  Slutes,  or  as  a  member  of  uuy  SUite  Legis- 
lature, or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support 
the  Coustitutiou  of  the  United  SLiles,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  re1>el1ion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vole  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  remove  sacb  disability. 

649.  Object  of  the  Sectioti. —  The  effect  of  this 
section  was  to  put  the  political  and  military  leaders  of  the 
Rebellion  under  a  temporary  disability  to  hold  office.  Con- 
gress has  often  legislated  ou  the  subject.  The  lost  general 
Amnesty  Act,  passed  in  1S72,  removed  their  disabilities  from 
all  persons  save  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  and  Thirty -seventh  Cottgressps.  officers  in  the  judicial, 
military,  aud  naval  service,  and  foreign  uiiuisterb. 

Section  4— The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
auUiori/ed  hy  Uw.  including  debts  incurred  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
nons and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rel>el- 
Uon,  sliall  not  lic  qnestioned.  But  neither  the  United  Stales  nor  any 
State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
inaurreclioa  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
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the  lofiftoremiincipatiati  ofanyalave;  but  all  sucb  debts,  obIigatlaii% 
and  claims  shall  he  held  illegal  and  void. 


J 


650,     Objects  of  the  Section. — In  1866  it  was  fea 
that  efforts  might  be  made  (_i)  to  repudiate  the    X;itii>na] 
debt  created  to  carry  on  the  war ;  (2)  to  pay  the  Soutl 
war  debt :  or  (3)  to  pay  for  the  slaves  that  had  l>ccn  em 
pated.     Hence  the  incorporation  of  the  foregoing   pro 
tions  in  tlie  Constitution. 
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Section  5.   -The  Coiii^rcss  slull  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legHlalioa,  the  provisions  of  Ibis  Article. 

651.     Amendment  XV. — When  the  Constitution  went 
into  operation  in  1789,  persons  of  color  voted  in  several  of 
the  Stales.     Subsequently  the  right  was  dented  in  nearly 
all  of  the  States,  and  this  was  the  situation  in    1S66. 
was  soon  seen  that  the  indirect  plan  of  securing  such 
sons   the   suffrage,  (Amendment   XIV.,  section  2.)  woui 
either  fail  wholly  of  accomplishing  its  purpose,  or  would  be 
a  long  time  in  doing  so.     Congress  accordingly  proposed, 
February  27,   1S69.  a  new  amendment  to  reach  that  end 
directly.     Thirty  of  the  thirty-seven  Stales  having   dufc 
ratified  it,  Secretary  Fish  issued  his  certificate  declaring 
in  force,  March  30,  1870.     It  is  in  these  words: 

Section  j. — The  right  of  citixciis  of  the  United  States  to  v< 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abriilgfd  by  ibc  United  Slates,  or  by  any  Slal 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2. — The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  ArtJch 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

652.     Effcctof  Amendments  XIU.-X  v.— The  circumstances  iHnli 
which  these  Amend  neuts  were  incorporated  into  the  Constilutii 
were  not  fuvDrable  to  a  careful  consitlerntlou  of  their  real  import  a] 
probable  effect.     They  were  adopted  to  prevent  existing  evils, 
how  fitr-reachiug  they  might  prove  to  be,  was  not  maturely  coiuj 
ercd.     Bvcn  those  members  of  Congress  who  agreed  in  desiring 
make  such   another  Btrugglc  as  the   Cixil   War  imiHvtsihle.    by 
meant   rtgfi.*d    as   to   their    inimediatc   tT   ultimate   cfTccL      l!cn< 
when  the  .\mendments  had  become  parts  of  the  Constitution.  t1 
queatioua  «nwc  at  once ;  flow  far  have  they  weakeuc<l  the  Slal 
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How  far  have  ib«y  slreagtheued  the  Uniou  ?  These  qucstious  have 
since  been  passed  upon,  iu  their  gcncmt  features,  by  the  Supreme 
Court.     In  the  Slaughter- Hou»c  Coses  the  Court  said  : 

"  We  do  not  see  in  those  amendments  any  purpose  to  disturb  the 
main  featuiesof  the  general  system.  Under  the  pressure  of  all  the 
excited  feeling  growing  out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  still 
believed  tliat  the  existence  of  the  States,  with  powers  for  domestic 
and  local  government,  lucludiug  the  rcgulntiun  of  civil  rights— the 
rights  of  person  and  property — was  essential  to  the  perfect  working 
of  our  complex  form  of  government,  though  they  have  thought 
proper  to  impose  additional  limitations  on  tlie  States,  and  to  confer 
additionul  power  on  that  of  the  Nation."* 

And  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  commenting  upon  the  decision,  has  said  : 
"The  necessity  of  the  great  powers  conceded  by  the  Constitntion 
originally  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  equal  necessity  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  States  and  their  power  to  regulate  their  domestic 
affairs,  remain  as  the  great  features  of  our  complex  form  of  goveru- 
mcnt." 

653.  Civil  Rights  Acts.— Soon  after  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
wus  declared  in  force,  Congress  passed  the  first  of  that  series  of  acts 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Acts,  with  a  view  "  to  protect  all  pcrsous 
in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights.*'  The  last  of  these  Acts, 
l>eariug  date  March.  1S75,  section  i,  declared  : 

"That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  Iw  entitled  to  the  full  and  eqnal  enjoyment  of  the  accommoda- 
tions, oilvantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  convey- 
ances on  land  or  water,  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  establisheil  by 
Uw,  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regard- 
less  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude.'* 

The  succeeding  section  imposed  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
rights  here  enumerated,  and  prescribed  legal  remedies.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  new  Amendments  nuthoHzed  such  legislation  us  this,  then 
they  had  fundamentally  changed  the  nature  of  the  Guvemmcnt. 
But  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,'  decided  in  December.  1882,  the  Sn- 
preine  Court  held  that  this  tcgisUtiou  wat  unconstitutional  so  far  as 
it  related  to  the  SUtes. 
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654.  Ajnendments  Proposed  but  not  Ratified.  —Of  these  there  afc 
four.  The  tliree  fir&t  have  been  quoted  oel  precedinj^  pages.  The 
laal  otie,  soiuetinit^B  called  from  its  author,  Hon.  S.  A,  Douf^las,  *'  the 
Douglas  Amendtneut/'  proposed  m  1S61,  was  in  these  words :  **  No 
BmeDtiiiieEit  shall  be  made  to  the  ConsLitutiQii  which  will  authc^rize 
or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  aliolisfa  or  iolerfere,  withtn  any 
State,  with  the  domestic  institiitiotis  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
9QDS  held  to  labor  or  semcc  b/  the  laws  of  said  State. '* 
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CHAPTER  XUX. 

RKUATIONS  OF  Tlli-;  STATES  TO  THK  UNtON. 

Repkrknces. 

Some  refereuces  bearing  on  the  present  division  of  the  book  have 
bct'U  given  tn  Part  II.  Attention  may  again  be  tlmwn  to  Cooley's 
CoHStiiuiionai  Limiiaiions^  which  is  the  grrat  aiilhority  on  State 
Constitutional  I^w.  I'*or  the  rwt,  it  ftcems  heller  to  give  rcfereuce» 
in  connection  with  the  several  chapters  when  references  ore  called 
for. 

655.  National  Constitution  Half  a  Political  Sys- 
tem.—Our  examination  of  the.  Federal  Goveruinenl  shows 
very  clearly  that  it  is  but  half  a  political  system.  No  state 
could  exist  a  day  with  such  an  imperfect  government  as 
this.  The  explanation  of  what  might  strike  a  foreigner  as 
a  strange  anomaly  is,  that  the  important  powers  that  the 
Constitution  omits  had  already  been  intrusted  to  a  series  of 
secondary  jurisdictions  called  the  States. 

656.  The  Union  Dependent   on  the   States. — The 

Constitution  of  17S7  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  National 
Government,  and  gave  it  power  to  act  directly  upon  the 
people  irrespective  of  the  States.  But  it  is  still  necessary 
for  the  States  to  assist  in  keeping  the  machinery  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  motion,  as  well  as  to  exercise  their  own  proper 
powers.  The  Constitution  assumes  :  ( 1 )  That  the  lyegia- 
latarcs  wilt  fix  qualifications  for  the  electors  of  Represeuta- 
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tives;  (2)  That  the  States  will  conduct  or  manage  the  elec- 
tions of  Representatives;  (3)  That  the  Legislatures  will 
elect  Senators  ;  and  (4)  That  each  State  will  appoint  Presi- 
dential Klectors.  Plainly,  if  the  States  should  fail  to  per- 
form these  duties,  or  any  of  them,  the  National  system 
would  fall  into  ruins.  Here  the  National  Government  has 
no  coercive  power  whatever.  Hence  the  State  Govern- 
ments are  part  and  parcel  of  the  National  Government ; 
or,  as  Judge  Jameson  puts  it.  '*The  constitutions  of  all 
the  States  form  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."* 

657.  Proper  State  Sphere— But.  important  as  are 
the  National  functions  perfonncd  by  the  Slate,  they  do 
not  determine  the  proper  State  sphere,  but  are  only  inci- 
dental and  secondary.  The  real  sphere  of  the  State  is  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  of  goverinnent  which  are  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Nation  or  forbidden  to  the  State.  These  pow- 
ers have  been  treated  with  some  neglect  both  by  practical 
politicians  and  by  students  of  Political  Science.  The  causes 
are  obvious  ;  in  the  division  of  powers  made  a  century  ago, 
the  more  imposing  ones  were  assigned  to  the  Nation,  the 
less  imposing  to  the  States  ;  National  politics  have  grown 
at  the  expense  of  State  politics  ;  Washington  is  a  larger 
political  theater  than  Albany  or  Columbus. 

658.  Relations  of  the  Citizen  to  the  twro  Jurisdic- 
tions.— Important  as  the  powers  of  the  Nation  are,  the 
common  citizen,  in  time  of  peace,  has  few  relations  with  it 
outside  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  while  his  relations 
with  the  State  are  numerous  and  constant. 

Said  President  Garfield  ia  1871 :  *'  It  Mrill  not  be  denied  that  the 
State  governmeut  touches  the  citizen  and  his  interests  twenty  timeik 
where  the  National  Government  teaches  him  once.  For  the  peacv 
of  our  streets  and  tlie  henhh  of  our  cities ;  for  the  administrRtion  of 
justice  In  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  security  of  perion  and  prop- 
erlr.  and  the  punishmenlof  crime  ;  for  the edncation  of  onr  children, 
and  the  care  of  unfortunate  and  dependent  citizens ;  for  tbecollec- 

1  The  CoDKtHutional  Coavetitlori,  pp.  S7,  SB. 
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tion  and  assessment  of  much  the  Uri^er  portion  of  our  direct  taxes, 
and  for  the  proper  expetidilurt;  of  the  same — for  all  this,  and  much 
more,  we  depeud  upoa  the  honesty  and  wi*i4lom  of  our  General  As- 
sembly [of  Ohio],  and  not  upon  the  Congress  at  Washington.*'  * 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wtlison,  diKus^ing  tlie  same  subject,  ssysthe  twelve 
greatest  subjects  that  have  occupied  the  public  mind  of  England  in 
the  present  century  are  :  Cathclic  einaucipation,  Parliamentary  re- 
form, the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  amenihncnt  of  the  poor  Uw*!,  the 
reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the 
admi^ion  of  the  Jews  to  Parlinmcnt,  the  disestablish tnent  of  tlie 
Irish  Church,  the  altenitton  of  the  Irish  laud-laws,  the  cstabli.shmcnt 
of  national  education,  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  and  the  reform 
of  the  criminal  law.  And  all  of  these  except  the  corn  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  would  have  been,  under  our  system,  so  far  as  they 
conid  be  dealt  with  at  all,  subjects  for  Slate  regtilatiou  exclusively.  * 


I  Works  Vol.  I.,  p.  73^ 
I  Th«  SUtc.  p.  487. 
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Jameson,  The  Constitutional  Ct>«:v«//(?«  (particularly  Cliap.  IV. 
Hitchcock,  Ww<f:Vfl«  State  Constitutions \  I'oorc,  The  Fedcrat  and 
State  Cotistituiions,  etc. 

The  origin  of  this  class  of  governmental  instruments 
was  treated  in  Chapter  IV.  More  definitely,  the  following 
topics  were  considered  :  Independence,  the  Colonies  Reor- 
ganized as  States,  the  First  Constitutions,  Sources  of  the 
New  Constitutions,  Models  of  the  New  Constitutions,  the 
Transition  from  Colony  to  State.  Only  one  of  these  topics 
calls  for  fuller  treatment. 

659.  The  First  Constitutions. — These  were  framed  by 
State  conventions  and  congresses,  some  of  them  composed 
of  members  of  the  Legislatures,  and  some  of  them  com- 
posed of  men  especially  elected  for  that  purpose.  The  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  was  the  only  one  submitted  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
finding  the  charters  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1662  and  1663 
sufficient  for  their  purposes,  did  not  frame  constitutions 
until  181S  and  1842. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
eleven  other  States  : ' 


New  Hanipsbire,  January  5. 1776. 
South  Carolina,  March  26,   1776. 
Virginia.  June  26,  1776. 
Newjenwy,  July  3.  1776. 
Dclawarr,  Scpteralwrai,  1776. 


Maryland,  November  11.  1776. 
North     Carolina,     December 

1776. 
Georgia,  Februarys,  »777' 
New  York,  April  20,  1777. 


»». 


Pennsylvania,  September  a8,  1776.  Massachusetts,  June  15,  1780, 


I  with  a  fdaftlr  rxccption.  the  above  dates  are  Riven  au  llir  authnrity  of  I^x»re. 
He  does  aot  tdl  u*  when  (he  constUutfon  of  MasAuchtisclt*  liv>k  rfTed  The 
foUowiag  inrormntion  i«  fnmUlicd  hylhc  Office  of  the  Altofncy-t^menul  uf  tliAt 
Atiile  A  couxitiliitiun  framed  by  thr  CVnrral  Court  of  1777-7^,  acting  nsa  ci>ntt>t* 
uent  auemUy.  wa«  Mibmitlcd  to  Ihr  people  and  rejected.    Id  September,  txf% 
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Hastily  formed  as  most  of  these  constitutions  were,  and 
tbe  first  of  their  kind,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
some  of  them  had  not  proved  to  be  very  defective.  Such 
was  the  case.  The  public  dissatisfaction  is  shown  by  llie 
early  action  of  States  either  to  amend  their  constitutions  or 
to  form  new  ones.  South  Carolina  adopted  a  new  one  in 
1778,  New  Hampshire  in  1784,  Delaware  in  1792,  Georgia 
in  1798,  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  while  Maryland  amended 
hers  the  next  year  after  its  adoption.  Measured  by  this 
test,  the  constitution  of  Ma'isachusetts  was  the  most  per- 
fect of  all;  it  was  not  amended  until  1820  and  is  still  in 
force.  New  York  adopted  a  second  constitution  in  1801, 
Virginia  in  1830,  North  Carolina  in  1S34,  New  Jersey  in 
1844. 

660.  The  Later  Constitutions. — As  a  class,  the  later 
constitutions  differ  from  the  earlier  ones  in  several  features, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  particularized : 

I.  They  are  Brained  by  constitutional  conventions,  or 
constituent  assemblies,  duly  convoked  and  elected  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  constitutions  were  all  revolutionary 
acts. 

a.  They  are  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  by 
a  popular  vote.  This  had  become  the  uniform  rule  until 
broken  by  Mississippi  in  1890. 

3.  They  are  much  more  elaborate  and  complete.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  increa-<ied  complexity  of  go\*enimcnt 
growing  out  of  the  increased  complexity  of  .society.  For 
thereat,  it  may  be  atlribule<l  to  popular  jealousy  of  author- 
ity, and  to  a  desire  so  to  limit  and  qualify  the  powers  of 
government  as  to  prevent  abuses. 

■  cofivrnMoa  oT  dvlegatr*  chcMm  hy  the  people  net  at  Carabridge  for  Uic  purpose 
ijf  (Intftln?  a  Cf>ti<dltulioti  ;  It  «rmi«  In  have  Ofljoumril  in  Kovcmbcr,  and  then  In 
lia^Y  mrl  Uiirrh  i,  17K0.  when  It  imMcU  •  resolution  mibmitlinic  to  ihe  people  the 
drnn  of  cunditnllon  that  ha«l  ttveii  drawn  up.  Between  that  date  and  June  14 
followlnx.  kti  election  wa«  held :  and  on  the  Mth  of  thnt  month  the  convenUan 
"that  Ihe  people  of  the  SUitc  of  Mii«<uichuM-itJ  Ray  hnve  accepted  the 
Uo«  a*  It  •taoiU  In  the  prttited  form  iiiilinilltt-r]  Ut  their  revi»kiD."  I  liave 
m»t  Ibc  roniXllutkHi  took  cflTcct  wilb  Ihr  adoption  of  this  rcaolullon. 
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66i.  Amendments. — The  State  constitutions  make 
provision  for  their  cwu  amendmeut.  This  involves  the 
two  steps  of  proposal  and  ratification.  The  first  step  is 
taken  by  the  Legislature  ;  in  some  States  a  majority,  iu 
some  three-fifths,  and  in  some  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
liers-elect  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  A  few  States  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  two  successive  Legislatures.  As 
a  rule,  the  ratification  is  by  the  popular  vote  ;  in  some  States 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  is  required; 
in  some,  a  majority  of  those  cast  on  this  particular  question 
suffices.  The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  must  approve  an 
amendment  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  each  branch  after  the 
people  have  approved  it.  In  Delaware  the  ratification  is 
given  by  the  Legislature  succeeding  the  one  that  proposed 
the  amendment.  The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  can- 
not propose  amendments,  but  it  may  submit  to  the  people 
the  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  do  so. 

662.  Constitutional  Conventions. — Many  of  the 
constitutions  provide  for  calling  such  conventions.  Some 
Legislatures  are  required  to  submit  that  question  to  the 
people  at  stated  periods :  In  New  Hampshire,  once  In  7 
years;  in  Iowa,  once  in  10;  in  Michigan,  once  in  16;  and  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  once  in  20.  All 
constitutions  framed  by  such  conventions,  and  all  amend- 
ments proposed  by  them,  as  well  as  those  proposed  by  Leg- 
islatures, must  then  be  subjected  to  the  constitutional 
method  of  ratification. 

663.  Limitations  of  the  State  Governments. — As 
stated  iu  Chapter  XII,  the  State  governments  possess  in- 
herent powers  ;  the  Federal  Government,  delegated  powers. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  people 
did  four  things  when  they  ordained  the  National  Constitu- 
tion :  Delegated  certain  powers  of  government  to  the 
Union;  Prohibited  certain  powers  to  the  Union ;  Prohibited 
certain  powers  to  the  States  ;  Reserved  all  powers  that  they 
had  not  delegated  to  the  Union,  or  prohibited  to  the  States, 
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to  the  States,  or  the  people.—thus  making  the  States  their 

residuary  legatees.  Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
State  governmeuts  possess  or  exercise  all  the  reserved 
powers.  The  reservation  is  made  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  not  to  the  State  governments ;  and  the  people,  ta 
the  State  constitutions,  deny  such  reserved  powers  to  their 
State  governments  as  they  see  fit.  From  the  first,  the  peo- 
ple have  withheld  powers  from  the  governments  that  they 
have  constituted,  and  in  later  years  they  have  withheld 
more  such  powers  than  formerly.  Thus,  the  States  might 
establish  State  churches,  deny  to  citizens  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, or  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  unduly  limit,  or  even 
■  deny,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ;  hut  the  Stale  constitutions 
carefully  guard  these  points  and  many  more  besides.  For 
example,  the  Pennsylvania  bill  of  rights  closes  with  this 
declaration:  **  To  guard  against  transgression  of  the  high 
powers  which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  that  every- 
thing in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers 
of  government,  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate." 

664.  Scope  of  the  Present  Inquiry. — It  is  neither 
possible  Dor  desirable  in  the  present  work  to  examine  in 
detail  all  the  forty-four  State  constitutions,  or  even  any 
one  of  them.  The  full  discussion  of  the  National  Consti- 
tution renders  that  superfluous.  A  general  statement  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  State  governments,  with 
some  account  of  the  principal  variations,  will  amply  suf- 
fice for  the  present  purpose. 

665.  Three  Departments.— The  States  all  preserve 
the  old  three-fold  division  of  governmental  powers  and  de- 
partments, and  it  constitutes  the  main  frame  work  of  their 
constitutions.  The  National  Constitution,  by  devolving 
certain  duties  upon  the  Legislatures  and  Gfwemors,  makes 
this  three-fold  division  necessary  ;  a  State  without  it  would 
not  have  a  republican  form  of  government  within  its  mean- 

H     ing 
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tional  Constitution  assumes,  and  so  indirectly  ordains,  ri 
rious  features  of  the  State  Governments.  Moreover,  by 
assuming  the  existence  of  these  features  and  by  devolving 
upon  Legislatures,  Governors,  and  Judges  certain  deiinite 
duties,  the  Constitution  makes  them,  de  J'acio,  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  National  Government,  and  sodeclar«s»  by 
implication,  that  they  shall  continue.  No  State,  therefore, 
could  abolish  its  Legislature,  Govemoi.  or  Courts  of  L^w. 
To  do  so  would  bring  it  into  collison  with  the  National 
authority.  And  this  also  is  a  pledge  that  the  govenimenl  of 
every  State  must  Ixr  republican. 

667.  Bills  of  Rights.—  Most  if  not  all  of  the  State 
constitutions  contain,  frequently  as  a  preface,  a  series  of 
propositions  bearing  this  name,  or  at  least  answering  to 
this  description.  The  practice  dates  from  Revolutionary 
times,  as  has  been  explained  in  a  previous  chapter.  Some 
of  these  propositions  are  merely  general  political  maxims, 
or  abstract  statements  of  rights,  first  copied  from  their 
English  prototypes,  but  many  of  them  are  special  and  con- 
crete. It  is  in  these  bills  that  many  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  people  of  the  States  upon  their  governments 
are  enumerated.  Mr.  Brjce  observes,  and  very  properly,  a 
growing  tendency  on  llie  part  of  the  people  to  place  less 
reliance  upon  general  masims,  and  more  reliance  tipon 
.speci&c  declarations. 

668.  Fluctuations  of  StateConstitnttonal  Law. '— Upou  the  whole. 
the  Stale  cotistilulions  li.ivc  proved  lo  l>e  much  less  6xcO  aud  stable 
than  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  i860  the  Union  consisted  of 
34  Stales  ;  aud  only  5  of  the  number,  aud  these  rauging  only  from 
3  to  15  years  old,  still  retained  their  first  constitutions  unchanged. 
All  the  others  hail  not  iudeed  tlirowu  aside  their  Grst  constitutions, 
but  they  had  all  cither  thrown  them  aside  or  subjected  them  to  more 
or  less  amendment,  and  often  to  repeated  aroeiidmeut  Up  to  that 
time  69  complete  constitutions  and  101  different  sets  of  amendmcnta 
had  been  promulgated.     From  i860  to  1SS7  the  new  constitutions 


•  Jameson,    The  C^HkiUittional  Comt'mliom^  Cbap    Vll ;  nilcbcock.  A' 
Satf  CoHttitmtioMs,  pp.  15-17;  Orycc,  Tk*  Amfvi^am  Cifmrn^mattttA,  VoJ.  t,  pp.  49^ 
457. 
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were  35,  including  the  first  onei  of  the  new  StJites ;  while  the  nnmbci 
of  ameailuicuts longer  audbUorter,  counting ms  one  aniendzucnt  what- 
ever was  Adopted  at  one  time,  were  1 14.  In  other  words,  from  177610 
1886  wc  coant  104  complete  constitutions  and  315  Amendments.  This 
is  not  counting  constitutions  and  amendments  proposed  that  failed 
to  receive  ratification.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period,  6  complete 
constitutions  and  aS  amcntlments  were  rejected  by  the  popular  vole. 
Previous  to  [873,  as  many  as  153  conventions  had  sat  for  the  purpose 
of  framing,  devising,  or  ratifying  constitutions.  Six  new  States  have 
been  a^lmitted  to  the  Union  since  1S87 ;  several  of  the  old  States  have 
adapted  new  constitutions,  and  many  more  have  adopted  amend- 
ments, so  that  the  process  of  elaborating  State  Constitutional  Law 
sbows  no  sign  of  coming  to  an  end.  It  must  be  said  that  this 
process  goes  011  much  more  rapidly  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
than  in  others.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  South  and  West. 
Louisiana  and  Georgia  have  each  bad  6  Constitutions  ;  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  5  ;  Pennsylvania,  4  ;  Ohio  and  Michigan,  a  ;  Illinois, 
3 ;  New  York  and  Delaware,  3  ;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
Maine,  one  each ;  New  Hampshire  and  Vennoiit,  two  each  ;  Massa- 
chusetts *>nc.  Still,  some  of  the  constitutions  that  have  <itood  long- 
est have  been  cuusiderably,  and  oflen  materially,  changed  by  amend- 
ment. The  causes  of  thlo  continued  Hux  of  State  Constilntional  I*aw 
are  not  Ear  to  seek.  The  State  constitutions  ore  regarded  witli  much 
less  reverence  than  the  Pe<leral  Constitution  ;  the  machinery  that  is 
provided  for  their  amendment  is  much  less  cumbersome  and  much 
more  easily  operated ;  while  Stat*  opinion  oflen  depends  directly 
upon  new  communities  or  communities  where  society  has  never 
assumed  as  regular  and  settled  a  form  as  it  has  io  the  whole  countrj' 
taken  together. 

The  increasing  size  of  the  State  constitutions  is  well  shown  by  the 
amount  of  space  that  they  occupy  in  Poore's  ample  pages.  Tlie 
sevrml  constitutions  of  Virginia,  beginning  with  1776  and  ending 
with  1870,  occupy  4,  7.  18.  anda5  pageseach.  Pennsylvania  has  grown 
from  8  pages  to  33 ;  Texas,  from  10  to  14  ;  lUinoia,  from  10  to  25. 
The  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1776 contains  600  words;  those 
of  Missouri  and  South  Dakota  at  the  present  time,  26,000  words. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


THE  STATE  LEGlSLATUREvS. 

669.  Names.— The  Legislature  is  the  uatne  generally^ 
applied  to  the  law-making  body  of  the  State,  but  ihisi  is  noC^| 
always  the  coustilutioual  uaine.     In  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  it  is  called  the  General   Court ;   in  North  ^ 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Oregon,  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  ^U 
in  Maine,   New  York,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Texas,  Mich- 
igan,    Wisconsin,  Minnesota,    Nebraska,    Kansas,     South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia,   sixteen    in    all,    the   Legislature ;    in    the    other 
twenty-three  States,  the  General  Assembly, 

670.  Names  of  the  Two  Houses. — In  Georgia  from 
177710  1789,  in  Pennsylvania  from  1776  to  1790,  and  in 
Vermont  from  its  admission  into  the  Union  to  1836,  the 
Legislature  consisted  of  a  single  house.  But  these  are  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  prevalence  of  the  bicameral  system. 
In  all  the  States  the  upper  house  is  called  the  Senate. 
In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  the  lower  house 
is  the  House  of  Delegates ;  in  California,  Nevada,  Florida, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Assembly ;  iu  New  Jersey, 
the  General  Assembly  ;  and  in  the  thirty-five  other  States, 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Previous  to  1868  North 
Carolina  called  her  lower  house  the  House  of  Commons, 

671.  Terms  of  Senators  and  Representatives. — In 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Jsland,  the  senatorial  term  is 
one  year;  in  New  Jersey,  three  years;  iu  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Idaho,  two  years.  In  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  States,  it  is  four  years.  In  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  the 
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representatives  hold  one  year;   ia    l^ouisiana  four  years; 
in  the  other  States  two  years. 

672.  Pay  of  Senators  and  Representatives. — lu  all 
cases  this  is  the  same  for  memlxirs  of  both  houses.  Some- 
limes  it  is  fixed,  or  at  least  the  maximum,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  commonly  by  law.  It  ranges  from  a  dollar  a  day 
and  mileage  at  eight  cents  a  mile,  going  and  coming,  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  $1,500  a  year  and  mileage  at  ten  cents  a 
mile,  in  New  York. 

673.  The  Number  of  Mennbers.— This  varies  widely 
in  the  different  Stales.  It  is  either  fixed  by  the  Slate  con- 
stitution, or  it  results  from  the  application  of  a  rule  that  the 
constitution  prescribes.  The  numl>er  of  senators  varies. 
from  9  in  Delaware' to  51  in  Illinois  ;  the  number  of  repre 
sentatives  from  21  in  Delaware  to  321  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
under  lier  amended  constitution.  New  York  has  50  sena- 
tors and  150  assemblymen. 

674.  Apportionment. — The  rule  that  is  followed  in 
the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  houses  of  legislation 
is  population,  but  population  as  limited  by  town  and  county 
lines.  In  apportioning  senators  much  closer  attention  is 
paid  to  such  lines  than  in  apportioning  representatives. 
The  widest  departure  from  this  rule  is  Vermont,  where  rep- 
resentatives have  always  been  distributeil  among  the  towns 
equally,  while  senators  are  assigned  to  the  counties  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers.  First  constitutions  always  contain 
an  apportionment  of  representatives,  and  oflen  later  ones  ; 
and  all  the  constitutions,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware, 
provide  for  a  periodical  redistribution  of  members.  Very 
definite  rules  relating  to  the- matter  are  prescnl>ed.  and 
their  application  is  enjoined  upon  some  constituted  State 
authority. 

The  cotnmon  practice  is  to  intrtist  this  duty  to  tbc  Lcgislnturc, 
but  in  Mnryland  it  i»  given  to  the  Covemor,  nnd  in  Ohio  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. Auditor,  and  Secretary  of  State,  tly  far  the  larger  nnmSrr 
of  States  provide  for  a  new  <1istribution  following  each  Natt0n.1l  ccn- 
aus.   Ten  States.  California,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Nebraaka,  Missouri, Wis- 
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cousin,  Indiana,  Michigan^  Miuucsota,  and  New  Hainpsliire,  wl 
have  intercalary  Stale  censuses,  provide  for  them  once  in  five  y 

675.  Representative  Population.— This  differs  in 
different  States.  lu  some  it  is  the  total  population  as 
enumerated  ;  in  some,  the  total  excluding  aUens;  in  some, 
the  total  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  ;  in  some,  the  total 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed  and  aliens.  Some  States  make 
the  rule  the  total  population,  excluding  aliens  incapable  of 
naluralizatiou,  as  the  Chinese  in  California  ;  some,  the 
tolal  while  population,  and  a  few.  the  voters. 

676.  Districting  the  State. —  Generally  some  civil 
division  already  existing  is  adopted  as  a  unit,  as  the  county 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  both  the  county  and 
the  town  in  New  England.  As  it  is  not  deemed  desirable 
that  the  ractnbers  of  the  two  houses  should  have  just  the 
same  constituents,  the  representative  and  senatorial  dis- 
tricts do  not  commonly  coincide.  The  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  establishing  the  two  districts  are,  the  number  of 
members  to  he  distributed,  population,  existing  civil  divis- 
ions, and  the  representation  of  fractions. 

The  common  rule  in  to  fix  in  the  constitution  major  and  minor 
numbers  for  each  house,  leaving  a  lUscrelionary  power  to  the  Legis- 
lature within  these  limits.  In  such  cases  the  Legislature  ordinarily 
first  fixes  the  number  of  members,  then  determines  ratios  of  repre- 
sentation by  dividinjf  the  population  by  this  aumbcr,  and  finally 
establishes  the  districts  with  reference  to  the  (juotiont.  This  is  the 
method  employed  by  Congress  in  ap{>ortioning  National  Representa- 
tives under  the  censuses  of  1S50  and  1 86(3,  except  that  Congress  left 
the  districting  to  the  State  Legislatures.  A  few  constitutions,  how- 
ever, fir  ratios  of  representation,  and  direct  that  these  ratios  shall  be 
applied  to  the  population  to  ascertain  the  size  of  Uie  houses  by  di- 
vision. 

Most  of  the  constitutions  give  the  State  authority  charged  irith 
the  duty  of  apportionmcut,  power  to  group  counties  when  necessary  ; 
while  they  aUo  deny  or  limit  power  to  divide  the  civil  division 
adopted  as  the  unit.  With  a  view  to  preventing  the  aggregation  of 
toomnch  political  j>owcr  at  one  point,  most  of  the  States  having  large 
cities  limit  llie  number  of  representatives  assigned  to  them  by  requir- 
ing a  larger  population  than  in  other  ports  of  the  State.  Several 
Stales  assign  to  each  conuiy  at  least  one  representative  ;  while  New 
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Jcney  assigns  one  senator,  and  Connccticnt  two  senaton,  to  each 
couuty.  The  reprcaculaiion  of  fraciioiis  is  duly  provided  for :  but 
that  subject,  which  is  quite  lechuical,  needs  uot  be  considered  here. 

677.  Legislative  Sessions. —  The  constitutions  of 
Massachusetts,  Conneciicut,  Rhode  Island.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  provide  for  annual  ses- 
sions ;  the  constittitions  of  the  other  States,  for  biennial 
sessions.  In  Ohio,  however,  every  Legislature  elected  un- 
der the  present  constitution,  with  two  exceptions,  has  held 
an  adjourned  session,  thus  defeating  the  intent  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  Governors  of  the  States  may  call  special 
sessions  when  in  their  judgment  occasion  for  iheiu  arises. 

678.  Length  of  Sessions. — Some  of  the  States,  as 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South 
Carolina,  and  Ohio,  have  left  this  matter  wholly  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  Legislatures.  In  other  Slates  the  length  of 
the  constitutional  session  ranges  from  40  days  in  Georgin, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  to  150  in  Pennsylvania. 

679.  Powers  of  the  Separate  Houses. — These  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  powers  possessed  separately  by 
the  Houses  of  Congress. 

1.  They  are  the  judges  of  the  qualifications,  elections, 
and  returns  of  their  own  members. 

2.  They  choose  their  own  officers,  except  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Govenior  in  States  ha^nng  such  an  officer  is  the 
constitutional  president  of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment,  while  the  Senate  is  the  trial  court.  Some 
States,  however,  associate  members  of  the  judiciary  with 
the  Senate  in  the  trial  of  such  cases  ;  for  instance,  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York  constitutes  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senators,  or  a  major  part  of  thetn.  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  suc^  a 
court. 

680.  Legislative  Powers. — The  powers  of  legislation 
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that  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,  are  far 
more  numerous  than  those  delegated  to  Congress.  Still, 
the  Stale  Legislature  by  no  means  possesses  all  these  re- 
served powers.  The  people  prohibit  the  Legislature  to 
exercise  powers  Ihat  they  wish  to  retain  in  their  own  hands. 
There  is  no  express  delegation  of  power.  No  State  coiisti- 
luliou  contains  such  a  section  as  number  8,  Article  I,,  of 
the  National  Constitution,  *' Congress  shall  have  power." 
followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  powers  of  legis- 
lation delegated.  Such  of  the  reserved  powers  as  are  not 
denied  them,  the  Legislatures  may  exercise. 

881.  Legislative  Powers  Reserved, — ^These  differ 
in  different  States.  However,  all  the  States  that  have 
adopted  new  constitutions  in  recent  years  have  shown  au 
increasing  jealousy  of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Pennsylvania  constitution  devotes  an  entire 
article  of  thirty-two  sections  to  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Legislature.  Montana  provides  that  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  on  more  than 
thirty  enumerated  subjects.  The  constitution  of  Ohio  says  : 
*'  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  opera- 
tion throughout  the  State."  The  purpose  of  such  pro- 
visions is  to  prevent  the  evils  growing  out  of  special 
legislation.  On  some  subjects  the  Legislature  is  uot 
allowed  to  act  at  all. 

68a.  Modes  of  Legislation.— While  provisions  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  are  commonly  much  more  minute  than 
those  fouud  in  the  National  Constitution.  State  modes  of 
legislation  do  not  widely  differ  from  those  followed  in  Con- 
gress. Some  constitutions  presenile  that  bills  on  all  sub- 
jects may  originate  in  either  house ;  others,  that  bills  for 
raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  lower  house.  Some 
provide  that  all  legislation  must  be  by  bill ;  others  are 
.silent  on  this  poiut.  It  is  common  to  specify  that  no  bill 
shall  relate  In  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  this  shall  be 
di&tiucUy  stated  in  the  enacting  clause.    Enacting  clauses 
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are  of  different  forms.  In  Ohio  it  is  :  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio  ;  "  in  Michigan: 
'*Thc  people  of  the  Stale  of  Michij^an  enact;*'  in  New 
York  :  '*Tbc  people  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact,"  etc. 

683.  Enacting  Laws.  —  The  rules  regulating  this 
subject  are  established  by  the  constitution.  Sometimes  a 
majority  of  a  quorum  suffices  to  carry  a  measure,  but  com- 
monly a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
is  necessary.  In  four  States,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
alone  is  sufficient  for  the  enactment  of  laws,  as  they  have 
never  given  their  Governors  the  veto  power.  Nor  did  the 
following  States  give  their  executives  this  power  until  the 
dates  mentioned:  Connecticut.  1S18;  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina,  1867;  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  1870;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1872. 

Forty  Stales  require  all  InlU.  aud  twenly-tlirec  Slates  joint  reso- 
luUons  also,  to  be  sent  to  llie  Governor  for  his  approval  before  they 
become  laws.  The  rules  relaliug  to  Ihc  subject  arc  very  miuute  and 
cannot  be  summarized.  New  York  in  the  years  1777  iSai  iulrusted 
Uie  veto  to  the  Govcrnar,  Chancellor,  and  Jadgcs  of  the  Sapreme 
Court.  tUinois,  1S19-1S4S,  gave  the  same  power  to  the  Governor  and 
Supreme  JmlRes.  In  Vermont,  previous  to  183S,  the  Governor  and 
Council  could  sus{>end  a  law  until  the  following  seminn  of  the  I^cgis- 
lature.  The  Goveru'^r  of  New  York  can  veto  some  portions  of  a  bill 
iiml  approve  other  portions. 


CHAPTER   I.II- 

THE  STATU  EXI3CUTIVES, 

684.  Vesting  the  Executive  Power. — Most  of  ihe 
States  vest  the  supreme  executive  power  iu  the  Governor, 
but  some  vest  it  in  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
the  heads  of  certain  enumerated  departments.  But  this 
distinction  is  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

685.  Elections,   Terras,   and   Salaries. — These  are 
regulated  iu  the  coustttutions  and  laws,  details  being  com- 
monly left  to  the  laws.    The  Stales  present  a  considerable 
variety  of  provisions  relating  to  these  subjects.     Most  of 
them  hold  their  elections  on  the  day  fixed  by  Congress  for 
the  election  of  National  Representatives,  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  of  November.     In  most  States  a  plurality  of 
the  votes  cast  suffices  for  an  election,  but  a  few  require  a 
majority.     In  the  last  case,  when  the  people  fail  to  elect, 
the  Legislature  chooses  one  of  the  candidates  voted    for. 
Iu  all  the  States  holding  gubernatorial  elections  in  Novem- 
ber, the  term  begins  ou  or  near  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary following. 

Iu  Moftsachuseits  ami  Rhode  Island  Uie  term  is  one  year;  in  New 
Jersey  aud  New  York,  three  ycurs  ;  iu  Culiforiiia,  Dt;Uwarc,  rlorida, 
UlinoiA,  Indiana,  Kculticky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
froitri.  MonUnu.  Nevada,  Nurtli  Caroliiiu,  OreKOii.  Pennsyl\*ania. 
Virgiuio,  Washington,  West  Virgtuia,  aud  Wyoming,  four  years;  in 
the  other  States,  two  years.  The  pubemalorial  salary*  rany^es  from 
51,000  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to  f  10,000  in 
New  York  aud  Pennsylvania. 

686.  Duties  of  the  Governor. — In  general,  these  are 
inferior  to  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Governor,  who  was  a 
vice-regal  officer.     First  of  all,  the  Governor  must  see  that 
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the  laws  of  the  State  are  faithfiiUy  executed.  He  gives  the 
Legislature  information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State*  in  a 
message  at  the  beginning  of  every  session.  He  may,  when 
the  occasion  calls  for  it,  convoke  the  Legislature  in  special 
session  ;  and  in  such  cases  he  states  in  his  message  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  and  the  Legislature,  as  a  rule,  can  at 
such  session  legislate  only  upun  the  subjects  that  he  thus 
brings  to  its  attention.  He  nominates,  and  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  all  Stale  officers  whose 
appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  He  fills  vacan- 
cies in  offices  occurring  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  Except 
in  those  States  that  have  intrusted  the  business  to  a  board 
of  pardons,  he  grants  reprieves  and.  pardons  to  convicted 
offenders,  unless  in  cases  of  impeachment.  In  all  the 
States  but  four  he  has  a  limited  veto  on  legislation.  The 
Govenior  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
except  when  it  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He 
may  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  Stale  laws,  to  repel 
invasion,  and  suppress  insurrection.  As  the  commander  of 
the  militia,  he  appoints  a  military  staff;  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, and  commissary-generals,  and  aides-de-camp  and 
sometimes  also  the  higher  militia  officers.  In  some  States 
the  Governor  is  clothed  with  far  more  power  than  in 
others. 

687.  Executive  Departments. — Every  State  has  a 
Secretary  of  Stale,  who  keeps  the  Slate  records,  and  has  in 
his  keeping  the  great  seal,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  is  custo- 
dian of  the  Stutc  funds.  Almost  always  there  is  an  Audi- 
tor or  Comptroller,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  and 
audit  the  public  accounts,  and  draw  warrants  upon  the 
Treasurer.  Commonly  there  is  an  Attorney-General,  who 
looks  after  the  legal  business  of  the  State  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  acts  as  the  law  adviser  of  the  Governor  and 
Legislature,  and  exercises  some  oversight  of  the  county 
law  officers.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.    In  different  States  are  found 
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boards,  bureaus,  or  ofl&ces  of  lauds,  emigration,  labor, 
agriculture,  education,  insurance,  railroads,  statistics, 
health,  mines,  charities,  and  pardons.  The  principal  of  the 
officers  enumerated  in  this  section  are  generally  elected  by 
the  people  ol  the  State  ;  the  minor  ones  are  commonly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

688.  Governor's  Relations  to  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments.— These  are  very  diflfereut  from  the  relations  of  the 
President  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  Rarely  has  the 
Governor  anything  to  do,  more  than  any  other  citizen,  with 
their  appointment  or  election.  They  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  the  same  political  party,  and  frequently  do  not. 
They  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  are  not  responsible  to 
him.  They  may  make  their  reports  to  him,  but  only  as  a 
matter  of  form.  They  are  his  colleagues  rathvr  than  his 
subordinates.  lu  no  sense  do  they  form  a  cabinet.  As  a 
result,  the  State  administration  is  much  less  unified  and 
centralized  than  the  National  administration. 

In  Part  I.  of  this  work  we  examined  the  councils  that  advised 
the  Colonial  Goveraor*  in  the  discUttrjje  of  their  executive  duties. 
Some  of  them  were  a'lvisory  bodies  solely,  hut  most  of  tlirm  were 
also  houses  of  legislation.  Several  of  the  old  Slates,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  new  one*  formed  from  tbeni,  still  have  similar  councils, 
although  the  Icj^islative  power  that  they  once  possessed  has  l>cen 
handed  over  to  the  State  ScMi:ites.  These  councils  are  merely  advi- 
■ory  boilies  to  the  Ciovcrnor. 

68g.  The  Lieutenant-Governor.  Thirty-two  States 
have  such  an  officer.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  ex  officio 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  he  succeeds  to  the  office  of 
Governor  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy.  Alabama,  Del- 
aware. Arkansas,  Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey.  Oregon,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming,  have  no  officer  bearing  the  title.  In  these  Stales 
the  Senate  elects  its  own  president,  and  in  nine  of  them 
this  president  becomtrs  Governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  In 
Maryland  the  Legislature,  if  in  session,  elects  a  Governor 
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in  such  cases  ;  otherwise  the  President  of  the  Senate  suc- 
ceeds to  the  oiRce.  In  Oregon  the  Secretary  of  State  suc- 
ceeds, and  in  Wyoming  also  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  by 
an  election. 


CHAPTER  UTI. 
THE  STATE  JUDICIARIES, 

690.  Vesting  the  Judicial  Power. — Every  State  has 
a  completely  developed  judicial  system.  Sometimes  the 
constitution  creates  all  the  leading  features  of  the  system, 
sometimes  this  is  partly  left  to  the  Legislature.  The  kinds 
of  courts  are  very  similar  in  the  different  States,  but  the 
names  show  many  variations.  The  several  kinds  will  be 
briefly  described. 

691.  The  Justice's  Court.— This  has  a  limited  juris- 
diction in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  Ohio  no  civil 
case  can  originate  in  this  court  if  the  sum  in  controversy 
exceeds  J300.00.  Many  States  make  the  limit  still  smaller. 
The  justice  administers  penalties,  as  fines  and  imprison- 
ment for  petty  offenses,  and  binds  over  for  trial  in  the  court 
above,  or  commits  to  jail,  persons  charged  with  crimes 
beyond  liis  juristliction.  The  city  police  magistrate  has  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  some  States  the  justice  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  in  most  he  is  elected  by  the  towu  or  township. 

69a.  The  County  Court. — This  is  sometimes  called 
the  Circuit  Court,  sometimes  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  sometimes  by  other  names.  In  respect  to  the  amount 
uf  business  that  it  dc^s,  it  is  the  most  prominent  court  in 
the  system.  It  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  court 
below,  and  a  wide  original  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal. Some  cities  have  a  municipal  court  of  the  same 
grade  as  the  county  court»  which  does  for  the  city  what 
the  other  docs  for  the  county.  A  few  cities  have  a  com- 
plete system  of  courts  within  themselves.     The  county  and 
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municipul  courts  meet,  as  a  rule,  four  times  a  year,  and  ao 
are  called  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  some  States. 

693.  The  Probate  Court. — This  also  is  a  county 
court.  lis  priucipal  duties  relate  to  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons.  It  appoints  administrators  and 
guardians,  and  sometimes  has  a  jurisdiction  in  condemning 
proiK-rty  for  public  use.  In  some  States  it  issues  marriage 
licenses.  Some  States  have  no  Probate  Court  so-called, 
but  intrust  probate  business  to  some  other  tribunal. 

694.  The  Superior  Court. — This  court  is  also  known 
by  different  names.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  District 
Court,  stmiflimes  the  Circuit  Court.  The  district  or  circuit 
iiichules  commonly  l\\*o  or  more  counties.  Sometimes  this 
court  is  amiposed  of  the  county  judges  of  the  counties  em- 
braced in  the  district  or  circuit,  sometimes  of  special  judges. 
In  some  States  the  supreme  judges  sit  in  this  court,  just 
as  the  National  justices  sit  in  the  National  Circuit  Court. 
The  Superior  Court  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the 
county  courts,  and  an  original  jurisdiction  as  well.  The 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio  is  tlic 
same  as  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Cottrt  itself. 
Some  States  have  still  another  class  of  courts  intermediate 
between  this  one  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

695.  The  Supreme  Court. — As  the  name  imports,  this 
is  properly  the  highest  court  of  the  Slate.  It  stands  to  the 
State  system  in  the  same  relation  that  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  stands  to  the  National  s>*.stem.  It  sits  at  cer- 
tain prescribed  times  at  the  State  Capital,  and  in  some 
States  at  other  places.  Its  original  juristUction  is  very 
uarrow,  but  its  ap])ellate  jurisdiction  is  very  wide. 

In  iS  Slates  the  Supreme  Court  consists  of  jjutlgcft,  iu  is  States 
of  5,  in  !  of  6»  in  4  of  7,  in  3  of  8,  in  t  of  9.  Their  salaries  range 
from  $2,000  in  Delaware  to  fS.aoo  in  Peoosylvania  (|S,5oo  for  the 
Chief  Justice). 

696.  Courts  of  Appeals.— In  several  States  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  name  is  not  such  in  fact  ;  there  is  still  a 
higher  court  that  has  been  styled  "  the  snpremest  court." 
In  New  York  this  is  called  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  New 
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courts  that  involve  Federal  qucstionn  maybe  carried  to  the 
National  cnurls.  as  previously  explained  ;  but  with  this 
cxccptiou,  the  judiciary  of  any  State  is  independent,  and  its 
determinations  are  conclusive  and  final. 

701.  Trial  by  Jury. —In  discussing  the  National 
Judiciaiy*.  some  remarks  have  l>een  made  concerning  this 
rights  so  dearly  prized  by  all  Knglish-speaking  men.  The 
State  constitutions  and  laws  differ  more  or  less  in  details  in 
relation  to  this  subject  ;  l)ut  all  of  iheni  ha\'e  preserved 
the  grand  featuresof  the  jury  system  first  built  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  theti  transplanted  to  the  Colonies  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Restrictions,  limitations,  and  guarantees 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  National  Constitution  and 
Amendments  had  been  incorporated  into  the  State  consti- 
tutions before  the  Convention  of  1787  sat,  and  they  are 
found  in  all  of  them  to-day. 


CHAPTKR   LTV. 

SUFFRAGE,  ULIGIBIMTV  TO  OFFICE,  AND  EUKCTIONS. 

702.  How  Fixed. — Every  State  regulates  the  qualifi 
cations  of  voters  and  oflTice-Uoldcrs  in  its  constitution  an 
laws,  except  that  Amendment  XV.  of  the  National  Consti 
tutiou  provides  that,  as  respects  voting,  no  discrixainati 
shall  be  made  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi 
tion  of  servitude.     Formerly,  property  qualifications  we 
imposed  upon  the  voter  ;  these  have  now  been  swept  away 
Rhode  Island,  tlie  last  State  to  take  such  action,  havin 
done  so  in  ifiSfi,     Several  States,  however,  require  the  pay 
tnent  of  a  poll-tax  as  a  condition  for  voting. 

703.  Common  Rule  of  Suffrage. ^This  is  what  \9 
sometimes  called  manhood  suffrage.  That  Is,  the  vole  is 
given  to  every  male  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, unless  he  has  some  prescribed  disqualification. 
These  disqualifications  are  summed  up  in  rules  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  mentioned  below. 

704.  Citizcnship.~-A  majority  of  the  Stales  demaiul 
citizenship  of  the  voter.  Fifteen  States,  however,  give  the 
suffrage  to  every  male  person  of  foreign  birtli  of  the  re- 
quired age  who  shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  a  prescribed  time  before  the  election  at  which  he 
offers  his  vote,  the  lime  varying  from  thirty  days  to  one 
year.  In  some  States  it  is  given  to  every  male  inhabitant 
of  voting  age. 

705.  Residence.— In  a  majority  of  the  Slates  the  citi- 
zen must  have  resided  in  the  State  a  certain  tiiue  before  he 
can  become  a  voter.    This  |>eriod  varies  from  three  months 
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to  two  years  ;  the  common  rale  is  one  year.  Some  States 
also  require  residence  in  the  county  and  voting  precinct. 
OS  twelve  days  in  the  one  and  thirty  in  the  other. 

706.  Race. — The  word  '*  while"  is  still  found  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  a  few  constitutions,  but  it  is 
overridden  by  Amendment  XV.  Indians  not  taxed  are 
commonly  excluded  ;  and  so  are  Chinatncn.  or  persons  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  in  most  or  all  of  the  Stales  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

707.  Education. ^Connecticut  and  Wyoming  make 
ability  to  read  the  State  constitution  an  electoral  qualjfica* 
tion.  Massachusetts  demands  ability  both  to  read  the  con- 
stilution  in  the  Hnglish  language  and  to  write  one*s  name. 
The  present  constitution  of  Mississippi,  adopted  in  1890, 
imposes  as  a  qualification  on  the  elector,  in  addition  to  the 
other  and  usual  specified  qualifications,  the  ability  to  read 
any  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  ability  to 
understand  the  same  when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reason- 
able interpretation  thereof. 

708.  Registration.  — To  prevent  fraudulent  voting  and 
secure  honest  elections,  a  majority  of  the  States  require  a 
registration  of  the  voters  to  bo  made  in  the  precinct  where 
they  reside,  sometimes  throughout  the  State  and  sometimes 
in  towns  and  cities  having  more  than  a  prescribed  popula- 
tion. Some  States  require  a  registration  in  all  precincts; 
one  State  requires  it  in  cities  only ;  three  forbid  it  alto- 
gether. New  York  and  New  Jersey  require  registration  in 
all  towns  and  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  up- 
ward. 

709.  Religion. — The  constitution  of  Idaho  denies  the 
ballot  to  all  bigamists,  polygamists,  or  persons  living  in 
patnarchal,  plural,  or  celestial  marriage,  or  who  teach,  or 
in  any  way  countenance,  such  practices.  No  other  consti- 
tution now  contains  anything  ttiat  can  he  termed  a  religious 
qualification  for  sufirage ;  and  here  it  is  more  formal  than 
practical. 
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7x0.  Various  Disqualifications. — Certain  classes  01 
persons  are  disfranchised  for  mental  or  moral  reasons. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons 
convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  unless  civil  rights  are  re- 
stored to  them  :  paupers,  duelists,  and  persons  bribin;^  or 
attempting  to  bribe  electors,  are  also  sometimes  disfran- 
chised. 

711.     Woman's  Suffrage. — The  Territories  of  Wyo- 
ming. Washington,  and  Utah  gave  the  ballot  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  men,     Wyoming,  on  becoming  a  State, 
in  1890,  inserted  this  clause  in  her  conslituliou,  being  the 
first  State  to  take  such  a  step  :  "  The  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  vote  and  hold  oflSce  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.'*     In  1893  Colorado 
adopted  an  amendment  to  her  constitution  putting  women 
on  the  same  footing  as  men  in  respect  to  suffrage  and  hold- 
ing ofl5ce.    Utah,  iu  her  Constitution,  has  also  accorded  the 
ballot  to  women.    North  Dakota  authorized  her  LfCgislature 
to  give  women  otherwise  qualified  the  right  to  vote,  providecl^^l 
the  people  at  a  general   election  when  the  question  was^^l 
regularly  submitted  should  give  their  approval.     Kansas, 
Minnesota,    Montana,     Idaho,    Colorado,    South    Dakota. 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,   Michigan,  and   probably  still  other 
States,  allow  women  to  vote  for  school  officers,  and  some  of 
them  on  other  questions  relating  to  schools,  and  North  Da* 
kotaand  Washington  have  authorized  their  Legislatures  to 
enact  laws  conferring  such  right.     Montana  allows  women 
who  are  tax-payers,  of  prescribed  age  and  character,  to  vote 
equally  with  men  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  tax-payers,  as  such,  of  the  State,  or  any  political 
division  thereof. 

7x2.  Cumulative  Voting. — The  constitution  of  lUiisois  gi\'eseach 
district  thitw  representatives,  and  aUows  each  elector  to  di^itribnte 
bift  three  votes  as  he  wes  fit,  giving  them  all  to  one  auididate,  two  to 
<mc  candidate  and  one  tu  another,  or  one  to  each  of  three  cflndiihites. 
That  of  Pennsylvania  provides  tlial  when  two  or  more  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  two  or  tuorc  designated  county  officers,  art  to  be 
chosen,  each  elector  ahall  vote  for  only  one  or  two  of  three  candi- 
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dates.  The  object  of  this  method  of  voting  la  to  secure  the  represen- 
tation of  minorities  by  enabling  them  to  masa  tbcir  votes  on  one  or 
more  candidates. 

713,  Modes  of  Voting.— In  all  the  Slates  voting  is 
now  done  by  ballot.  Formerly  the  viva  vocr  method  pre- 
vailed in  many  States,  the  elector  declaring  bis  choice  to 
the  judges  of  the  election,  who  recorded  it  in  the  poll-book. 
Kentucky  continued  to  elect  Stale  officers  in  this  manner 
until  1895. 

Within  the  last  few  years  most  of  the  States,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  voter  against  intimidation  or  nudue  iofluencc  in  casting  bis 
bAltol,  have  taken  measures  to  reader  voting  absolutely  ftecret. 
Many  States  have  adoptctl  the  so  called  Australian  System,  or  modi- 
fications of  that  system,  ttallot  reform  has  made  its  impress  upon 
two  or  more  of  the  coaslitutions  last  adopted,  hlaho  provides : 
*'  An  absohitcly  !tecret  ballot  is  hercViy  ^uiu^iii^lccd,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  such  Uws  as  shall  carry  this 
section  iutocflect.**  And  Wyoming:  "  All  voters  shall  be  gnaran- 
teed  absolute  privacy  in  the  preparation  of  their  ballots,  and  the 
secrecy  of  their  ballot"  In  West  Virginia  the  voter  is  *'  left  free  to 
vote  hy  cither  open,  sealed  or  secret  ballot,  as  he  may  elect," 

714.  Holding  Office. — The  general  rule  may  be  stated 
thus  :  Persons  entitled  to  vote  may  also  hold  office,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  a  certain  prescribed  age  and  ha\'e  lived 
within  the  Slate  a  certain  prescribed  time.  The  Indiana 
rule  is  that  the  Governor  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  five  years,  and 
have  resided  in  the  State  for  the  five  years  next  preceding 
his  election.  And  this  rule  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exam* 
pie.  Several  Stales,  as  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas,  allow 
women  to  hold  school  offices,  and  Wyoming  allows  them 
to  hold  any  office  whatever. 

7x5.  Religious  Tests.— Most  of  the  constitutions  de- 
clare that  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  civil  or  political  right,  and  that  no  preference 
shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sect.  But  several 
constitutions  declare  persons  disqualifie<i  for  office  who 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  a  smaller  num- 
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ber  require  a  belief  ia  God  ;  while  Tennessee  insists  on  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Idaho 
declares  persons  who  are  disfranchised  as  bigamists  or 
polygamists  ineligible  to  office  and  also  disqualified  to  sit 
as  jurors. 

Formerly  office-holding  was  often  limited  by  property  qualifics- 
tions.  The  only  remaimng  vestige  of  this  usage  is  in  Delaware, 
where  a  senator  must  be  the  owner  of  a  freehold  of  200  aeres  of 
land,  or  a  personal  or  real  estate  of  not  less  than  jCifOoo  value  ;  but 
it  was  as  late  as  1S92  that  Massachusetts  struck  from  her  constitution 
the  provision  that  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  election  as  Gov- 
ernor unless,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  he  should  be  seized,  in  bis 
own  right,  of  a  freehold  within  the  Commonwealth  of  the  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

UXAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Rkhurkncks. 

The  bffit  historical  work  ou  Hits  subject  is  Howard,  ^n  Introitnc- 
tioH  to  the  Lotai  Cotts/itmtiomtt  HiUoty  of  the  United  States^  f  ot,  /. 
Development  of  the  Tou'uship,  Hundred^  and  Shire,  ( Vol,  //.,  Afu- 
nieipal  GoiferttMeMt,  ha,'i  not  bceu  published).  Johns  Hopkins  IToi- 
versity.  Studies  in  the  /fisiohmi  and  /hliticat  Scii^mes,  edited  br  H. 
B,  Adaius.  I'ol.  /.,  Locat  Institutions.  (Additional  matter  relating  to 
the  sAme  subject  is  found  in  I'ols.  //.,  ///.,*  there  ore  also  p^ipcrs  on 
municipal  gm-rranient  in  Vots.  //'.,  /'.,  /V/. )  Fi^ke,  Ciz'il  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  Conu'dered  :cith  Referent e  to  its  iHigins ; 
C^alpiu,  Statistical  .ttlas  if  the  United  States,  with  Afaps,  iheSez>^ 
enih  Cmsns;  Conkling,  City  CavemtHenf  in  the  I  'nited  States;  Shaw, 
Munia'pni  Coi^tnment  in  jLngtand;  Jenks,  Ww  Outline  of  English 
Local  Goi'emtnent. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Constitution  and  laws  form  but  one-half  of  the  American 
Government,  and  that  we  miiiit  resort  to  the  State  constitu- 
tions and  laws  for  the  other  half.  But  the  State  govern- 
ments, properly  so-called,  by  no  means  exercise  all  the  re- 
maining powers  that  are  necessary  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society.  A  multitude  of  legislative  and  executive 
acts  can  be  named  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  State 
Executive  never  touch.  Besides,  lhe.se  are  the  very  acts 
in  which  the  average  citizen  is  most  interested.  The  State 
constitutions  and  laws  do  indeed  provide  for  their  perform- 
ance, but  only  in  an  indirect  way.  These  facts  bring  l>efore 
OS  some  of  the  most  characteristic  political  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Knglish-speaking  race. 

These  ideas  and  institutions  relate  to  local  governmenL 
Their  origin  in  England  was  dealt  with  in  Chapter  II.  of 
this  work ;  also  the  three  tj'pes  of  local  goveniment  that, 
in  obedience  to  English  influence  and  American  conditions, 
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sprang  up  iu  the  United  Stales.  We  must  now  return 
the  subject,  for  the  puq>ose  of  describing  these  types 
Ihey  exist  at  the  present  time. 


I.    Thr  Town  Systsm. 


J 


716.  Continuity  of  New  England  Life. — The  polftk 
institutions  that  first  rooted  in  New  England,  local  as  w< 
as  central,  proved  lo  be  peruiauent.  The  Town  system 
government  has,  with  time,  undergone  minor  modificatioo 
but  it  still  exists  in  its  principal  original  features.  It 
not  possible,  or  even  necessarj\  to  follow  its  history.  > 
fully  to  describe  it,  as  found  in  any  one  State,  and  mm 
less  in  all  the  States  ;  but  it  is  important  to  state  its  <^ 
acteristic  features.  f 

7x7.  The  New  England  Town. — The  town  recelT* 
a  charter  from  the  State  Legislature,  and  is  a  body  poHt 
and  cijrporate.  It  elects  its  own  officers,  and  manages  l! 
local  concerns  in  its  own  way.  It  imposes  and  collects  il 
own  taxes,  expends  its  own  money,  and  lends  to  the  count 
and  State  the  use  of  its  local  machinery  for  levying  an 
collecting  county  and  State  taxes.  Every  town  was  one 
represented  in  the  Legislature,  but  town  representation  i 
found  now  only  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

718.  Town-Meeting. —  Once  a  year,  or  oftener.fl 
electors  of  the  town  meet  in  town-meeting,  as  their  Saxoi 
ancestors  met  in  town-moot.  The  assembly  chooses  it 
own  moderator,  and  any  member  can  make  and  discuss  mo 
tions  as  well  as  vote.  The  business  transacted  may  be  thtu 
grouped  : 

1.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  canvassed;  reports 
made  and  accounts  presented  and  discus.sed. 

2.  The  town  taxes  are  voted,  care  being  taken  to  des 
ignate  the  objects  for  which  money  shall  be  expended. 

3.  Town  officers  are  chosen.  The  annual  meeting  a' 
which  this  is  done  is  held  in  February,  March,  or  April 
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Town-mcetings,  or  elections,  for  selecting  county,  State,  or 
National  officers  are  held  at  such  times  as  tbe  law  may  fix. 

719.  Town  Officers.—  The  selectmen,  three,  five, 
seven,  or  nine  111  number,  are  the  general  managers  of  the 
town  business.  They  issue  warrants  calling  the  town- 
meetings  ;  preside  at  those  held  for  county,  State,  or  Na- 
tional purposes,  canvassing  the  votes  and  declaring  the 
result ;  grant  licenses,  impanel  jurors,  listen  to  complaints 
about  public  matters,  layout  town  roads,  "speak  for  the 
town  "  in  county  or  Stale  matters,  register  the  voters,  and 
attend  to  many  other  things  besides.  The  school  com- 
mittee has  general  oversight  of  the  town  schools.  The  du- 
ties of  the  other  officers  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
titles  ;  the  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor  of  taxes,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  surveyors  of  highways,  fence- viewers,  etc. 

730.  The  County. — The  New  England  county  is  also 
a  corporation.  It  is  mainly  a  judicial,  and  not  a  political, 
division  of  the  State  ;  in  Rhode  Island  there  are  no  county 
officers  but  the  judicial  officers.  The  three  county  commis- 
sioners, elected  by  the  people,  build  and  manage  the  county 
buildings,  lay  out  new  highways  leading  from  one  town  to 
another,  estimate  the  annual  county  taxes,  and  apportion 
them  among  the  several  towns  and  cities,  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer,  and  perform  a  variety  of  other 
business.  Other  officers  are  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the 
treasurer,  the  register  of  deeds,  and  the  register  of  probate, 
who  is  the  clerk  of  the  Probate  Court. 


II.    Thk  County  Svstkm. 

721.  Its  Extent.  The  example  of  Virginia,  in  which 
it  first  grew  up,  and  the  influtnce  of  similar  material  and 
social  conditions,  firmly  fixed  the  County  system  in  all  the 
old  South  Atlantic  States.  Moreover,  it  was  an  overflow 
of  the  population  of  these  States  that  created  the  new 
ones  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  south  of  the 
Ohio  River.    As  these  people  carried  their  old  ideas  and  in- 
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stitutions  with  them,  and  as  they  fouad  in  the  West 
ical  conditious  similar  to  those  that  they  had  left  bebiud, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  County  system  had  not 
taken  firm  root  in  the  old  South  Central  States.  More  than 
this,  Southern  men  from  both  of  the  old  sections  pushed 
into  the  Northwest  and  the  farther  West,  and  planted  the 
same  system  wherever  their  influence  was  predominant. 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  to-day,  not  only  in  the  Southern 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  also  in  California  and 
in  Oregon  as  well. 

722.    The  County. — Where  the  County  system    pre- 
vails the  conditions  of  the  Town   system  arc  wholly  re- 
versed.    The  County  is  the  political  unit,  and  is  clothed 
with  all  local  political  powers.     It  receives  its  charter  from 
the  Legislature,  and,   as  in  olden  times,  is  respoasible  to 
the  Slate  for  its  quota  of  the  sState  taxation.     *' The  area 
of  the  Coimty,"  says  Professor  Galpin,  **  forbids  any  gen- 
eral gathering  of  its  inhabitants  vested  with  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions  of  the  town-meeting,   as  well   as 
any  intimate  mutual  acquaintance  between  the  inhabitants 
of  its  different  sections.     Of  necessity,    therefore,  the  ad- 
miuistration  of  all  local  affairs  is  intrusted  wholly  to  the 
county  officers,  and  the  political  duty  aud  privilege  of  the 
citizen  begins  and  ends  on  election  day.     The  duly  author- 
ized officers  of  the  county  are  thus  charged  with  the  care 
and  control  of  the  county  property,  the  levy  and  collection 
f  State  and  couuty  taxes,  the  division  of  the  county  into 
election  districts,  the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  roads  and 
bridges,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  police  of  the  county,  and 
iu   general,    all   couuty   and   local   affairs.**     The  ofBcers 
charged  with  these  duties  are  elected  or  appointed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  for  different  times,  aud  are  not  uniform  in   ' 
number.     The  common  name  of  the  body  is  County  Board 
or  County  Court.     Other  officers  are  the  collector,  assessor, 
superintendent  of  schools,  apportioners  of  roads,  sheriff,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  Probate  Court  as  well  as  the  State  courts. 
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723.  The  Township.— The  subdivisioosof  the  county 
arc  known  in  different  Slates  by  different  names,  vi/.:  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  as 
precincts  ;  Arkansas,  Calilornia,  Missouri,  and  Nevada,  as 
townships  ;  Delaware,  as  hundreds ;  Georgia,  as  militia  dis- 
tricts; Louisiana,  where  also  the  counties  are  called  par- 
ishes, as  wards ;  Maryland,  as  election  districts;  Mississippi, 
as  supervisors  districts  ;  Tennessee,  as  civil  districts.  In 
most  of  the  County -system  Stales  the  local  subdivisions,  by 
whatever  name  known,  are  created  by  the  county  authori- 
ties. They  are  but  skeletons,  and  exist  only  for  conveui- 
ence  as  districts  for  holding  elections,  for  fixing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  for  determining  the 
militia-company  organization.  Justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables  are  found  in  these  districts,  but  the  districts  are 
in  no  sense  political  organs. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  modes  of  local  govcmmeat  existing  in 
democratic  states  more  unlike  than  the  Town  and  County  systems, 
lu  New  England  the  town  has  a  distinct  name,  of  which  the  citucns 
are  generally  proud,  and  historical  association  of  which  they  nrc  still 
prouder  ;  in  the  South  these  feelings  and  os-vxiatious  all  cluster 
about  the  county.  In  Massachusetts  we  read  of  the  (own  of  Danvers, 
Quincy,  or  Dedham  ;  iu  Virginia  of  Westmoreland  or  Rockingham 
county.  In  Mississippi  whole  counties  have  no  other  names  for  sub- 
divisions than  those  furnished  by  the  surx'cyors,  as  Township  3, 
Range  7,  while  in  North  Carolina  the  county  scents  to  be  divided 
numerically.  Mr.  Jefferson's  admiration  of  the  Town  system,  and 
his  futile  attempts  to  iutrotlucc  it  into  Virginia,  are  weU  known. ' 

III.    Tub  Musd  Systbu. 

724-  Two  Types.— As  we  saw  in  Chapter  II.,  two 
types  of  this  system,  which  is  also  called  the  Compromise 
system,  appeared  in  Colonial  times,  the  one  in  New  York 
attd  the  other  in  Pennsylvania.  In  both  States  town  or 
township  and  county  elements  are  found,  but  they  are  com- 
bined in  different  ratios.  The  New  York  type,  possibly 
owing  to  New  England  influence,  is  the  more  democratic, 

ISceblswovka,  Vd.  V^p.  5«j:Vol.  VI.,  pt  li  VoL  VTL,  p.  jjy. 
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placing  greater  stress  on  the  township  ;  the  Pennsylvania 
type,  possibly  owing  to  Southern  inGueuce,  is  the  more  cen- 
tralized, placing  greater  stress  on  the  county.  Their  com- 
mon features,  as  well  as  the  leading  points  of  diffcreucc, 
will  be  more  carefully  staled. 

725.  The  County. — In  both  New  York  and  Pennsy 
vania,  the  county  is  a  bod}'  politic  and  corporate.  In  N 
York,  the  county  administration  is  in  the  liands  of  a  boar 
of  supervisors,  in  which  the  townships  are  equally  repre*) 
senled  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  county  at  large.  The 
New  York  supervisor  is  also  a  township  officer  in  his  town- 
ship ;  but  the  Pennsylvania  commissioner  has  no  town- 
ship powers  or  duties  whatever.  The  county  board  in  both 
States  lays  out  county  roads  and  builds  county  bridges; 
erects  and  cares  for  the  county  buildings  ;  levies  taxes  and 
borrows  money  for  county  purposes,  subject  to  law  ;  audits 
the  accounts  of  county  and  township  officers  ;  passes  ui>ou 
claims  against  the  townships,  directing  the  raising  of  funds 
for  their  payment,  as  well  as  township  propositions  to  bor- 
row money,  and  discharges  all  duties  properly  connected 
with  the  county  administration.  All  taxes,  except  snch  as 
may  be  laid  by  school  districts  for  school  purposes  and  by 
municipalities,  arc  levied  by  the  county  board;  State  taxes 
on  the  warrant  of  the  State  authority,  county -taxes,  not 
exceeding  a  certain  limit,  at  its  own  discretion,  and  town- 
ship taxes  on  the  certificate  of  the  township  authority. 
The  New  York  hoard  examines  and  allows  claims  against 
the  county,  and  levies  taxes  for  their  payment;  in  Penn- 
sylvania both  duties  are  performed  by  a  hoard  of  three 
special  auditors.  Other  county  oflScers  are  the  clerk,  the 
treasurer,  the  recorder  or  register  of  deeds,  and  the  com 
missioner  or  superintendent  of  schools. 
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726.  The  Township.— Under  the  dual  system,  the 
township  is  also  a  \xx\y  corporate  and  politic.  In  New 
York  it  Is  created  by  the  county  board  ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
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by  the  County  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ;  in  New  Jersey, 
by  the  Legislature.  It  has  power  to  lay  out  and  repair  the 
highways,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  for 
schools  and  other  local  purposes,  which  estimates  it  sub- 
mits to  the  couuly  authorities  for  approval,  and.  in  general, 
to  act  upon  local  matters  not  delegated  to  the  county.  In 
New  York  the  township-meeting  passes  directly  upon 
certain  local  questions ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
admiuislralion  is  more  centralizetl,  these  duties  devolve 
upon  a  local  board  of  supervisors.  The  township  officers 
are  one  or  more  supervisors,  a  clerk,  assessors,  commission- 
ers, constables,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  commissioners 
of  the  highways.  In  New  York  the  poor  support  is  fur- 
nished partly  by  the  towiiship  and  partly  by  the  county;  in 
Pennsylvania  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  county  director. 
Schools  are  carried  on  by  the  township,  but  are  subject  to 
county  supervision.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  Legisla- 
tures subject  both  county  and  township  expenses  to  strict 
regulation,  to  prevent  abuse  of  powers. 

727.  Blending  of  Elements  in  the  West- — The  early 
movements  of  population  in  the  United  Slates  were  west- 
ward along  parallels  of  latitude.  Emigrants  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  old  States  carried  with  them  their  political 
ideas,  habits,  and  preferences  ;  but  the  emigration  from 
New  England  was  so  blended  with  that  from  the  South, 
and  particularly  with  that  from  the  Middle  States,  that  it 
was  never  able  to  establish  the  Town  system  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Only  the  County  system  and  the  Mixed  system  are 
found  west  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

728.  Pennsylvania  Type  in  the  West.— The  Gov- 
ernor and  Judges  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  author- 
ized by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  adopt  and  publish  such 
laws  of  the  original  States  for  said  Territory  as  they  deemed 
fit  and  necessary.  The  Ordinance  also  contemplated  the 
creation  of  counties  and  towns.  This  first  Legislature,  like 
the  population,  was  made  up  of  men  from  all  sections  of 
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the  country  :  Governor  St.  Clair  was  from  Pennsylvania, 
Judge  Symuies  from  New  Jersey,  Judge  Putnam  from  Ma^| 
aebusett^,  Judge  Turner  from  North  Carolina.  The  resoi 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  north 
of  the  Ohio,  with  some  changes  effected  by  New  England 
influence.  This  early  legislation,  strengtheued  by  the  in- 
fluences that  produced  it,  permanently  settled  the  status  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  also  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
upon  other  Western  States. 

729.  New  York  Type  in  the  West. — This  typ^ 
more  or  less  modifled  sometimes  by  other  ideas,  has 
widely  adopted  throughout  the  West  and  Northwest, 
some  States,  even  the  township-meeting  for  purposes  of  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced.  Michigan  is  a  good  example 
of  the  strength  of  this  tjpe ;  the  Governor  and  Judges  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  set  up  the  Pennsylvania  type,  but 
with  an  increased  proportion  of  immigrants  from  New  Vo^H 
and  New  England  thin  was  rejected  and  the  New  Yor^* 
type  substituted  in  its  room. 

730.  Changes  of  Type.— A  closer  study  of  the  Mil>j<cl  tban  the 
present  cue  would  bring  into  view  mau}'  minor  fads  of  luuch  iuU 
est.     Ouc  of  these  facts  wuuld  he  tbe  influence  of  the  different  si 
ttous  of  llic  country,  and  the  different  systems,  upon  each  otlier, 
some  States  we  sometimes  Gud  two  systems  existing   side  by  sid^ 
The  first  conslitutiou  of  Illiuois,  framed  mainly  by  Southern  men 
1R18,  established  the  County  system  ;  the  conslitutiou  of  1848,  tJi< 
having  lieen  a  liirgeiullux  of  Kaslcru   population  in  the  mcautirae, 
authorized  a  law  that  left  tlie  settlement  of  the  question  to  the  people 
of  the  counties ;  and  tinder  the  law  ttiat  the  I,egis1alure  passed 
pureuance  of  this  authority,  more  than  two-lhinls  of  the  couutu 
now  have  the  Mixed  system.     In  other  States,  also,  as  in  Slissoi 
and  Nebraska,  tbis  system  is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  Conul 
system,  under  a  similar  county-option  taw 

731,  Relative  Merita  of  the  SeveraJ  Systems. —These  cmimt 
be  discussed  as  an  abstract  question.  Much  depends  upon  uutni 
and  social  factors.  The  hij^hly  specialized  Town  system  was  mo 
consonant  with  New  KnjjUud  civiliMtion;  the  County  system  wi 
best  adapted  to  llie  South ;  while  the  Compromise  system,  under  11 
two  forms,  has  well  met  the  needs  of  the  West  nnd  Northwest.  ThI 
system  is  now  encroaching  upon  the  Conuty  system,  and  it  will  m 
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be  surprising  if  in  time  it  largely  or  wliolly  supplants  it.  Cwubin- 
iug  the  stronger  fcaiiires  of  the  two  other  syslcms,  as  the  Union 
conibiucA  the  blroiigcr  features  of  targe  and  small  states,  it  has  shown 
singnlnr  vitality  and  powrr. 

Evidently,  the  supervisor  type  of  the  County  system  is  morcdemo> 
cratic  llian  the  couiniissioucr  type,  but  alao  more  cuiubcrsotnc.  II 
may  fnirly  be  claimed  for  llic  Iward  of  commissioners,  particularly  in 
a  county  where  there  would  l)c  n  large  number  of  supervisort,  thut 
it  is  mori-  effeotivo.  and  gives  less  opportunity  for  log  rolling  and 
pipe-laying.  The  two  forms  of  the  Mixed  system  are  sometimes 
calletl  the  Township  county  system  and  the  County-precinct  system. 
Tlie  polilicnl  innucnce  of  New  York  and  Tcnnsylvania  upon  the 
West  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  States. 

IV.     MirstCIPAL  GOVSRNMRNT. 

73a.  Need  of  such  Government, — No  one  of  the 
three  systems  of  local  govemnient  jiist  described  will 
answer  the  puqioses  of  a  city,  or  at  least  of  a  large  city. 
Nor  can  the  State  govern  it  to  advantage.'  It  needs  a 
govemnient  that  is  centralized  and  efficient.  This  deniand 
is  met  by  municipal  government,  a  word  that  means  per- 
taining to  a  muninfitHm^oT  a  self-governing  Italian  town 
in  the  Roman  period. 

In  1789  there  were  bnl  five  or  six  cities  in  the  Unitetl  States,  and 
but  3.S5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  lived  in  cities.  In  1S90 
there  were  Iiundredfl  of  cities,  and  29.  la  per  cent  of  llie  population 
lived  in  them.  At  present,  therefore,  municipal  government  takes 
high  rank  araooj;  the  local  inslilntions  of  the  country. 

733.  City  and  State. — The  government  of  a  city  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  government  of  the  State.  It  has  its 
own  constitution,  its  own  law$»  iLs  own  legislature,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary,  its  own  treasury,  and  its  own   police 


I  Mr  FUke  lui«  thawn  nrrf  nnty  that  Statr  IvrifUlatiirF*  arr  iiicom{K-lrtil  to  man- 
■  Kr  the  lucil  llflillr*  ofcJItrA.  but  «I*u  that  tlir>'  have  not  the  time  to  do  •)  "  In 
1870  the  nnnil»cr  of  act*  ]ui««C(i  hjr  the  New  York  I^gioUture  wn«  K(*H.  Of  t}iefte;}ii, 
or  mote  Ihitii  oiic-ftMlTlh  nf  Ihr  wiMtle,  relatcil  tocitieaniM  villnxra.  The 'Mfact*. 
when  priiile<l.  (iI1e<!  alH>ul  v.ncu  octavo  jmkc«  :  an<lof  thrse  jti  actii  fillnl  more 
than  i.vr>  pairrK."  (p  irt  )  And  yet  tbeac  •«•  draU  only  with  diefeserml  real- 
urcaof  thrriilr«am1  vltlarr*.  Wlien  ■e«d<t  to  thUmimnur  lawa,  the  fargrmtrr 
tiH  ufrity  add  vilUfle  IririaUtlon.  we  can  form  vome  adequate  notion  of  the 
tiMt  local  government  brar*  togovemmeDt  a«a  wttole- 
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the  infirmary.  These  departments  are  sometimes  adminis- 
tered by  salaried  officers,  sometimes  by  committees  of  the 
council,  while  sometimes  such  officers  and  council  com- 
mittees act  together. 

738.  The  City  Judiciary.— The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  city  judicial  system,  as  such,  ts  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  minor  criminal  offenses.  This  is 
souiclimes  held  by  the  mayor  himself,  but  more  frequently, 
at  least  where  the  mayor  has  large  administrative  duties  to 
perform,  there  is  a  special  judge  called  the  city  or  police 
judge.  The  ordinary  justices*  courts  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Occasionally  a  city  has  a  complete  system  of 
courts,  lacking  only  a  court  of  final  resort,  but  as  a  rule 
cities  have,  with  tlic  exception  of  the  police  court,  the  same 
courts  as  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 

739.  Municipal  Reform.— The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
A.mcricau  cities,  auil  the  rapid  growth  of  tuany  of  tbem,  have  been 
attended  by  mnch  inefiicienry  and  corruption  in  city  govemmeut. 
Numerous,  but  as  a  rule  not  vcr>*  successful,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  these  abuses.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  t hew  plans  is 
that  called  the  Federal  Plan,  which  was  put  in  operation  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1SH7.  This  plau  vests  all  tetfislative  power  in  the  couucil, 
and  alt  executive  power  in  tlie  mayor  and  the  beads  of  certain 
departments  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  mayor  also  has  the  veto  power.  The  jjreiit  arjfument  urged 
in  behalf  of  this  system  is  that  it  centers  power  and  responsibility  in 
a  few  peraona. 

740.  France  and  the  United  States.— Attention  has  often  been 
drawn  to  the  coutrajit  tn  rv<>peol  to  local  government  presented  by 
Prance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other. 
France  ia  divided  iuto  departments,  arrondissements,  cantons,  and 
commnacs,  all  administrative  divisiona.  The  department  and  the 
commone  arc  the  most  important.  Bach  of  these  has  its  own  coun- 
cil or  legislature  elected  by  universal  Miffrnge  ;  but  these  t>odies  have 
few  powers  to  begin  with,  and  they  are  limited,  first  by  the  local 
cxeculires.  and  secondly  by  the  national  administration.  The  pre- 
fects and  the  mayors  are  dependent  upon  the  central  authority 
rather  than  upon  the  people.  The  result  is  that  local  self  govem- 
meat  is  nnlcnown.  While  France  is  n  republic.  Mr.  Fiske  well 
remarks  that,  "as  contrasted  with  American  methods  and  institn 
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tions,  it  is  difiScnlt  to  call  it  anything  else  than  a  highly  centralized 
despotism." 

741.  Local  Government  and  Centralization. — ^These  definitions 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Fiske  from  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith : 

"Local  self-government  is  that  system  of  government  under 
which  the  greatest  number  of  minds,  knowing  the  most,  and  having 
the  fullest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in 
hand,  and  having  the  greatest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the 
management  of  it  or  control  over  it." 

'*  Centralization  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
smallest  number  of  minds,  and  those  knowing  it  the  least,  and  hav- 
ing the  fewest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter 
in  hand,  and  having  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have 
the  management  of  it  or  control  over  it" 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

STATIC  HDLCATION. 
Rkfrrkncks. 
Burenu  of  Education,  Contributions  to  Amftiran  Edu^ationat 
History,  e*litctl  by  Herbert  B.  Adams  (a  valunhle  series  of  mono- 
graphs devoted  to  education  in  the  diffcreut  States) ;  Boone.  Educa- 
tion in  the  United Sialts;  \io^^^\\,  Coh st it utioPMt  Provisions  in  regard 
to  Education  in  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union  {a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Burenu  of  Education.  iS;^^);  Bureau  of  Educa- 
lion,  Keport  of  Commissioner  /f>r  /.9ri,?,  /.,  Education  a  Nationat 
Iniertht :  Donaldson,  TTie  fhUfHc  Pomain,  ^\c.',Km}^\,  Mistory  and 
Afanagcmitit  rf  Land  Ct  ants  for  Education  in  the  XoHhwest  Terri- 
tory: Ten  Brook,  Ameriian  State  Universities  and  the  t/nifersity 
of  Michigan, 

742.  No  National  School  System. — The  provision 
of  education  is  not  included  among  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  National  Government.  The  Constitution  does  not 
contain  the  words  education  and  schools,  and  hence  its 
adoption  left  the  whole  subject  where  it  had  already  been, 
in  the  hands  of  the  States,  save  as  Congress  might,  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  general  welfare  clause,  indirectly 
render  them  assistance. 

743.  The  State  Systems. — Some  of  the  States  already 
had  systetus  of  public  schools  in  1787,  which  they  have 
extended  and  improx'ed.  The  other  States  have  organized 
ihera,  and  ever>'  State  in  the  Union  now  has  a  system  of 
schools  more  or  less  perfect.  Thei»e  systems  are  all  provided 
for,  or  are  at  least  recognized,  in  the  State  constitutions, 
and  are  fully  elaborated  iu  school  laws. 

I.     Thk  Schooi.  Provision. 

744.  Common  Schools. — The  studies  prescribed  by 
the  State  laws  or  constitutions  are  called  the  legal  studies. 
They  differ  somewhat  in  diSerent  States,  but  the  so-called 
common  branches  of  English   study  are  found  in  all  the 
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States.  The  tniuimum  time  that  the  schools  must  be  m 
session,  which  is  prescribed  by  law,  ranges  from  four  to 
seven  months  in  the  year.  Many  of  the  States  have 
enacted  laws  making  a  certain  amount  of  ctlucation  or 
school  attendance  compulsory. 

745.  High  Schools.— All  the  States  make  provision 
for  the  creation  and  support  of  high-schools,  but  only 
Massachusetts  makes  them  compulsory.  In  thai  State 
these  schools  must  be  open  ten  months  in  the  year, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  and  be  taught  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  high  schools,  or  the  best 
of  them,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  fitting  for  college  and 
giving  a  preparation  for  life  more  extended  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  common  schools. 

746.  Normal   Schools.— Massachusetts  founded    tlie 
first    State   Normal   School,  in   1S39.     There   are    in    this 
country  now  140  public   normal  schools,  State  and  local, 
with  35.000  students,  and  6,000  graduates  a  year.     Some 
of  the  State  schools  are  managed   by  the  Stale  boards  of 
Education,  and  some  by  special  boards  of  trustees.     The 
city  schools  are  managed  by  the  local  boards  of  edtication 
that  create  and  maintnin  them.     The  special  object  of  the 
State  schools  is  the  professional  education  of  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  State  ;  of  the  local  schools,  similar  edu- 
cation for  local  teachers. 

Pedagogical  professorships  exist  in  some  of  the  State 
Universities  as  in  those  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

747.  State  Universities. — Congress  has  given  Ohio 
three  townships  of  latid,  Florida  and  Wisconsiu  four  each, 
Minnesota  three  and  a  half,  and  the  other  puhUc-land 
States  two  each  for  the  creation  and  stipport  of  universi- 
ties. The  State  Universities  of  these  States  were  founded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds  dcnved  from  these  sources,  and 
they  are  to-day  largely  supported  in  the  .same  way.     Still, 
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these  institutions,  or  most  of  tlicm,  receive  assistance  from 
the  State.  Several  of  them  receive,  besides  appropriations 
for  special  objects,  the  proceeds  of  special  taxes.  The 
University  of  California  receives  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  each 
dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  the  University  of 
Colorado  one-fifih  of  a  mill,  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan one-sixth  of  a  mill. 

The  Universities  of  Virginia.  North  C;irolina,  South  Carolina^ 
Georgia,  and  W«rst  VirgioiA,  all  of  them  State  iuslitutious,  bavere- 
ccivcil  noaviistanre  from  the  National  Government. 

748.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges. — Con- 
gress passed  an  act  in  1862  granting  a  quantity  of  land,  or 
in  States  where  Congress  had  no  lands,  iand-script.  equal 
to  30,000  acres  to  each  Slate,  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative ill  Congress  to  which  it  was  entitled  under  the 
census  of  i860,  that  should,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
act.  provide  a  college  for  teaching  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts.  No  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lauds  or 
of  the  interest  can  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  buildings^ 
and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  thereof  to  the  purchase  of 
building  sites.  All  of  the  States  have  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  act,  or  arc  in  course  of  complying  ;  some,  by 
creating  new  iustilutions,  and  some,  by  adding  new  depart- 
ments to  old  ones.  In  some  States  the  funds  thus  arising 
have  been  largely  supplemented  from  other  sources,  public 
or  private.     Congress  also  votes  them  money  annually. 

11.    This  ScHtx>i,  ADMixisTRA-TtON. 

749.  Employment  of  the  State  Machinery. — To  a 
considerable  extent,  the  public  schools  are  administered 
by  officers  to  whom  other  branches  of  the  State  adminis- 
tration arc  intrusted.  Mention  m.iy  be  made  of  State 
auditors,  comptrollers,  and  treasurers,  county  auditors  and 
treasurers,  and  of  township  clerks  and  treasurers.  But  an 
efficient  school  system  requires  a  special  administrative 
machinery,  both  State  and  local. 

750.  State  Boards  of  Education. — Massachusetts 
created  the  first  board  of  this  description,  in  1837.     Many 
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of  the  other  States,  but  not  all  of  them,  have  followed  this 
example.  The  Massachusetts  board  consists  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  eight  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  eight  3'ears. 
The  Michigan  board  consists  of  the  State  Superinteudenl, 
and  three  other  members  elected  by  the  State  at  large  for 
six  years.  The  more  efficient  of  these  boards  havejuris- 
dtction»  under  the  law,  of  questions  that  arise  in  the  ad- 
miuistration  of  the  schools  ;  the  less  efficient  have  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant  duties.  Commonly  the  board 
stands  iu  a  directory  or  advisory  relation  to  the  educational 
executive  of  the  State. 

751.  State  Educational  Executive. — In  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Texas,  this  officer  is  elected,  for  no 
fixed  period,  by  the  Stale  Board,  and  is  styled  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and 
Ohio  he  is  styled  the  Commissioner  of  Schools,  and  in  the 
remaining  States,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  is  elected  by  the  legislature  in  New  York 
and  Virginia,and  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  Pennsyh'ania,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Minnesota  ;  in  the  other  Stales,  wilH  exceptions  named 
and  one  other,  he  is  elected  by  the  people.  The  term, 
save  in  the  three  States  first  mentioned,  is  two,  three,  or 
four  years. 

In  some  States,  as  New  York  aud  Pennsylvania,  the  Su- 
perintendent is  the  real  head  of  the  State  system  of  schools, 
performing  numerous  and  important  duties;  but  in  others, 
as  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  he  is  little  more  than  a  clerk 
charged  with  the  collection  aud  publication  of  educational 
statistics.  The  Principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  is  the  head  of  the  sch(X)l  system  of  that  State. 

752.  County  Boards. — Many  of  the  States  have  con- 
stituted county  boards  of  education.  Such  a  board  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  townships  or  school  districts, 
who  are  also  charged  with  I0c.1l  duties,  as  inspectors,  direct- 
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orSp  etc.  This  county  board  stands  to  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  a  Slate  board  to  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

753.  County  Supervision.— In  many  of  the  States 
there  is  an  officer  to  oversee  the  schools  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict, as  the  couuty  or  some  similar  territorial  division. 
Commonly  he  is  called  a  superintendent,  but  in  New  Vork 
and  Michigan,  a  commissioner.  He  is  sometimes  elected 
by  the  popular  vote,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  county 
board.  In  Virginia,  all  local  superintendents  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  board  and  the  senate.  The  county 
superintendent  visits  schools,  confers  with  teachers  and 
school  officers,  sees  that  the  laws  are  observed,  and  fre- 
quently examines  and  certificates  teachers.  Where  the 
County  system  of  government  prevails,  he  has  more  power 
than  in  other  States.  Vermont  is  the  only  New  England 
State  that  has  established  county  supervision. 

754.  Town  and  District  Administration.— Two 
principal  varieties  of  local  administration  are  found  in  the 
different  States. 

I.  In  some  States  the  town  or  township  is  constituted 
a  school  district.  It  is  divided  for  school  provision  and 
attendance,  but  not  for  administration.  In  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  the  schools  of  the  town-district  are  controlled 
by  a  school  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  town 
meeting;  in  Indiana,  by  the  township  trustee.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  township-unit  .system. 

2.  Much  more  common  than  the  township  system  is  the 
district  system.  Here  the  school  districts,  into  which  the 
township  is  divid«d,  are  bodies  politic  and  coq)orate,  and 
elect  their  own  boards  of  school  managers,  called  school 
committees,  directors,  or  boards. 

755.  City  Administration. — Cities,  and  also  towns  of 
considerable  site,  generally  have  systems  of  schools  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  those  of  the  township  and  county  iu 
which  they  lie.     These  are  organized  under  provisions  of 
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the  school  law  expressly  relatiug  to  such  cases,  or  under 
special  charters  granted  by  the  Legislature.  Such  s>*stems 
are  controlled  by  a  local  board  that  is  sometimes  appointed 
by  the  mayor  or  the  courts,  but  is  commonly  elected  by 
the  people.  The  local  superintendent  of  schools  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board. 

756.  Certificating  Teachers. — This  is  done  in  quite 
different  ways  in  different  States.  State  certificates  are 
commonly  awarded  on  examination  by  some  authority,  as  a 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  Local  certificates  are  awarded, 
also  on  examination,  by  the  town  school  committee,  by  the 
county  superintendent,  or  by  a  county  board  of  examiners. 
Cities  having  a  distinct  school  organization  ordinarily  bavej 
their  own  examining  board. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  character  of  school 
administration  has  been  materially  influenced  by  the  char- 
acter of  local  government,  as  the  Town,  County,  or  Mixed 
system. 

Ill,    Tub,  Scuooi.  Suppo&t. 

757.  Public -Land  Endowments  of  Common 
Schools. — The  Laud  Ordinance  of  17.S5,  which  extended 
to  all  lauds  that  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  and 
relinquished  by  the  Indian  tribes,  contained  in  outline 
the  existing  system  of  public-land  surveys  and  in  germ  the 
system  of  public-laud  endowments  for  common  schools.  It 
provided  for  the  survey  of  the  lands  into  townships  six  miles 
square,  the  mile-square  sections  to  be  numbered  as  repre- 
sented below,  and  decreed:  *' There  shall  I>e  reserved  the 
lot  number  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  in  the  said  township."  The  Government 
never  owned  the  wild  lauds  iu  the  thirteen  original  States, 
in  new  States  formed  out  of  them,  nor  in  Texas  ;  but  in  all 
the  public-land  States,  beginning  with  Ohio  iu  1803,  25 
in  number,  section  No.  16  in  every  township,  has  been 
dedicated  to  common  schools.  Moreover,  since  1S4S  sec- 
tiou  36  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.    The 
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title  to  these  lands  has  always  been  vested  in  the  State 
[legislatures  in  trust  for  the  use  named  in  the  dedications, 
and  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale  constitute  perma- 
nent funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  the  purpose 
intended. 

A   CONGRESSIONAL    TOWNSHIP. 
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758.  Th^  EducatiooAl-Grant  Lands.— Previous  to  juue  30,  1S85, 
lauds  hud  bccu  granted  or  reserved  by  Congress  for  commou  schools 
Amountiug  1067.893,919  acres;  for  univereilies,  1.655.520  acre*;  for 
agricultural  colleges,  9,600,000 ;  or  a  toul  of  78,659,439  acres.  Lands 
aitd  moneys  lliat  Congress  has  given  the  States  without  designating 
any  particular  object  to  which  tlicy  should  be  devoted,  have  in  many 
instances  been  partially  or  wholly  applied  to  school  purposes.  Men- 
tion may  t>e  made  of  the  sail-lands,  swamp-tands,  and  special  appro- 
priations of  500,000  acres  to  each  pnblic-land  State  coming  into  the 
Union  since  18.(1.  percentages  on  lands  cold  within  the  States,  and 
the  United  Sutcs  Deposit  Fund  of  i8a6. 
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759.  Funds  Provided  by  the  States. — Many  o 
States  that  did  not  share  in  the  bounty  of  Congress, 
provided  school  funds  out  of  their  own  resources,  Con- 
necticut leading  the  way  in  1795.  Perhaps  the  largest 
source  of  such  funds  has  been  the  sale  of  ]atids  belotigii 
to  the  States. 


760.     School  Income.' 
of  sources,  as  follows : 


-This  is  derived  irom  a  vari< 


1.  The  income  of  permanent  funds  or  endowmenl 

2.  State  school  taxes.  These  are  levied  in  various 
ways.  Connecticut  levies  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
State  amounting  to  $1.50  for  every  person  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  years,  and  New  Jersey  one  of  ^.00  for 
every  person  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18-  Pennsylvania 
levies  a  lump  sum  of  $5,000,000.  New  York  levies  a  tax 
of  one  and  one- fourth  mills,  Ohio  and  Michigan  of  one  mill, 
and  Nebraska  of  one  and  one-half  mills,  on  the  dollar  upon 
the  tax  duplicate  of  the  State.  Indiana  votes  16  cents  and 
Kentucky  22  cents  ou  every  $100  of  taxable  property  ia 
the  State.  A  number  of  the  States,  most  of  them  in  the 
South.  Icv^^  poll  taxes  of  small  amounts  for  the  same 
purpose. 

3.  Local  taxes.  In  most  States  the  great  resource  for 
school  support  is  taxes  imposed  by  the  local  uuthorilies. 
These  local  taxes  are  of  several  kinds,  as  county,  township, 
city,  and  district  taxes.  There  is  in  some  States  a  growing 
tendency  to  depend  less  than  formerly  upon  local  taxes  and 
more  upon  State  taxes. 

4.  Miscellaneous.  Of  these  the  variety  is  consider- 
able. Fines,  license  moneys,  penaltiesi  taxes  on  banks, 
etc.,  are  utilized  for  school  purposes  in  different  States. 

761.     Modes  of  Distributing  Funds. — These  caunot  be  dcscHlied 
in  small  compass,  bnt  the  following  poiuta  may  be  noted  : 

I,     In  the  first  States  receiving  lands  from  Congr«s8  for  common 
schools,  each  Congressional  township  has  its  own  special  fund  ariaii 
from  its  own  section  ;  but  in  the  later  States,  beginning  with  Mlcl 
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1.  in  1837,  there  Uone  conso1idate<t  funil  from  wbich  cUstribution 
M  maile  to  the  couatiea  aail  towuutiips. 

2.  The  coiiimoD  mode  of  distribaljng  the  Slate  fund.s.  no  matter 
from  what  source  it  comes,  with  the  above  mo<lificatiou,  is  for  the 
State  to  distribute  tu  the  counties,  out]  the  counties  to  the  towuships 
or  districts,  according  to  the  numbrr  of  persous  t>ctween  ccrtaiu 
ftpeciSed  m^cs,  as  4  and  16,  5  and  iS.  or  6  and  3i. 

3.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  pay  over  funds  arising  from  special 
aourcc5,  as  5nes  aud  licenses,  to  the  county,  township,  or  city  in 
which  they  are  collected. 

762.  Free  Schools. — Ponnerly  even  the  so-called  public  schools 
were  supportc<l  in  part  by  means  of  rate  bills,  or  tuition  charges, 
aswssed  upon  those  who  used  the  schools.  But  such  fees  are  now 
almost  M holly,  if  uot  wholly,  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Charges  arc  sometimes  made  for  instruction  in  higher  branches  in 
high  schools, and  in  uuivL-rsitic«,  but  the  State  common  schools  are 
now  practically  free.  The  principle  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
property  of  the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the  State.  It  has, 
however,  liccn  found  necessary  in  most  Slates  to  protect  the  public 
schools  and  school  funds  against  sectarian  religious  zeaL  Both  these 
ends  the  constitution  of  Ohio  secures  by  this  provision  :  "The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  make  such  provision,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
as,  with  the  interest  arising  from  the  school  trust-fund,  will  secure  a 
thorough  and  elHcicnt  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any 
evctusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school  fumls  of  the 
SUtc" 


CONCLUSION. 

NATURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GO\'KRNMENT. 

763.     The    United    States    a    Federal    Republic— 

From  the  beginning  of  Colonial  bistory,  govemmciit  in  the 
Uuiled  States  bas  beeu  dual.  From  the  begiiititng^.  also,  it 
has  been  largely  republican,  and  since  1776  wholly  so. 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  are  a  federal  stale,  or.  more 
narrowly,  a  federal  republic.  Again,  government,  both 
National  and  State,  is  constitutional ;  in  no  other  country  fl 
is  so  much  stress  laid  on  written  coustitatious.  A  pre- 
scriptive constitution  may  be  better  for  England,  but  notb* 
ing  short  of  written  consUtntions.  ordained  iu  the  most 
formal  and  solemn  manner,  would  satisfy  the  American 
people.  The  central  idea  of  the  English  constitution  — 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament — is  thoroughly  repugnant 
to  them. 


764.  Features  of  Federal  States. — Federal  Slates 
are  of  several  classes,  but  the  class  to  which  the  Uuited 
States  belong  presents  the  following  features: 

Each  member  of  the  union  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  other  members  and  of  the  union  in  all  matters  which 
concern  itself  only,  but  is  subject  to  the  national  govern- 
ment in  all  matters  which  concern  the  members  collectively. 
In  its  own  sphere  it  is  wholly  independent  and  sovereign  ; 
in  the  national  sphere,  it  has  no  independence  or  sover- 
eignty whatever.  It  makes  its  own  constitntion  and  enacts 
and  executes  its  own  laws  ;  but  this  constitution  and  these 
laws  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  National  Constitution 
and  laws. 

765.  Origin  of  Federal    States.— These  States  are 

almost  always  formed  by  integration,  rarely  by  disintegrn- 
tiou.    They  commonly  result  from  uniting  states  partly  or 
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wholly  independent,  not  from  diiiding  States  before  con- 
Mandated.  This  is  shown  by  the  names  applied  to  them  : 
federation,  confederation,  and  union.  Of  this  process  no 
better  example  can  be  given  than  the  origtu  of  the  United 
Stales  as  traced  in  Part  I.  of  this  work. 

766.  Advantages  of  Federal  States.— Such  states, 
when  they  work  successfully,  combine  in  large  measure  the 
advantages  that  are  claimed  for  large  and  small  states 
respectively.  These  are  strength,  permanence,  and  free- 
dom from  iuterual  strife  and  faction,  on  the  cue  hand  ;  the 
adaptation  of  government  to  local  wants,  liberty,  and  high 
political  iutetligenccaud  publicspirit,  ou  theother.  If  it  is 
held  that  federal  stales  do  not  combine  these  excellencies 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  reply  may  be  made  that  they  do 
avoid  the  pectiliar  dangers  of  large  and  small  consolidated 
states,  oppression  and  local  strife. 

767.  Disadvantages.— The  principal  disadvantages  of 
a  federal  state  arise  from  the  complexity  of  its  machinery; 
to  adjust  the  two  jurisdictions,  or  what  Mr.  Br>'ce  calls  the 
two  loyalties  and  the  two  patriotisms,  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
friction  and  to  secure  harmony  and  efficiency,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  political  problems.  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
the  distinguisheil  historian  of  Federal  Government,  says  : 
'*The  federal  idea,  in  its  highest  and  most  elaborate  devel- 
opment, is  the  most  finished  and  the  most  artificial  produc- 
tion of  ix>litical  ingenuity.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  fed- 
eral government  cin  attain  its  perfect  form  except  in  a 
higiily  refined  a^e,  and  among  a  people  whose  political 
etlncation  has  already  stretched  over  many  generations. 
....  That  ideal  is  so  very  refined  and  artificial  that  it 
seems  nut  to  hive  been  attained  more  than  four  or  five 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world.*'' 

768.  The  Dual  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
— This  is  thus  describeil  by  Judge  Jameson  :  "  And  here  I 
may  remark  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  is  a 
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part  of  the  constitution  of  each  State,  wb  ether  referred  u 
io  it  or  not,  and  that  the  coustiluiioii^  of  all  the  Suu> 
form  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.     A:i 
aggregation  of  all  these  constitutional  iaistruments  woaU 
be  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  a  single  coustitution 
which^  framed  by  the  people  of  the  Uijioa,  should  defiot 
the  powers  of  th^  General  Goverumeal»   aud  iheo  by  spe- 
cific provisions  erect  the  separate  governments  of  the  Stato, 
with    all    their   exisUng    attributions   and     limitations  ol' 
power."  ' 

769.  Relations  of  the  Two  Systems, — Neither  part 
of  this  complicated  system  is  a  complete  g:ovemmcnt; 
neither  one  can  ba  understood  without  the  other;  each  one 
is  essential  to  the  other,  and  to  society,  aud  neither  one  u 
more  essential  than  the  other.  The  citizen  is  always  subject 
to  two  jurisdictions.  Were  the  National  jurisdiction  de- 
stroyed, he  would  have  no  protection  against  foreign  pow- 
ers. Were  the  Stale  jurisdiction  withdrawn,  he  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  internal  faction  and  anarchy.  The  Nation 
might  assume  the  powers  of  the  States,  the  States  miglit 
become  independent  nations;  or,  as  Jameson  puts  it,  ihe 
American  people  might  melt  down  their  forty-five  constitu- 
tions, and  cast  the  material  into  a  new  mold,  thus  consti- 
tuting a  consolidated  system  like  that  of  France.  But  were 
they  to  do  this,  they  would  destroy  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  their  political  system,  and  sacrifice  those  politicaJ 
functions  up^n  which  they  hive  always  most  prided  them- 
selves. 

770.  Relative  Prominence  of  the  Two  Jurisdic- 
tions.—This  has  undergone  considerable  change  since 
1776.  At  first  the  Union  was  more  conspicuous  than  the 
States  ;  but  when  the  States  reorganized  their  governments, 
and  especially  when  Congress  fell  into  contempt  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  the  States  quite  overshadowed  the  Union. 
With  the  Constitution,  the  Uuiou  assumed  a  new  impor- 
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tance,  which  slowly  increased  down  to  the  Civil  War;  that 
event  gave  it  a  place  which  it  had  never  had  before,  and 
which  it  is  not  likely  to  lose.* 

771.  Nature  of  the  National  Government. — As 
remarked  in  various  chapters,  there  has  been  nnich  disput- 
ing whether  the  National  Constitution  established  a  Slate 
system  or  a  National  system.  It  is  strictly  neither  a 
National  nor  a  State  system,  but  a  combination  of  the  two. 
In  its  foundation  the  Constitution  is  partly  National  and 
partly  State,  because  ratified  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
people  as  constituting  thirteen  States  and  not  one  consoli- 
dated nation.  In  the  sources  of  its  powers,  it  is  partly 
National  and  partly  State,  l>ecause  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature represents  the  people,  and  one  the  States,  while  the 
two  elements  blend  in  the  election  of  the  Executive.  In 
the  operation  of  its  powers — which  was  the  great  defect  oi 
the  Confederation— it  is  National  and  not  Slate,  because  it 
acts  on  the  people  as  individuals  and  not  as  States.  In  the 
extent  of  its  powers  it  is  partly  National  and  partly  State, 

•  because  the  powers  granted  are  limited  in  numl>er,  leaving 
a  great  mass  of  powers  to  the  people  and  to  the  States,  but 
unlimited  in  application.  In  the  mode  of  amendment  it  is 
neither  wholly  State  nor  wholly  National,  because  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  are  necessary 
to  effect  amendments.' 

772.  Complexity  of  the  System.— Perhaps  there  is 
no  governnieat  in  the  world  that  is  more  difficult  to  ex* 
plain  intelligently,  and  particularly  to  foreigners,  than 
the  American  Government.     Jolni  Quincy  Adams  called  it 

•'complicated  machine";  "it  is  an  anomaly,"  said  he. 


'In  t?OS  J'^lxi  i^y  rrcl^ncd  (hroAL-e  of  Chief  ]a*ticc  tottcccpt  Ihr  Govrrnonhlp 
ftfTCcw  York,  anil  In  tSodrcllnril  «M<onclnp[KHTttnical,  n^signlatt  this  reaun  .  "I 
thr  tMrnch  pcTft-cilyctiavincrJ  tliut  iiudtT  t  4yMrm  ***  dFTccIlve  It  would  nut 
llxr  riirrxy,  wcizht,  ntid  difpiUy  wliicli  was  ritfic-ulial  tu  it*  uflurdlng  «u|k 
,lDthr  NfltkiUAl  C'-yvrTTimfnl ;  niwacqulrr  the  pulitic  coafidcncc  sad  rc#prct 
jh  ■■  thet»t  rrwTl  uf  the  lustier  of  Ibc  Nation  U  •hoiild  pOMcM."  — I*rl1nr  : 

'•A'.  PP  537. 3t>** 

'  Gtoc  Uk  f^tiUrdiu/,  Ka  dS 
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in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  all  other  nations,  ancient  and  tnoderu. " 
No  other  government  is  so  highly  specialized.  It  com- 
bines the  complexities  of  both  the  dual  and  the  republican 
systems.  But  complexity  of  governmental  machinery  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  liberty.  With  a  brief  passage 
from  Mr.  Webster  touching  this  point,  this  work  may  fitly 
close.  H 

*•  Nothing  is  more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the" 
pretense  of  a  desire  to  simplify  government.     The  simplest 
governments  are  despotisms  ;  the  next  simplest,    limited] 
monarchies  ;  but  all  republics,  all  governments  of  law,  mustj 
impose  numerous  limitations  and  qualifications  of  authority,, 
and  give  many  positive  and  many  qualifictl  rights. 
Every  free  government  is  necessarily  complicated,  because, 
all  such  governments  establish  restraints,  as  well   on   the 
power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of  individuals.     If  we 
wilt  abolish  the  distinction  of  branches,  and  have  but  one 
branch;  if  we  will  abolish  jury  trials,  and  leave  all   to  the 
judge  ;  if  we  will  then  ordain  that  the  legislator  shall   him- 
self t>e  that  judge  ;  and  if  we  will  place  the  executive  power 
in  the  same  hands,  we  may  readily  simplify  government. 
We  may  easily  bring  it    lo  the  simplest  of  all    possible 
forms,  a  pure  despotism.     But  a  separation  of  departments, 
so  far  as  practicable,  and  the  preservation  of  clear  lines  of 
division   between   them,  is  the  fundamental   idea  in   the 
creation  of  all  our  constitutions ;  and,  doubtless,  the  con- 
tinuance of  regulated  liberty  depends  on  the  maintaining  of 
these  boundaries." ' 
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DOCUMENTS  XLLUvSTRATn^K  OP  THR  GROWTH   OP   TTIR 
AMHRICAN  UNION. 

"  The  moit  inj^t'tiious  and  Ih^  moti  floquenf  of  tnod^t-n  ktsiorieat 
disamrstt  cam%  ajUf  aii,  be  Hotfiing  ffwc^c  ihan  a  uitHmfni  on  a  Ux/.'* 

—  Dr.  K.  A.  Frbkman. 

I.    THR  MA\TI.OWER  COMPACT.— i6ao. 

This  compact  was  signed  by  the  whole  l>ody  of  men. 
forty-one  in  numl*er,  belonging  to  the  Pilgrim  Company, 
on  board  the  Mayflower,  December  1 1,  1620,  the  day  before 
the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Although  not  strictly  germane 
to  the  general  subject  of  these  documents,  it  is  introduced 
here  as  it  is  so  frequently  referred  to  in  books  on  govern- 
ment. See  Bancroft,  //is/.  U.  S.,  Vol.  /.,  p.  20$,  last  edi- 
tion; Hildrclh,  ///>/.  U.S.,  Voi.  /.,  p.  /jS  :  Palfrey,  //is/. 
Nnv  Engiand,  IW,  /.,  p.  /6a.-  Frothingham,  ^ise  of  the 
Rfpubtif.p.  />  /  Doyle.  English  Colonics  /.,  Puritan  Cohnies^ 
p.  i^S^  and  The  American  Government^  Chap.  /. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen;  We,  whose  names  are  uudennitten, 

the  toyall  flohjects  of  our  dread  sovcraigne.  King  Jamcfi,  by  the  grace 
ofGiHl,  of  Great  BriUine,  France,  ami  Irclnnd  Kiu;;,  defentler  ofthe 
faith,  etc.,  haveing  untlcrt«kcn,  for  the  gloric  of  GoH,  and  atlvance- 
mente  of  the  Christuin  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  couutrie.  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  Hr^t  colonie  in  the  Nortlieme  parts  of  Virginia, 
dne.  hy  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of 
r*od,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselvca  together 
into  a  civil  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preser\'Atioa 
and  furlheraiK-e  of  the  emU  aforesaid  ;  and,  hy  vertue  heareof,  to 
enactc,  conslitntr,  and  frnmc,  nuch  jnst  and  c<)nnll  laws,  ordcnances, 
acts,  constitutions  and  oflircs,  from  time  to  lime,  as  shall  he  thought 
most  mecte  iind  con\-cnicnt  for  the  gcnerall  good  of  the  CoUmic. 
Unlo  wliich  wc  promise  nil  due  submission  and  ol»cdience.  In  wit- 
nes  whereof  i^-c  have  hereunder  sul}»cril>C4l  our  names,  at  Cap  Codd. 
the  nth  of  Novemhrr,  in  the  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  scn'creigne 
Soril,  King  James,  of  England.  France,  and  Ireland  the  cigbtecntb, 
and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fonrth,  Anno  Domini,  1610. 
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II.    THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFEDERATION.— 1643, 

This  Confederation  was  formed  for  protection  against  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Indians.  The  origi- 
nal suggestion  came  from  Connecticut  in  1637.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  signed  the  articles  May  19,  1643.  Plymouth  ^ave 
her  approval  later.  Rhode  Island  was  refused  admission  to 
the  league  for  religious  reasons.  The  United  Colonies  of 
New  England  were,  therefore,  four  in  number ;  they  com- 
prised at  the  lime  the  Confederation  was  formed  thirty- 
nine  towns  and  24,000  people.  The  union  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  in  1662  destroyed  the  balance  of  power. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, September  5,  1684.  The  English  historian  Chalmers 
says  this  Confederation  "offers  the  first  example  of  coalition 
in  Colonial  story,  and  showed  to  parly  leaders  in  after 
limes  the  advantages  of  concert.'*  See  Palfrey,  ^t»/.  /.,  p, 
62J :  Bancroft,  Vol.  L,  p.  3S9:  Hildreth.  Vol,  /..  /.  ^jPy/ 
Frolhinghara, /.  ^9;    The  Atncrican  Government^  Chap.  IV, 

Articles  ok  Confederation. 

Betweene  the  plantations  vnder  the  Goaemnieiit  of  the  Massacfan* 
setts  the  Planlncoti3  vnHer  the  Oouernnirnt  of  New  Plytnonlh, 
the  Plmitacons  vuder  the  Coucrnment  of  Conueclacutt,  nnd  the 
Gouernmcnt  of  New  Haven  with  the  Plantacons  to  combinacon 
therewith. 

Whrrbas  wee  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  one  and 
tlicsame  end  and  avnie,  namely,  to  advaunce  the  kingdome  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  GospcU  in  piiritie 
with  peace.  And  whereas  in  our  settleinge  (by  a  wise  Providence  of 
God)  we  are  further  disjjersed  vpon  the  Sea  Coasts  and  Riucrs  then 
was  at  first  intended,  so  that  we  cjiunot  according  to  our  desire,  with 
convenience,  communicate  in  one  Gouemmeut  and  Jurisdiccon. 
And  whereas  we  live  encompassed  with  people  of  seueralt  Nations 
and  Strang  langnages  which  heureafter  may  proue  injnrioas  to  vb  or 
our  posteritie.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Natives  have  formerly  com- 
mitted Bond ry  insolences  and  outrages  vpon  seueral  Plantaconsof  the 
English  and  have  of  late  corabiuefl  thcmselucK  against  vs.  And 
scinK  by  reason  of  those  sad  Uislraccons  in  England,  which  they 
have  heaxd  of,  and  by  which  they  know  we  arc  hindted  from  thai 
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humble  way  of  fteekiDge  advise  or  reapeiai^  those  comforUble  fruits 
of  protection  which  at  other  t>incB  wc  might  well  expecte.  Wee 
therefore  doe  conceiue  it  our  bounden  Dutye  without  delay  to  enter 
iuto  a  present  cousotiation  auiong&t  oursclues  for  mutunl  help  aud 
strength  iu  all  our  future  concerncMients :  That  as  in  Nation  and 
Religion,  bo  in  other  Respects  we  bee  aud  coutiuue  one  according  to 
the  tenor  aud  true  meauinge  of  the  eu&uing  Articles :  Wherefore  it 
is  fully  agreed  and  concluded  by  and  betweeue  the  parties  or  Juris- 
diccons  abouc  named,  and  they  joyutly  and  scucrally  doc  by  these 
presents  agreeit  aud  concluded  that  they  all  bee,  and  henceforth  bee 
called  by  the  Name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New- England. 

II.  The  said  United  Colouies,  for  theuisctuea  aud  their  poster- 
ities, do  joyully  and  scuerally,  hereby  cuter  iuto  a  firme  and  perpel- 
uall  league  of  friendship  and  amytie,  for  offence  and  defence,  niutuall 
advise  and  succour,  vpon  all  just  occalions.  both  for  presemeing  and 
propagateing  the  truth  and  liberties  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  their  owue 
mnluall  safety  and  wcUfare. 

III.  It  is  further  agreed  That  the  Plautacons  which  at  present  are 
or  hereaflcr  shalbc  settled  withiu  the  limmetts  of  the  Massachusetts. 
Bhalbe  forever  vudcr  the  Massachusetts,  and  shall  have  peculiar  Jur- 
isdiccon  among  themselues  in  all  cases  as  au  entire  Body,  aud  that 
Plymouth,  Connecktacntt,  and  New  Haven  shall  etch  of  them  haue 
like  peculier  Juris«liccon  and  Gouemment  within  their  limmetts 
and  in  referrence  to  the  Plantacons  which  already  are  settled  or 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  or  shall  settle  within  their  limmetts  rcspec- 
tiuely;  prouided  that  no  other  Jurisdiccon  shall  hereafter  betaken 
in  as  a  distinct  head  or  member  of  this  Confederacou,  nor  ahall  auy 
other  Plantacon  or  Juri:Mliccou  in  present  being  and  not  already  in 
combynacon  or  vnder  the  Jurisdiccon  of  any  of  these  Confederals 
be  received  by  any  of  them,  nor  shall  any  two  of  the  Coufederats 
joync  iu  ouc  Jurisdiccon  without  consent  of  the  rest,  which  consent 
to  be  interpreted  as  is  expressed  iu  the  sixth  Article  euautnge. 

IV.  It  is  by  these  Coufederats  agreed  that  the  charge  of  all  just 
warrs»  whether  offensiue  or  dcfeusiue,  upon  what  part  or  member 
of  this  Confederaccon  soever  they  fall,  shall  both  in  men  and  provi- 
sions, and  all  other  DisburBcmeuts,  be  borue  by  all  the  parts  of  this 
Confederacou,  iu  different  proporcons  according  to  their  dinerent 
abilitie,  in  manner  following,  namely,  that  the  Commissioners  for 
eich  Jurtsiliccou  from  tyme  to  lynic,  as  there  shalbe  occation,  bring  a 
true  account  and  num1>er  of  all  the  males  in  every  Plantacon,  or  any 
wayl>elongingto,  or  under  their  seucralljurisdiccons,  of  what  quality 
or  condiciou  aocner  they  bee,  fiom  sixteene  yearcs  old  to  threescore, 
being  Inhabitants  there.  And  That  accordiug  to  the  different  num- 
bers which  from  tyme  to  tyme  shalbe  found  in  cich  Jurisdiccon,  upon 
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fl  true  and  just  account,  the  service  of  men  and  all  chax^ges  of  tht 
warr  be  borne  by  tbe  Toll :  Eicb  Jurtsdiccou,  or  Plantacon,  bexAg 
Icfl  to  tbeir  owue  just  course  and  customc  of  rating  tliessselues  and 
people  according  to  their  differeul  estates,  with  due  respects  to  their 
qimtities  and  exemptions  among  thcmsclnes,  thoagh  lb«  Coufeder* 
aeon  take  no  notice  of  any  such  priviledg:  Ami  that  according  ^o 
their  different  charge  of  eich  Jurisdiccou  and  Plantacou,  the  whole 
advantage  of  the  warr  (if  it  please  God  to  bless  their  Emleavore* 
whether  it  be  In  lands,  goods  or  persotis.  shall  be  proportionablj 
deuided  among  the  said  Confederals. 

V.     It  is  further  agreed  That  if  any  of  these  Jiirisdiccoas,  or  any 
Plautacoua  vndcr  it,  or  in  any  combynacon  with  them  l>e  cnvadetl  by 
any  euemic  whomsoeuer»  upon  notice  and  re<iUc&t  of  any  three  xuajcs- 
trats  of  that  Jurisdiccon  so  invaded,  the  rest  of  tlie  Coufe4ler«tcfi 
without  any  further  meeting  or  expostulacon,  bhall  forthwith  send 
ayde  to  the  Confcderalc  in  danger,  but  in  differeut   proporcons, 
namely,  the  Massachusetts  an  hundred  men  sufficiently  armed  and 
provided  for  such  a  service  and  jomey,  and  eich  of  the  rest  fourty- 
fme  so  armed  and  provided,  or  any  lesse  number,  if  tesse  be  required, 
according  to  this  proporcou.     But  if  such  Coufedentte.  in  danger  may 
be  supplyed  by  their  next  Confederate,  not  exceeding  the  number 
hereby  agreed,  Ibey  may  craue  help  there,  and  seeke  no  further  for 
the  present.     The  charge  to  be  borne  as  in  this  Article  is  exprest: 
And,  at  the  returue,  to  be  victualled  and  supplyed  with  poder  and 
sbolt  for  their  journc)'  (if  there  be  neede)  by  that  Jurisdiccon  which 
employed  or  sent  for  them:     But  none  of  the  Jurisdiccons  to  exceed 
these  numbers  till  by  a  meeting  of  the  Commissiouers  for  this  Con* 
fcderacon  a  greater  ayd  appeare  necessary.     And  this  proporcou  to 
continue,  till  upon  knowledge  of  greater  numbers  in  eich  Jurisdiccon 
which  shalbc  brought  to  the  next  meeting  some  other  proporcou  be 
ordered.     But  in  any  such  case  of  sending  men   for  present  myt 
whether  before  or  after  such  order  or  alteracon,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  tuectingof  the  Commissioners  for  ibis  Confederacou,  the  cause 
of  such  warr  or  invasion  be  duly  considered :    And  if  it  appeare  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the  parties  so  invaded,  that  theu  that  Jurisdiccou  or 
Plautacon  make  just  Satisfaccon,  both  to  the  Invaders  whom  they 
have  injured,  and  beare  all  the  charges  of  the  warr  themselves  with* 
out  reqnireing  any   allowance   from  the  rest  of   the    Confederal* 
towards  the  same.     And  further,  that  if  any  Jurisdiccon  see  any  dao*, 
gerof  any  Invasion  approaching,  and  there  be  tytne  for  a  meeting, 
that  in  such  case  three  majcstrats  of  that  Jurisdiccon  may  summon  a 
meeting  at  such  convenyent  place  as  thcmscUies  shall  think  mecte, 
to  couMder  and  provide  against  the  tbreatned  danger.  Provided  when 
they  are  met  they  may  remoue  to  what  place  they  please,  Onely 
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whilst  any  of  these  foure  Coafederats  have  bnt  three  majestrats  ia 
their  Juriadiccoo,  their  request  or  suuiuious  fiom  auy  two  of  theiu 
fthallie  accounted  of  equall  force  with  the  three  tncntoncd  in  both  the 
clauseaof  this  Article,  till  there  be  on  iocreas*  of  majestrats  there. 

VI.  It  is  also  agreed  that  for  the  manuaging  and  concluding  of  all 
affairs  proper  aud  conccmeiug  the  whole  confederacon  two  Commis- 
aioucrs  shalbe  clioscu  by  and  out  of  cich  of  tliesc  fourc  jurisdiccotis 
namely,  two  for  the  MoltachusettSf  two  for  Plymouth,  two  fur  Cou- 
nectacutt  und  two  for  New  Haven ;  b^iog  all  in  Church  fellowsihip 
with  us,  which  shall  briug  full  power  from  their  seurall  gencrall 
Courts  respectively  to  hearc,  examine,  weigh  and  determine  all 
affairs  of  our  warr  or  peace,  leagues,  avds,  charges  and  numf^ersof 
tncu  for  warr,  divission  of  5poy1e!i  and  whatsoever  is  gotten  by  con- 
quest, rcceiuciug  of  more  Coufetlerats  for  plantacons  into  coutbinacon 
with  any  of  the  Confederates,  and  all  thiugesof  like  nature  which  are 
the  proper  concomitants  or  consequence  of  such  a  confederacon,  for 
amytie.  offence  and  defence,  not  interme<ldleiug  with  thegouemment 
of  any  of  the  Johsdiccons  which  by  the  third  Article  is  preserued 
entirely  to  thcm^lves.  But  if  these  eight  Commissioners,  when  they 
meetc,  shall  not  all  agree,  yet  it  is  concluded  that  any  six  of  the 
eight  agreeing  sball  have  powur  to  settle  and  determine  the  business 
in  question  ;  Dutifsix  do  not  agree,  that  then  such  proposiconswith 
their  reasous,  so  farr  as  they  have  bcene  debated,  lie  sent  and  referred 
to  the  foure  geucral)  Courts,  vizt.  the  Mattachusclls,  Plymouth, 
Couuectacutt,  and  New  Haven :  Atid  if  at  all  the  said  General! 
Courts  the  businesse  so  referred  be  coucluiled.  then  to  )>ee  prosecuted 
by  the  Confc<lerates  and  all  their  members.  It  ia  further  agreed  that 
these  eight  Commissioners  shall  mecte  once  every  j^eare,  besides 
extraordinary  meetings  (according  to  the  fift  Arlide)  to  consider, 
treale  and  conclude  of  all  affaires  belonging  to  this  Confederacon, 
which  meeting  shall  ever  be  the  first  Thursday  in  September.  And 
that  the  next  meeting  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  which  shalbe 
accounted  the  second  meeting,  shalbe  at  Bostone  in  the  Hasaachu* 
setts,  the  third  at  Hartford,  the  fourth  at  New  Haven,  the  fift  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  sixt  and  seaventh  at  Bostoue.  And  then  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Plymouth,  aud  so  in  course  snccesaiuely.  if  in  the 
mcaue  tyme  some  middle  place  be  not  found  out  and  agreed  on 
which  may  be  commodious  for  all  the  jurisdiccons. 

VH.  It  is  further  agreed  tliat  at  eich  meeting  of  these  eight  Com- 
miasioner*.  whether  oniinary  or  cxlraordinary,  they,  or  six  of  thctn 
agreeing  as  before,  may  choose  tlieir  Prvaident  out  of  themaelnea, 
whose  ofHce  and  worke  shalbe  to  take  care  and  direct  for  order  and  a 
comely  carrying  on  of  alt  proceedings  hi  the  present  meeting.  Bnt 
he  shnlbc  invested  with  no  such  power  or  respect  as  by  which  he 
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shall  hinder  the  propounding  or  progressc  of  any  businesse,  or  any 
way  cast  the  Scales,  otherwise  than  in  the  precedent  Article  u 
agreed. 

VIII.     Il  is  also  agreed  that  the  Coramissiouers  for  this  Confcder- 
Bcoa  hereafter  at  iheir  meetings,  whether  ordiuary  ur  extraonlinary, 
as  they  may  have  commission  or  opcrlitnilie,  do  endeavoure  to  frame 
and  establish  agreements  and  orders  iu  geuerull  cases  of  a  cii-ill 
nature  wherein  all  the  plautacons  are  interested  for  preserving  pracc 
among  tbemselues,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may  bee  all  csccatious 
of  wanordifTereuce  with  others,  as  about  the  free  aud  speedy  passage 
of  Justice  iu  every  Jurisdiccon.  to  all  the  Confederats  equally  as  their 
owiie,  receiving  those  that  remoue  from  one  plaiitacon  to  another 
without  due  certcfycals ;    how   all   the    Jnrisdiccons  may   carry  it 
towards  the  Indians,  that  they  neither  grow  insolent  nor  be  injumi 
without  due  satisfaccou,  lest  warr  break  in  vpou  the  Coufederatcs 
through  such  miscarryage.     It  is  also  agreed  that  if  auy  servant  rutin 
away  from  hi^  master  into  auy  other  of  these  confederated  Jnrisdic- 
cons, That  in  such  Case,  vpon  the  Ccrtyficateof  one  Majistrate  in  the 
Jurisdiccon  out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled,  or  upon    other  due 
proofe,  the  said  servant  ahalbe  deliuered  either  to  his  Master  ur  any 
other  that  pursues  and  brings  such  Certificate  or  proofe.     And  that 
vpon  the  escajjc  of  any  prisoner  whatsoever  or  fugitiue  for  auy  crim- 
inal cause,  whether  breaking  prison  or  getting  from  the  officer  or 
otherwise  escaping,  upon  the  certificate  of  two  Majistrats  of  the  Juris- 
diccon ont  of  which  the  escape  is  made  that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  such 
an  offender  at  the  tyme  of  the  escape.     The  Majestrates  or  some  of 
them  of  thfit  Jurisdiccon  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  or 
fugitive  abideth  shall  forthwith  graunt  such  a  warrant  as  the  case 
will  beare  for  the  apprehending  of  any  such  person,  and  the  delivery 
of  him  into  the  hands  of  the  officer  or  oilier  person  that  pursues  him. 
And  if  there  be  help  required  for  the  safe  returueing  of  any  such 
offeuder,  then  it  shatbe  grauntcd  to  him  that  craves  the  same,  he 
paying  the  charges  thereof. 

IX.  And  for  that  the  justest  warrs  may  be  of  dangerons  conse- 
quence, espetially  to  the  smaler  plnutacous  in  these  vnited  CotouicTi, 
il  is  agreed  that  neither  the  Massachusetts,  IMymoulh,  Cunnectacutt 
nor  Ncw-Havcn,  nor  any  of  the  members  of  any  of  them  shall  at  any 
tyme  hereafter  begin,  undertake,  or  engage  themselucs  or  tliis  Con> 
federacon,  or  any  part  thereof  in  any  warr  what<iOcver  (sudden 
exegents  with  the  necessary  consequents  thereof  excepted)  which  are 
also  to  be  moderated  as  much  as  the  cose  will  permit,  without  the 
consent  and  agreement  of  the  forenamed  eight  Commissioners,  or  at 
least  six  of  them,  as  iu  the  sixt  Article  is  provided  :  And  that  no 
charge  be  required  of  any  of  tlic  Confederata  in  case  of  a  defrusiue 
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warr  till  the  said  Commiflsionen  banc  mrtt  and  spproued  tbe  justice 
of  the  warr,  aiul  have  agreed  vpon  the  snm  of  money  to  he  levj-ed, 
which  sum  is  tlicti  to  be  payd  by  the  severall  Confederates  in  pro- 
porcou  ftcconling  lo  the  fourth  Article. 

X.  Tbnt  ill  extraordinary  occations  when  meetings  arc  summoned 
by  three  Majistrats  of  auy  Jnrisdiccoii,  or  two  as  in  the  fifl  Article, 
If  any  of  tbe  Commissioncra  come  not,  due  warneing  being  given  or 
sent,  It  is  agreed  that  foure  of  the  Commi<;sioners  bhall  have  power 
to  direct  a  warr  which  cantiol  be  delayed  nod  to  send  for  due  propor- 
cons  of  men  onl  of  eich  Jurisdiccon,  as  well  as  six  might  doe  if  all 
niett ;  but  not  less  than  &ix  shall  detemiiuc  the  justice  of  the  warr  or 
allow  the  demaunde  of  bills  of  charges  or  cause  any  levies  to  be  made 
for  the  same. 

XI.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  any  of  the  Confederates  shall  here- 
after brrak  any  of  these  present  Articles,  or  be  any  other  wayes  inju- 
rious to  any  one  of  iholher  Jurisdiccons,  such  breach  of  Agreement, 
or  tnjurie,  shall^e  duly  considered  and  ordered  by  the  Commissioners 
forlhothcr  jurisdiccons,  that  both  jHrace  and  this  present  Confcder- 
acon  may  be  entirely  prcscruc<l  without  violation. 

XI  I.  I^ostly.  this  perpetuall  Confcderacon  and  thcscuera]  Articles 
and  Agreements  thereof  being  read  and  seriously  considered,  tx>lh  by 
the  Generall  Court  for  tlie  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Plymouth,  Connectacutt  and  New-Ilaveu,  were  fully  allowed  and 
confirmed  by  three  of  tbe  forenamed  Confederates,  namely,  the 
Massachusetts,  Connectacutt  aud  New-Haven,  Oncly  tbe  Commis- 
sioners for  PlymDUth,  having  no  Commission  to  conclude,  desired 
respite  till  they  might  advise  with  their  General!  Court,  wherevpon 
it  was  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  court  of  the  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Commissioners  for  the  other  two  Confederates,  That  if  Ply- 
mouth Consent,  then  the  whole  treaty  as  it  stands  in  these  present 
articles  is  and  shall  continue  fimie  and  stable  without  alteracon : 
But  if  Plymoutli  come  not  to,  yet  the  otlier  three  Confederates  doe  by 
these  presents  confirme  tbe  whole  Confcderacon  and  all  the  Articles 
thereof,  onely,  in  September  next,  when  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  is  lo  be  at  Bostone.  new  considcracon  may  be  taken  of 
the  si»t  Article,  which  cooccrues  number  of  Commissioners  for 
meeting  and  concluding  the  affaires  of  this  Coufedemcon  to  the  satis- 
faccon  ofthe  court  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  the  Commissioners  for 
thothcr  two  Confederates,  but  the  rest  to  stand  mquestioncd. 

In  testymony  whereof,  the  Generall  Court  ofthe  Massachusetts 
by  their  Secretary,  and  for  the  Commissioners  Connectacutt  and 
New-Haven  hauc  suliscrilted  these  prcwnte  articles,  this  si3rth  of  the 
third  month,  commonly  called  May,  Anno  Domini  1643. 
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At  a  U^etingof  tbe  Cotnaii»sioaers  for  Ibe  Cottfederacou^ 

Boston,  tbe  Seavenlh  of  September.     It  appeareiag  ttiat  the  G 

CourtQf  New  PlymoMtb,  aad  the  se^trall  Towneabips  thct^ 

read,  con&idered  and  approoucd  these  articles  of  Conredera 

appearcth  bj  Commissiou  from  tbeir  Generall  Coart  beareit 

tfa«  zxiKtb  of  Aagtist,  1643,  to  Mr,  Edward  Winslowe  o&d  Bd 

Collyer,  to  ratifyc  and  confirm  the  same  on  their  brbaliV  wei 

fore,  the  Co^mmissiouers  for  the  Mattachu^tts,    Conecktacu 

New  Ha^'cn^  doe  also  for  our  seuerall  Gouemiiients,  sttbscHI 

them.  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massacho 

Tbo.  Dddlsy.  TnttoPH,  HATt 

Gfio.  Femwick.  £Edwa.  Hopkij 

Thomas  Greosok. 
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in.    PENN^S  PLAN  OF  UNION.— 1697. 

This  Plau  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1697, 
in  opposition  to  the  Buard^s  plan  for  consolidating  the 
Colonies.  It  is  the  first  of  the  native  or  American  plans  of 
Union.  See  Bancroft,  r<>/. //.,  A  7// Hildreth.  VoL  II.,  p. 
rgS ;  Frolhingham,/>.  no;  and  The  Amtruan  Govemmntt^ 
Chap.  IV. 

A  Briervand  PI ainc  Scheme  how  the  English  Colonies  in  IhcNortli 
parts  of  America,  \\f..  \  Bi>ston,  Connecticnt,  Rho<le  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina 
may  be  maile  more  usefule  to  the  Crowne,  and  one  another'a  peace 
and  safety  with  an  uni\*cr8al  concurrence. 

i»t.  That  the  aeTerall  Colonies  before  mentfoned  do  meet  once  a 
year,  and  oflencr  if  need  be  during  the  war,  and  at  least  once  in  two 
years  in  times  of  peace,  by  their  staled  and  appointed  Depnti»,  to 
debate  and  resolve  of  such  measures  as  are  most  advisable  for  their 
better  understandinf;,  and  tlie  public  tranqnility  and  safety. 

ad.  That  in  order  to  it  two  perwms  well  (|uali5ed  for  sense,  sobri- 
ety, and  substance  be  appointed  by  each  Province,  as  their  Repre- 
sentatives or  Deputies,  which  in  the  whole  make  the  Congress  to 
consist  of  twenty  persons. 

3d.  That  the  King's  Commissioner  for  that  purpose  specially 
appointed  shall  have  the  chaire  aud  preside  in  the  said  Congressc 

4th.  That  they  shall  meet  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to  the 
most  ceulrale  Colony  for  use  of  the  Deputies. 

5th.  Since  that  may  in  all  pro1>abi1ity  be  New  York,  Iwth  be- 
cause it  is  near  the  Center  of  the  Colonics  and  for  thai  it  is  &  Fnmlier 
and  in  the  Kinf^'s  nomination,  the  Gov.  of  that  Colony  may  tlierc- 
fore  also  be  the  King's  Hi^b  Commissioner  during  the  session  after 
the  manner  of  Scotland. 

6th.  That  their  bosiness  shall  be  to  hear  and  adjust  all  matters  of 
Complaint  or  difference  between  Province  an<l  Province.  As,  ist, 
where  persons  quit  their  own  Province  and  goe  to  another,  that  they 
msy  avoid  their  just  debts,  tho  they  be  able  to  pay  them;  2nd, 
where  offenders  fly  Justice,  or  Justice  cannot  well  be  hail  u{kiu  such 
ofTendcrs  in  the  Provinces  thai  entertaine  them;  5dly.  to  prevent  or 
cure  injuries  in  point  of  Commerce  :  4th.  lo  consider  of  ways  aud 
means  to  support  the  nnion  and  safety  of  these  Provinces  against  the 
publick  enemies.  In  which  Congressc  the  Qnntas  of  men  and  chai)^ 
will  tie  much  easier,  and  more  eqnally  •ctt.  then  it  is  possible  for  Bn> 
establishment  made  here  (o  do;  for  the  Provinces  knowing  their  own 
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condition  and  one  another's,  can  debate  that  matter  with  more  fr 
dome  and  satisfaction  and  better  adjust  and  balance  their  afikiis 
all  respects  for  their  common  safety. 

7ly.  That  in  times  of  war  the  King's  Hi^h  Commissioner  shall 
Generall  or  Chief  Commander  of  the  several!  Quotas  npon  serr 
against  a  common  enemy  as  he  shall  be  advised,  for  the  good  a 
benefit  of  the  vrhole. 
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IV.     FRANKLIN'S  PLAN  OF  UNION.— 1754. 

PtAN  OF  UNION  OF  TllS  BRXT^SH  AMKIUCAN  COLOMISS,  ADOPTKD  SV 
TUB  COKVBNTION  AT  ALBANY  IN  I754. 


I 


As  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  Colonies,  and 
ns  commonly  published,  the  several  articles  of  this  Plan  are 
accompanied  by  certain  '*  reasons  and  motives."  explanatory 
of  their  meaning  and  application,  written  by  Franklin. 
They  occupy  much  more  room  than  the  articles  themselves, 
and  are  here  omitted  from  considerations  of  space.  They 
can  be  found  in  Preston,  Documents  lUustrativt  of  American 
History,  p.  f^o  *  Sparks*  Frank/in' s  iVritinj^s,  Voi.  IV.,  p. 
200 :  Bigelow,  Works  of  F*a  nklin^  VoL  IL ,  p,  J55, 
and  in  The  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  g.  See  Bancroft, 
Vol,  /v.,  p.  JS7 ;  Hildreth,  Vol.  //..  p.  443  .•  Frothingham. 
/i.  rj^;  The  American  Government^  Chap.  IV,,  also  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Colonial  tJistory  of  New  York,  Vol,  V/., 
and  Collections  of  the  Afassachusclls  Historical  Society^  i8j6. 

It  is  proposed  that  humble  application  be  made  for  an  act  of  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  which  one  general  govenitneul 
maybe  formed  in  America,  including  all  the  said  Colonies,  within 
and  nnder  which  j^overnment  each  Colony  may  retain  its  present 
conRlitutioo.  except  in  the  particulars  wherein  a  change  may  be 
directed  by  the  said  act,  as  hereafter  followa. 

PRKSIDENT-CliNSRAt.  AND  GRAND  COUNCIL. 

That  the  said  general  government  be  administered  by  a  President- 
General,  to  be  appointed  and  sapported  by  the  Crown  ;  and  a  Grand 
Council,  to  be  choaeu  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
several  Colonies  met  in  their  respective  assemblies. 

XUKTXON  OP  KSMUKRS. 

That  within months  after  the  passing  such  act,  the  House  of 

Representatives  that  happens  to  be  sitting  within  that  time,  or  that 
fthall  be  especially  for  that  purpose  convened,  may  and  shall  choose 
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menibcrs  for  the  Grand  Council,  in  the  following  propottioD.  that  H 

to  say  :  — 


MaasacliiiMMts  Day 

ConuccUnit 

NciT  York 

rcmmylvania 

Virginia 

South  Caroltaa    . 


New  llampshirr 

Ktiodc  Uland     . 
New  Jersey 
Maryland 

North  CaroHua 


ToUl 


PLACE  OF  FIRST  MEETING. 

who  shall  meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  City  of  Philadclpbia«  in 

Pennsylvania,  being  called  by  the  President-General  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  bis  appointment. 

NEW   ELKCTtON. 

That  there  JihaU  be  a  new  election  of  the  members  of  the  Gran! 
Conncil  ever>'  three  years;  and,  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  any 
niembcr,  his  place  should  lie  supplied  by  a  new  choice  at  the  next 
sitling  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  he  represented. 

PROPORTION  OF  MEMBERS  AFTER  TBK   FIRST  THREE  YSARS. 

That  after  the  first  three  years,  when  the  proportion  of  money 
arising  out  of  each  Colony  to  the  general  treasury  can  be  known,  the 
number  of  meml>crs  to  be  chosen  for  each  Colony  shall  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  ensuing  elections,  be  regulated  by  that  proportion,  yet  so 
as  that  the  number  to  be  chosen  by  any  one  Province  be  not  more 
than  seven,  nor  less  than  two. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  GRAND  COUNCII*  AND  CAtL. 


That  the  Grand  Council  shall  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  oftener, 
if  occasion  require,  at  such  time  and  place  os  they  shall  adjourn  lo  at 
the  last  preceding  meeting,  or  as  they  shall  be  called  to  meet  at  by 
the  President  General  on  any  emergency,  he  having  first  ohiniued  in 
writing  the  consent  of  seven  of  the  members  to  such  call,  and  sent  due 
and  timely  notice  to  the  whole. 

CONTrNUANCR. 

That  the  Grand  Conncil  have  power  to  choose  their  Speaker :  and 
shall  neither  l)e  di^^olved.  prorogued,  nor  continued  sitting  longer 
than  six  weeks  at  one  time,  without  their  own  conseut  or  the  special 
command  of  the  Crown. 


J 
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MHMBEtlS'   AtLOWANCS. 

That  the  members  of  the  Gram]  Council  shall  be  allowed  for  Iheir 
service  ten  shillings  sterling  per  diem,  during  their  seJiAion  and  jour- 
ney to  nud  from  the  place  of  meeting,  twenty  miles  to  be  reckoned 

a  day*s  journey. 

ASSKNT  OF   I'KKSIDUNTGENURAL  AND   HIS   IfUTY. 

That  the  assent  of  the  President-Generftl  be  requisite  to  all  acts  of 
the  Grand  Council,  and  that  it  be  his  office  aad  duty  to  cause  them  to 
be  carried  into  execution. 


POWBR  OP  TUB  PRBSIDUNT-ORNERAL  AND  GHANO  COUNCIL 
TIES  OK  PKACB  AND  WAR. 


TRBA- 


^        -PP 


That  the  President-General,  with  the  ad\ncc  of  the  Grand  CounciU 
hold  or  direct  nil  Indian  treaties,  in  which  the  general  interest  of  the 
Colonies  may  be  concerned ;  and  make  peace  or  declare  war  with 
Indian  nations. 

IXniAN  TRADR. 

That  they  make  such  laws  as  they  judge  necessary  for  regulating 
all  Indian  trade. 

tNDUIf  PUUCUASES. 

That  they  make  all  purchases  from  Indians,  for  the  Crown,  of 
lands  not  now  within  the  bounds  of  particular  Colonies,  or  that  shall 
not  be  within  their  Iraunds  when  some  of  them  are  reduced  to  more 
convenient  dimensions. 

NSW  SETTLEMENTS. 

That  they  make  new  settlements  on  such  purchases,  by  granting 
lands  in  the  King's  name,  reserving  a  quit-rent  to  the  Crown  for  the 
use  of  the  general  treasury. 

LAWS  TO  GOVCRN  THKU. 

That  they  muke  laws  for  regulating  nnd  governing  such  new 
settlements  till  the  Crown  shall  think  fit  to  form  them  into  particular 
governments. 

RAISE  SOLDIBHS  AND  EQUIP  VESSELS,  ETC 
That  they  raise  and  pay  soldiers  and  build  forts  for  the  defense  of 
any  of  the  Colonies,  and  eqnip  vessels  of  force  to  guard  the  coasts 
and  protect  the  trade  on  the  ocean,  lakes,  or  great  rivers;  but  they 
sliall  not  impresA  men  in  any  Colony  ¥rithout  the  coQSeut  of  the 
legislature. 

l-OWKk  TO  MAKE  IJIWS,   LAV  DCTIES,  ETC- 

That  for  these  purposes  they  have  power  to  make  laws,  and  lay 
and  levy  snch  general  duties,  imposts,  or  taxes,  as  to  them  shall 
appear  most  equal  and  just  (considering  the  ability  and  other  circum- 
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stances  of  tlie  inhablUnls  in  the  f>evera1  Colonies),  atid  such  as  may 
be  collccte*!  with  Ihe  least  inconvcaicnct  to  the  people;  raiher  dis- 
couragiug  laxury,  than  loa<ling  industry  witli  unnecessary  burdens. 

GBKKRAI,  TREASURER  AKD  rARttCtTLAR  TREAStmSR. 

That  they  may  appoint  a  General  Treasurer  and  Particular  Tre»5- 
urer  iu  each  government  when  ncccs&arj' ;  and  from  lime  to  linic.  may 
order  the  smn»  in  the  treasuries  of  each  government  into  the  f^eneral 
treasury  or  draw  on  them  for  special  payments,  as  tliey  find  m 
convenient. 

MONB^%  BOW  TO  ISSUa. 

Yet  no  money  to  issue  but  by  joint  orders  of  the  President-General 
and  Grand  Council,  except  -where  sums  have  been  appointed  to  par- 
ticular purposes,  and  the  President-General  is  previously  empovrer 
by  an  act  to  draw  such  sums. 

ACCOUNTS. 

That  the  general  ncconnts  shall  he  yearly  settlrd  and  reported  to 
the  several  Assemblies. 

QUORUM. 

That  a  quorum  of  Ihe  Grand  Council,  emi>ovpercd  to  act  willi  the 
President-General,  do  consist  »>f  twenty-five  mcmU-n» ;  among  whom 
there  shall  be  cue  or  more  from  a  majority  of  the  Colonies. 

LAWS  TO  nU  TRANSMITTED. 

That  the  laws  made  by  tbem  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  m 
\)€  rcpuguant,  hut,  as  near  as  may  be,  agrecnble  to  the  laws  of  ICng- 
land.  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  King  in  Council  for  approbation, 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  passing  ;  and  if  not  disapproved  within 
three  years  after  presentation,  to  remain  in  force. 

DSATH  OP  THE  PRESIDKNT-GKNERAL. 

That,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  PresidcDt-Gcncnil,  the  SpeaVer 
of  the  Grand  Council  for  the  time  lieing  shall  succeed,  and  be  vested 
with  the  same  powers  and  authorities,  to  continue  till  the  King's 
pleasure  be  known. 

OFFXCBRS,  HOW  APFOINTED. 

That  all  military  commission  officers,  whether  for  land  or  sea 
service,  to  act  under  this  general  constilutiou,  shall  be  nominated  by^ 
the  President-General  ;  but  the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Council  is 
to  be  obtained,  before  they  receive  their  commi&jdons.  And  all  civil 
officers  arc  to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Conncil,  and  to  receive  the 
President-General's  approbation  before  they  officiate- 
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VACANUES,   BOW  SUPPUBO. 

Hut  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  removal  of  auy  ofl'iter,  civil  or 
niililary,  miJtr  lliis  constitution,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in 
which  such  vacancy  happens  may  appoint,  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
Pre  side  ut-General  and  Grand  Council  can  l>c  known. 

BACH  COLONY  MAY  DEPEND  ITSHI,P  IN  EVERCENCV,  RTC. 

That  the  particular  military  as  well  as  civil  establisbmeuts  in  each 
Colony  remain  in  their  present  state,  the  {general  constitution  not- 
withstanding ;  and  that  on  sudden  emergencies  auy  Colony  may 
defend  itself,  and  lay  the  accounts  of  ext>euse  thence  arising  before 
the  President-General  and  General  Council,  who  may  allow  and 
order  payment  of  the  same,  as  far  u  Ihey  judge  such  accounts  just 
.-ind  reasonable. 
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V.     DECLARATION  OP  RIGHTS.— 1765. 

RBSOI«VRS  OP  THK  CONVENTION  OF  THI£    ENGUSU   COI^NIKS  AT 
YORK.  OCTOBER  I9,  1765. 

The  Congress  of  1765,  sometime  called  the  "Stamp  Act 
Congress."  and  the  "  Day  Star  of  the  American  Union," 
was  composed  of  28  delegates,  representing 9  Colonies,  viz.: 
Massaclinsetls,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 
After  silting  from  October  7  to  25,  the  delegates  who  wrere 
authorized  to  do  so,  representing  6  states,  signed  this 
Declaration  of  Rights.  See  Bancroft,  I'o/.  ///.,  p.  '54: 
Hildreth.  Voi,  IL,  p.  530  :  Frothingham. /.  t86  :  Pitkin, 
Hist,  U.  S.,  Vol.  /.,  /.  /7<?.-  Story,  Commatfan'rs  on  the 
Consliiuiiopt,  Vot.  I.,  p.  /j(?,  and  The  Amcruan  Gozfcrnment, 
Chap.  IV. 

Tlic  Congress,  upon  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to  the  following 
decUirulious  of  the  righls  aud  grievance*  of  lUe  colouisU  in  America: 

The  members  of  litis  congress,  sincerely  devoted,  with  the  warm- 
est sentiments  of  alTection  aud  (lut3',  to  His  Majesty's  persou  au4 
government,  inviolably  attacbed  to  the  present  Iiappy  establisbtucnl 
of  the  Protestant  succession,  aud  with  uiiuds  deeply  impressed  by  a 
sense  of  the  present  and  impending  misfortniies  of  the  Britiftb 
colonies  on  tins  continent ;  having  considered  as  maturely  as  time 
will  permit,  the  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  esteem  It  oar 
indispensable  duty  to  make  the  following  declarations  of  our  humble 
opinion  respecting  the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  uf  the  colo- 
nists and  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  labor  by  reason  of  the 
several  late  acts  of  rarliamcnl. 

I.  That  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies,  owe  the  same 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Brilaiu.  that  is  owing  from  liis  sub- 
jects born  within  the  realm  ;  and  uU  due  subordination  to  that  august 
body,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brilaiu. 

3.  That  His  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  in  these  colonies,  are  entitled 
to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  natural  bom  subjects 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  That  it  JQ  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  jjcople,  and 
the  undoubted  right  of  En^liKhmea,  that  do  taxes  be  imposed  on 
them  but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

4.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  arc  not,  and  from  their  local 
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circumstaaceB  cannot  be,  r«prescuLcd  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in 
Great  Britain. 

5.  That  the  only  reprcucntatives  or  the  people  of  these  colonics, 
are  persons  chosen  therein  by  iheuiselves ;  and  that  no  taxes  ever 
have  been,  or  can  be  constitutionally  iniposcil  on  them,  but  by 
their  respective  legislatures. 

6.  Thalall  Buppliestotbc  crown, being  IhefreegifUof  the  people, 
it  is  unreasonable  and  iuconsistetit  «ilh  the  principles  nnd  si^irit  of 
the  British  constitution,  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to 
Uis  Majesty,  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

7.  That  triAl  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  invaluable  right  of  every 
British  subject  in  these  colonies. 

8.  That  the  late  act  of  Parlianieut,  enlitled  "  An  act  for  granting 
and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  and  other  duties  in  tlie  Briti.*ih 
colonies  and  pUntations,  in  America,  etc.,"  by  imposing  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several  other  acts, 
by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  adniimlty  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists. 

9.  That  the  duties  imposed  hy  several  late  acts  of  Parliament, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  colonies,  will  be  extremely 
burtbeusouie  and  grievous,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  pay- 
ment of  ihcm  absolutely  impnicticable. 

10.  That  OS  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  colonies  ultimately 
center  in  Great  Britain,  to  psy  for  the  manufacturrs  whi<  li  they  are 
obligc<l  to  take  from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very  largely 
to  all  snpplies  granted  there  to  the  crown. 

11.  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Pari ia- 
ujeul  ou  the  trade  of  these  colonies,  will  render  them  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

13.  Tliat  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  these  colonies 
depend  on  the  full  and  free  enjoyments  of  their  rights  and  libertirs, 
aiul  an  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  mutually  affectionate  and 
advantageous. 

15.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects  in  these  colonies  to 
petition  the  King,  or  either  house  of  I'orliament. 

Lastly.  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  colonies,  to  the 
best  of  sovereigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  themselves,  to 
endeavour  by  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  His  Mojesty,  and  humble 
applications  to  both  houses  of  Parliamint.  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
the  act  for  grantiug  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  of  all  clauses 
of  any  other  acts  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  ibc 
admiralty  is  exteudrd,  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  other  late  acts  for  the 
■uUiction  of  American  commerce. 
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TheCongressof  I774sat  at  Philadelphia  from  September 
5  to  October  14.  It  contained  representatives  from  all  the 
Colonies  but  Georgia.  See  Bancroft,  Vol.  /K.,  p.  65: 
Hildreth.  Vol,  IIL,  p.  43;  Frothingham,/.  j///  Pitkio, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  2Sj  :  Story,  Vo!.  /.,  p.  ijj ;  Curtis,  History  of 
the  Constiiuiion,  Vol.  J.,  p.  22 ;  The  Anurican  GcvemmenU 
Chap.  IV. 

WuBRSAS,  siace  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  British  Parliauient 
claimiag  a  power  oT  right,  to  bind  tlie  people  of  America  by  statutes 
iu  all  cases  whatsoever,  balh,  ia  some  acts,  expressly  imposed  taxes 
ou  them^  and  in  others,  under  various  pretences,  but  iu  fact  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  hath  imposed  rales  and  duties  payable 
iu  these  colonies,  established  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  uncon- 
stitutioual  powers,  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admir- 
alty, uot  only  for  collectinj^  the  said  duties,  hut  for  the  trial  of  caLiaea 
merely  arising  within  the  body  of  a  county. 

And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  other  statutes,  judges,  who  before 
held  only  estates  at  will  iu  their  offices,  have  been  made  dependent  on 
the  crowu  aloue  for  their  salaries,  and  standing  armies  kept  to  tiiue 
of  peace:  And  whereas,  it  has  lately  been  resolved  in  parliameat, 
thai  by  force  of  a  slalute.  made  iu  the  thirty-6flh  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Kighth,  colonists  may  be  transported  toKngland,  and 
tried  there  upon  accusations  for  treasons,  aud  misprisions,  or  conceal- 
ments of  treasons  committed  in  the  colonics,  and  by  a  late  statute, 
such  trials  have  been  directed  iu  cases  therein  mentioned. 

And  whereas,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  three  statutes  were 
made;  one,  entitled  "  An  act  todiscoutiuue,  in  such  aianaer,  nod  for 
such  time  as  are  therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  diM:harging, 
lading  or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  at  the  town,  and 
within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  iu  the  ptovince  of  Masbuchuselts  Bay, 
iu  North  .America  ;  "  another,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better  regulat- 
ing the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  iu  New  Eng- 
land; "  and  another,  entitled  "An  act  for  Ibe  impartial  administra- 
lion  of  justice,  in  the  cases  of  persons  questioned  for  any  act  done  by 
them  iu  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riota 
and  tumults,  in  the  province  of  Masftacliusetts  Bay  in  New  Bug- 
land;"  and  another  statute  was  then  made,  **  for  making  more 
elfeotual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
etc."     All  which  statutes  are  impolitic^  uuju&t,  and  cruel,  as  well  aa 
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uncoustitutional,  and  nio&t  daogcrous  uid  destructive  of  American 
rights. 

And  whereas.  Bssemblics  have  bceu  freqaeatly  dissolved,  coatnuy 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  when  they  attempled  to  deliberate  on 
grievnnccs,  aud  their  dulirul,  humble,  loyal,  auU  reasonable  petitions 
to  the  crown  for  redress,  have  been  repeatedly  treated  with  contempt 
by  Ilis  Majr^ty's  miui^tters  of  state  : 

The  good  people  of  the  several  coloniesof  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts Uay,  Rhode  Island  and  rrovideuce  Plantations,  Connec  '  '*it, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex* 
on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina justly  alarmed  at  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of  parlisuient  and 
aUuiinistratiou,  have  severally  elected,  constituted  and  appointed 
deputies  to  meet,  and  sit  in  General  Congress,  in  tlie  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  order  to  obtain  such  establishment,  as  that  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  may  not  be  subverted.  Whereupon  the  deputies 
so  appointed  being  now  assembled,  in  a  fnll  and  free  representation 
of  these  colonies,  takiag  into  Uieir  most  serious  consideration,  the 
tiest  means  of  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do,  in  the  first  place,  as 
Englishmen,  their  ancestors  in  like  coses  have  usually  done,  fur 
effecting  and  vindicating  their  righta  and  liberties,  DECLARE, 

That  the  inhabitaut^iof  the  Huglish  colonies  in  North  America,  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  Kngtish  constitu- 
tion, and  the  several  charters  or  compacts,  have  the  following 
RIGHTS : 

kesoived,  N.  C.  D.  i.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  power 
whatever,  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  without  their  consent. 

Hesohed^  N.  C.  D.  2.  That  our  ancestors,  who  6rst  settled  these 
colonies,  were  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural-born  subjects,  within  the  realm  of  Huglaud. 

Resolved,  N.  C.  D.  3.  That  by  snch  emigration,  they  by  no 
means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of  those  rights,  but  that 
they  were,  and  their  descendants  now  arc,  entitled  to  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  all  such  of  thcui.  as  their  local  and  other  circnm- 
stances  enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

keu}ived,  N.  D.  C.  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and 
of  all  free  governmeDt.  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their 
legislative  council ;  and  as  the  Kngtish  colonists  are  not  represented, 
and  from  their  local  and  other  circmustancesi,  canuot  properly  in  the 
British  parliament,  they  arc  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of 
legislation  in  tbeir  several  provincial  legislatures,  where  their  right  of 
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representation  can  alone  be  preserved,  in  all  cfl»«ft  of  taxation  onJ 
lernal  polity,  sulijecl  only  to  the  negative  of  lUeir  sovereign,  in 
manner  as  has  been  heretofore  ti«ed  and  accnslotned.  Bui,  fxQmlbc 
ueceasiiy  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  intf  rest  of  both 
couutiies,  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  lb* 
British  parliament  as  arc  bona  fide,  restrained  to  the  re^alatioo  o( 
our  external  comnierce.  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  commerciaJ 
advantaj^ed  of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country*,  and  the  com- 
mercial beutfitsof  its  respective  meml>erB ;  excluding  every  idea  of 
taxation  internal  or  external  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  io 
America,  without  their  consent. 

fit$oized^  N.  C.  D.  S-  That  the  respective  colonics  ar«  entitled  to 
the  common  law  of  Hnghind,  and  more  especially  to  the  ^eat  aiid 
inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicina^. 
according  to  the  course  of  that  law. 

firsoh'cd,  6.  That  they  are  eutitled  to  the  benefit  of  snch  of 
the  Kuglish  fttatntes,  as  existed  at  the  time  of  Ihelr  coloniratiun  :  and 
which  they  have,  by  expertenca,  respectively  found  to  be  applicable 
to  their  several  local  and  otlier  circumstances. 

/^esoht'd,  N.  C.  D.     7.  That  these,  his  Majesty's  colonies,  are  like-j 
wise  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  and  cou< 
firmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  as  secured  by  their  several  codes  of 
pruvinciul  laws, 

Rfiolzrd^  N.  CD.     8.    That    they  have  a  right    peaceable   to 
assemble,  consider  of  their  grievances,  ami  petition  the  kinj;  ;    and  ^ 
that  all  prosecutions,  prohibiting  oroclamatioms  and  commitmeots  H 
for  the  same  arc  illegal.  ^ 

A'tso/ird.  N.  C.  D.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  these 
colouies,  in  time*  of  peace,  without  the  couscnt  of  the  legislature  of 
that  colony,  in  which  such  army  i;*  Ici-pt,  is  against  law, 

Rgsoived,  N.  C.  X).  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good 
government,  aud  rendered  essential  by  the  Gnglibh  constitution, 
that  the  constituent  branches  of  the  legislature  be  indepenrlent  of 
each  other ;  that,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  lej^islalive  power  in 
several  colonics,  by  a  counsel  appointed,  during  pleasure,  by  the 
crowu.  is  nnconstitutional,  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  freedom 
of  American  legisIalioD. 

All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies,  in  behalf  of  them- 
se]\*cs,  and  thctr  constituents,  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  on,  as 
their  indubitable  rights  and  litwrties;  which  cannot  he  legally  taken 
from  litem,  altered  or  ubri<Igrd  by  any  power  whatever,  without  their 
own  consent,  by  their  representatives  in  their  several  provincial  legis- 
latures. 
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In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  find  many  infringements  and  r\o- 

llaUons  of  tlie  foregoing  rigbta,  which  from  au  ardeut  desire,  Uint 

harmony  and  niulual  intercourse  of  affeclion  and  intercrt  may  be 

restored,  we  pass  over  for  the  present,  and.procerd  to  state  «uch  nets 

md  measures  as  have  been  adopted  since  the  lat^  wiir,  wliirh  <lL*Ttiim- 

Lrale  a  system  formed  to  enslave  America. 

A*rso/;r(f,  N.  C.  D.  The  following  acts  of  piirlinmeul  are  inlnnjje- 
ments  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists;  and  that  tltc 
repeat  of  tbcm  is  essenlially  necessary,  tu  order  to  restore  hannouy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonists,  viz.  : 

The  several  acts  of  4  Geo.  III.  ch.  15  and  ch.  34. — 5  Geo  HI.  eh. 
7$.  — 6  Geo.  III.  ch.  52.-7  Geo.  III.  ch.41,  and  ch.  46.  —  8  Geo. 
Itr  ch.  23,  which  imposed  duties  for  the  purfKise  of  raisinj^a  revenue 
in  .\meric:i,  extend  the  [>ower  of  the  admirully  courts  beyond  their 
ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  subject  of  trial  by  jury,  author- 
ize the  jud^fcs'  cerli6cate  to  indemnify  the  prosecutor  from  damages, 
that  he  might  otherwise  lie  liable  to,  requiring  oppressive  security 
from  a  claimant  of  ships  and  goods  seized,  Ixffore  be  shall  be  allowed 
to  defend  his  property,  and  are  subsenrient  of  Aniericin  rights. 

Also  12  Geo.  VI.  ch.  24.  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  better  securing 
his  majesty's  dock-yards,  magaxines,  ships,  ammunition,  and  stores,'* 
which  declares  a  new  offence  in  .\merica,  and  deprives  the  American 
subject  of  a  constitutional  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorizing 
the  trial  of  any  perM^n.  charged  with  the  comniiiiin^  any  offence 
described  iu  the  said  act,  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  indicted  and  tried 
fur  the  same  in  any  shire  or  county  within  the  realm. 

Also  the  three  acts  pas'^cd  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for 
stopping  the  port  and  blocking  the  bartx>urof  Boston,  for  olieriug 
the  charter  and  goverumcnt  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  which  is 
cntitle<l  "  An  act  for  the  better  administration  of  Justice,  etc." 

Also  the  act  passed  at  the  same  session  for  establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  province  of  Quel>ec,  abolishing  the  e<ptitable 
iystcin  of  Htiglikh  laws,  and  erecting  o  tymnny  there,  to  the  great 
danger  (from  so  total  a  dissimilarity  of  religion,  law  and  government) 
of  the  neif^htjoring  Briti<ih  Colonics,  by  the  assistance  of  whose  blood 
and  treasure  the  said  country  w.is  cijnq\iered  from  France. 

Also,  the  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  for  the  better  providing 
suitable  quarters  for  ofBcers  and  soldiers  in  his  majesty's  service,  in 
North  .\mcrica. 

Also,  that  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  several  of  these  colonies, 
Sn  timcof  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legisUtnreof  that  colony, 
in  which  such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

To  these  grievous  acta  and  measures,  Americans  cannot  suhmit, 
bat  in  hopes  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  will,  ou  a  revision 
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of  them,  restore  ns  to  that  state,  in  which  tx>th  countries  fonnd  h«p] 
ness  and  prosperity,  we  have  for  the  present,  only  resolved  to  purs 
the  following  peaceable  measures:  i.  To  enter  into  a  non-import 
tion,  non-consumption,  and  non -exportation  agreement  or  assod 
tion.  3.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  aoc 
memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America :  and  3.  To  prepan 
loyal  address  to  his  Majesty,  agreeable  to  resolutions  already  enter 
into. 


NON-IMrORTATION  AORUI-MENT. 
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VII.    THE  NON  IMPORTATION  AGREEMENT.— 1774. 

The  following  agreement  was  signed  by  50  delegates  tu 
the  Congress  of  1774,  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Colonial  Legislatures.  John  Adams  called  it  the  "mem- 
orable league  of  the  Continent  in  1774.  which  first  expressed 
the  sovereign  will  of  a  free  nation  in  America,**  and  Hild- 
reth  says,  "it  maybe  considered  the  commencement  of  the 
American  Union."  It  immediately  follows  the  Declaration 
of  Rights,  and  the  bibliography  is  the  same  as  for  the  last 
section. 

We,  bis  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  delc^tcs  of  the  several 
Colouies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachuaells  Bny,  Rhode  Islaud,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pcnn9ylvauiB,tlie  three  lower  coun- 
ties of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  deputed  to  represent  them 
in  a  Continental  Congress,  held  iu  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  avowing  our  allegiance  to  his  Majesty, 
our  affection  and  regard  for  our  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  affected  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  most  alarming 
apprehensions  at  those  grievances  «nd  distresses,  with  which  his 
Majesty's  American  subjects  arc  oppressed,  and  having  taken  under 
our  mQS\  serious  deliberntion  the  slate  of  the  whole  Continent,  find, 
that  the  present  unhappy  situation  of  ouraffaini,  is  occasioned  by  a 
ruinous  system  of  Colony  Administration  adopted  by  the  Biitisb 
Ministry  about  the  year  1763,  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving  these 
Colonies,  and,  with  tlicm,  the  British  Empire. 

In  proMcution  of  which  system,  various  Acts  of  Parliameut  have 
been  passed  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  for  depriving  the 
American  subjects,  in  many  instances,  of  the  constitutional  trial  by 
jury,  exposing  their  lives  to  danger,  by  directing  n  new  and  illegal 
trial  beyond  the  seaA,  for  crimes  altegei  to  have  been  committed  in 
America  :  and  iu  prosecutiou  of  the  same  system,  several  late,  cruel, 
and  oppressive  acts  have  been  parsed  respecting  the  town  of  Boston 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  aUo  an  act  for  extending  the  Province 
of  Qnebec,  so  as  to  border  on  the  western  fronlier»of  these  Colonies, 
establishing  an  arbitrary  government  therein,  and  discouraging 
the  settlement  of  British  subject*  in  that  wide  extended  country; 
thus,  by  the  influence  of  civil  principles  and  ancient  prejudices,  to 
dispose  the  inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility  against  the  free  Protes- 
tant Colonies,  wbencrer  a  wicked  Ministry  ahall  chose  to  direct 
them. 
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To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances,  wbich  threaten  destruction 
to  the  Uvea,  liberty,  and  property  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  in  North 
America,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  Non-lnipurtatioii.  Non-Coosump' 
tion,  and  Non-Exporlaiion  Aj^reemeut,  faithfully  adhered  to,  will 
prove  tbe  most  speedy,  efTectual,  and  peaceable  measure  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  do,  for  ourselves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Colonies, 
whom  wc  represent,  firmly  agree  and  associate,  under  the  sacred  Lies 
of  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  our  country,  as  follows : 

/'Irst  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  we 
will  not  import  into  British  America,  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
any  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandise  whatsoever,  or  from  any  other 
place,  any  such  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandise,  as  shall  have  htcn 
exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  nor  will  we,  after  Uiat  dsy, 
import  any  East  India  tea  from  any  part  of  the  world;  nor  any 
Molasses,  Syiups,  I'aneles,  CofTec  or  Pimento,  from  the  British  Plan- 
tations or  from  Dominica;  nor  wines  from  Madeira^  or  the  Western 
Islands  ;  nor  foreign  Indigo. 

StamJ.  We  will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  imported, 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next ;  after  which  time  we  will  wholly 
discontinue  the  Slave  Trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  our- 
selves, nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  commodities  nr 
manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it. 

Third.    As  a  Non-Consumption  Aj^reement,  strictly  adhered  to, 
will  be  an  eiTectual  security  for  the  observance  of  the  Non  ImportA- 
tion,  we,  as  above,  solemnly  a^ree  and  associate,  that  from  this  d«y 
we  will  not  purchase  or  use  any  lea  imported  on  account  of  the  East 
India  Company,  or  any  on  which  a  duty  hath  been  or  shall  be  paid  ; 
and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March  next,  we  will  not  purv^hase 
or  nse  any  East  India  tea  whatever ;  nur  will  we,  nor  shall  any  per 
son  for  or  under  us,  purchase  or  use  any  of  those  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises,  we  have  agreed  not  to  import,  which  we  shall  know, 
or  have  cause  to  suspect,  were  imported  after  tbe  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, except  such  as  come  under  the  rules  and  regulationsof  the  tenth 
article  hereafter  mentioned. 

Fourth.  The  earnest  desire  we  have,  not  to  hijnrc  our  (ellow-auli. 
jectsiu  Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  West  Indies,  induces  us  to  sus- 
pend a  Non-Hxportation.  nntil  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1775 ;  «t 
which  time,  if  the  said  arts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  firitish  Parliament 
hereinafter  mentioned,  are  nut  rejHraled,  wc  will  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, export  any  merchandise  or  commodity  whatsoever  to  Grrat 
Bfitain,  Ireland  or  the  West  Indies,  except  rice  to  Europe. 

Fifth.  Such  asare  mcrcbantsand  use  the  Britiah  and  Irish 
will  give  orders,  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  factors,  sKcuta  and 
apondrnls.  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  to  ship  any  goods  to 
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Ihein,  OH  any  prclencc  whatsoever,  8.h  tlicy  cannot  be  received  in 
America  ;  and  if  any  merchant.  reKitliug  in  Great  IlriUin  ur  Iielaudf 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  »bip  any  goo«!s,  wares,  or  uierchan<U»cs 
for  America,  in  order  to  break  the  said  Non-Importation  Agreement, 
or  in  any  manner  contravene  the  aame.  on  audi  unwoithy  conduct 
lieing  well  attested,  it  ought  to  be  made  publiclt  ;  and,  on  the  snmc 
l}eing  su  done,  we  will  not  from  thenceforth  have  any  commercial 
connexion  with  any  such  merchanL 

Si.rth.  That  such  as  arc  owners  of  vessels  will  give  positive  onlers 
to  their  captains,  or  masters,  not  to  receive  on  board  their  vessel  any 
goods  prohibited  by  the  said  Kon-Iniportation  Agrceuient,  on  paiu  of 
immediate  dismis&ion  from  their  serA*ice. 

SitYft/A.  We  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep,  and  to  iucrease  their  uuml>er  to  the  greatest  extent;  and  to 
that  cud,  we  will  kill  them  as  spiiringlyas  may  be,  especially  tlio&eof 
the  most  profitable  kind  ;  uor  will  we  export  any  to  the  West  Indies 
or  elsewhere  ;  and  those  of  us  who  arc  or  may  become  over-stocked 
with,  or  can  conveniently  spare  any  sheep,  will  dispose  of  tlicm  to 
our  neighbors,  especially  to  the  poorer  sort,  upon  moderate  terms. 

Eighih.  That  we  will,  in  oar  several  stations,  encourage  frugality, 
econoui}*,  and  industry  ;  and  promote  agriculture,  arts,  and  the  maun- 
faclures  of  this  Country,  especially  that  of  wool ;  and  will  discoun- 
tenance and  discourage,  every  species  of  extravagance  and  dissipation, 
especially  all  horse-racing,  and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  cock-fighting, 
exhibitions  of  plays,  Bhe\^^,  and  other  expensive  di\-ersiona  and  entcr- 
lafnuieuts  ;  and  on  the  death  of  any  relation  or  friend,  none  of  us,  or 
any  of  our  families  will  go  into  any  further  mourning  dress,  than  a 
black  crape  or  ribbon  on  the  ami  or  bat  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black 
ribbon  and  neckUce  for  ladies,  and  we  will  discountenance  the  giv- 
ing of  g1u\x$  and  scarfs  at  funerals. 

Ninth.  Thai  such  as  ore  venders  of  goods  or  merchandises,  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  goods  that  may  be  occasioned  by 
this  association,  but  will  sell  the  some  at  the  rates  we  have  been 
respectively  accustomed  to  do.  for  twelve  months  last  past.  And  if  any 
vender  of  gootls  or  niercliaudises  aliitll  sell  any  snch  goods  on  higher 
lemis,  ur  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  device  whatsoever  violale  or 
depart  from  thi»  Agreement,  no  person  ought,  nor  will  any  of  us  deal 
with  any  such  person,  or  his  or  her  factor  or  agent,  at  any  time  there- 
after for  any  commotlity  wholever. 

Tenth.  In  case  any  merchant,  trader,  or  other  person,  shall  im- 
port any  Goods  or  Merchandise,  after  the  first  day  of  December,  and 
l>efore  the  6rst  day  of  Pebniary  next,  the  same  ought  forthwith,  at 
the  election  of  the  owner,  to  be  either  rcshipped  or  delivered  np  to 
the  Committee  of  the  County  or  Town  wherein  they  shall  be  imported. 
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lo  l)e  stored  at  the  wisU  of  the  imporler,  uulil  the  Noa- Importation 
Agreement  shall  cease,  or  be  sold  under  Ihe  direction  of  the  Com- 
millec  aforesaid ;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  the  owner  or  owisers 
of  such  goods  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  sales  the  first  cost  and 
charges;  the  profit,  if  any,  lo  be  applied  towards  relie\nng  and  cm- 
doying  such  poor  iuhabilauts  of  the  Town  of  Boston  as  are  immediate 
mffcrersbythe  Boston  Port  Bill ;  and  a  particular  accouut  of  all  goods 
so  returned,  stored,  or  sold,  to  be  inserted  in  the  publick  papers,  ami 
if  any  goods  or  merchandises  shall  be  imported  aflcr  the  said  first  dmy 
of  I^cbruary,  the  same  ought  forthwith  to  be  sent  back  again,  without 
breaking  any  of  the  packages  thereof. 

EUvetsih.  That  a  Committee  be  chosen  in  every  County,  City, 
and  Town,  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  whose  business  it  shall  be  attentively  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  touching  this  Association;  and  when  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  any  such  CommH- 
Ice,  that  any  person  within  tlie  limits  of  their  appointment  has 
violated  this  Association,  that  such  a  majority  do  forthwith  cause  the 
truth  of  the  case  to  be  published  in  the  Gazette,  to  the  end  that  alt 
such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  publick  ly  known 
and  universally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of  American  liberty;  and 
Ihcnccfortli  werespeclively  will  break  offall  dealings  with  him  or  her. 

Twelfth.  That  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  the  respec- 
tive Colonies,  do  frequently  inspect  the  entries  of  their  Custom 
Houses,  and  inform  each  other,  from  time  lo  lime,  of  Ihe  true  state 
thereof,  and  of  every  other  material  circumstance  that  may  occur 
relative  to  this  association. 

Thirteenth,  That  all  manufactures  of  this  country  be  sold  at 
reasonable  prices,  bo  that  no  undue  advantage  be  taken  of  a  future 
scarcity  of  goods. 

Fourteenth.  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve  that  we  will 
have  no  Trade,  Commerce,  Dealings,  or  Intercourse  whatsoever  with 
any  Colony  or  Province  in  North  America,  which  ^hall  not  accede  to, 
or  which  shall  hereafter  violate  this  Association,  but  will  hold  them 
as  unworthy  of  the  right  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liherties 
of  this  country. 

And  we  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  and  our  constitucuts  under 
the  tics  aforesaid,  lo  adhere  lo  this  Association  until  such  parts  of 
the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  since  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
as  impose  or  continue  duties  on  Tea,  Wine,  Molasses,  Syrups,  Paneles, 
Coffee,  Sugar,  Pimento,  Indigo,  Foreign  Paper,  GIhss,  and  Painters' 
Colors,  imported  into  America,  and  exleud  the  powers  of  the  Admir* 
nlty  Courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  sub- 
jccta  of  Trial  by  Jury,  aulhorize  the  judge's  certificate  to  indemnify 
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tbc  pro<i«cutor  Troni  dacnages  tbat  he  might  otherwise  be  liftbte  to 
from  R  trial  by  his  peers,  require  oppressive  security  from  a  claliuaut 
of  »hipft  or  goods  seized,  before  be  shall  1>c  allowed  to  defend  his  prop- 
erty, arc  repealed. — And  until  tbat  pnrl  of  the  act  of  the  I2lb  George 
III,,  ch.  24,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  belter  securing  his  majesty's 
Dock-Yards,  Magazines,  Ships,  AmniunitioD,  and  Stores,"  by  which 
any  person  charged  with  committing  any  of  the  offences  therein  de- 
scribed, iu  America,  may  be  tried  in  ouy  Shire  or  County  within  the 
realm,  is  rcpeale<1 — and  until  the  four  Acts  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  vie:  tbat  for  stopping  the  Port  and  blocking  up  the 
Horborof  Boston— that  for  altering  the  Charter  of  government  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay — and  that  which  is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  better 
Administration  of  Justice,**  etc. — and  that  for  extending  the  limits  of 
QuclTec,  etc.,  are  repealed.  And  we  recommend  it  to  the  Provincial 
Conventions,  and  to  the  Committee*  in  the  respective  Colonies,  to 
establish  such  farther  regulations  as  they  may  tliink  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  this  Association. 

The  foregoinf;  Association  being  determined  upon  by  the  Congreu, 
was  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  the  aeveral  members  thereof;  and 
thereupon,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  respective  names  accordingly. 

In  Congress,  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1774. 

PEYTON  RANDOLPH,  President. 
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VIII.    THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDBNCB.— 1776 

On  May  5,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  declared  that 
the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  Crown  of 
England  should  be  totally  suppressed.     On  June  7  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  and  Johu  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,   seconded    resolutions  declaring    that    the 
United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states ;  that  they  were  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  Great  Britain  was  totally  absolved  ; 
that  it  was  exi>edient  forthwith  to  take  effectual  measures 
for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  that  a  plan  of  confedera- 
tion should  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Colonies  for 
their  consideration   and    approbation.     These    resolutions 
were    discussed    June  8    and    to,   when    the  weI!-kno%vn 
Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration  in 
compliance  with  the  first  resolution,  and  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  was  postponed  to  July  i.     The  reso- 
lution was  adopted  July  2,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same 
month,  the   Declaration  tliat  the  Committee  had  reported 
was  agreed  upon.     It  was  not  engrossed  and  signed  by  the 
members  until  August  2.  following.     See  Bancroft,  I'o/,  /f'., 
C/tn/>.  xS;  Hildreth,  Vol.  If!.,  p.  rsy:  Frolhingham, /v.  ^jp/ 
Story,  Vol.  /.,  p.  ijtj:  The  Amcruan  Government^  Chap.  IV, 

THR  DKCI.ARATIOM  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
In  Co.nohess  Jutv  4,  1776, 

The  C/naHitH0Ui  Oidiration  0/ the  Thirteen  United  States  o/Ameriec. 

When  \\\  the  course  of  tiumnn  events,  it  becomes  necessary  f-*r 
uue  people  to  ilissotve  the  political  liamlawhicti  have  cotincclcd  them 
with  anodicr,  nnd  to  ussnuic  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
hC|uirute  antl  equal  stHlion  to  which  the  I/Awa  of  Nnliire  ami!  of  Na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  n  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  lb« 
sepamtion. 

We  hold  Ihetw  tniths  to  be  self*evident,  that  alt  mm  are  created 
efjual,  that  they  are  eudowcd  by  tlieir  Creator  with  certain  unaHeo- 
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able  Rights,  Oiat  among  these  arc  Lifr,  LUx^rly  nuil  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness.  That  to  accure  these  rights.  Govcrnmeuls  arc  iostitutcd 
among  Men,  dertviug  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
enied.  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends  it  is  the  Right  of  the  people  to  altAr  or  to  abolish 
it,  Aud  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  fuund^itioii  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  iu  such  form,  as  tu  them  shall 
secni  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, will  dictate  that  Governments  loag  established  should  imt  be 
changed  for  light  and  transcient  causes  ;  and  acconlingly  all  exi)eri- 
ence  hath  sho^im.  that  mankind  are  more  dispoM^d  to  suffer,  \ihile 
evils  are  suffcrable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  nre  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  iuvuriably  the  snuic  Object,  evinces  a  design  to 
reduce  them  nmler  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  aud  to  provide  new  Guards  for 
their  future  security.  — Su^rh  has  been  the  patient  suffernuce  of  these 
Colonics;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  conslrams  them  to 
altar  Uicir  foHner  Systems  of  Government.  The  history  of  the  pres- 
ent King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  iujuries  nud  usur- 
pations, all  having  in  direct  object  the  cstablmbmenl  of  an  alisolute 
Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  ^irovc  this,  let  I'acts  l>c  submitted  to 
■  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Ass<nl  to  Laws,  the  mo^  wholesome  ami 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  X«aws  of  iuimediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  f>pcration  till  his 
Assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  wouhl  relin<|uish  the  right  of 
Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  iuesiiniMble  to  them  and 
foniiidablc  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  culled  together  legislative  bodies  nt  places  uuusual.  un- 
comfortable, and  distant  from  the  de(iositor>-  of  tlieir  I^iblic  Kecortls. 
for  the  aole  purpose  of  fatiguing  tliem  into  compliance  with  his 
measures. 

He  ha!idissolvtr<1  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing 
with  munly  firnmess  hint  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  lime,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the  Legiftlative  Powers,  incapable  of 
Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise ; 
the  Stale  rcsuaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dsngen  of 
invasion  from  without,  oad  coavnlsions  within. 
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Uc  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  Statess 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and 
ing  the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lauds. 

He  has  olrstructed  the  Admiiiislration  of  Jostice,  by  reiusing  h 
Assent  to  L:iws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

ICe  has  made  Judges  depe*jdent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tennrc 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  Officers  to  harrass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  sobstance 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies  with- 
out the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and   su 
rior  to  the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  comhiued  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  for- 
eign to  our  constitution,  aud  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving 
his  assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

For  Protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
SUtes  : 

For  catting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  bcneBts  of  Trial  by  Jury  : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offensei: 

For  atjolishing  the  free  System  of  English  I^ws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  au  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarg- 
ing its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in- 
Btnimcnt  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws, 
aad  altering  fuodamenlally  the  Forms  of  our  Governments  : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

lie  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  na  out  of  bis 
Protection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  Seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  merccDarics 
to  complete  the  work.t  of  death,  dcsolalinn,  and  tyranny,  already  be- 
gun with  circumstances  of  Cruelty,  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civiltxcd 
nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high 
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.llBas  to  bear  Aruis  agaiast  their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friendii  aud  Brethren,  or  to  full  themselves  by  their  Haads. 

He  haa  excited  domestic  insurreclious  amongftt  us,  aud  bus  eu- 
deavored  to  bring  on  the  iuhabituiits  of  our  frontiers,  the  mercilcNS 
Indian  Savages,  who<ie  known  rule  of  warfare  la  an  undistiuguishcd 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  und  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Re- 
dress in  the  tiiost  humble  terms  :  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  Ijcrn 
answered  only  by  repealed  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  deQne  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  1)e  the 
ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  ewigraliou  and  settlenietit 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which,  would  inevitably  interrupt  onr  con- 
nections and  correspondence.  They  too  have  t>een  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  justice  aud  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  which  denonucesour  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  iu  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  reprcseutatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Ceneral  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by 
Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be 
Free  and  Independent  States ;  that  they  arc  Absolved  from  all  Alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crowu.  and  that  aU  political  connection  between 
ihem  and  the  Slate  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis> 
solved ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish 
Commerce,  and  to  do  all  otb^r  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent 
States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  Ihe  Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred 
Honor. 

[Signed  by  Johti  Hancock  and  fifty-seven  others,  repre- 
senting all  the  States.] 
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IX.     ARTICLES  OI'  CONFEDERATION.— 1777. 

An  outline  historical  sketch  of  these  articles  is  givi 
Chapters  K  and  F/,  of  this  work.  See  bibliographies  pre- 
fixed  to  those  chapters.  The  articles  were  agreed  upon  by 
Congress  November  15,  1777,  and  were  ratified  by  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  July  9,  1778;  by 
North  Carolina,  July  21,  1778;  by  Georgia,  July  24,  1778; 
by  New  Jersey.  November  26,  1778;  by  Delaware,  February 
22,  1779;  by  Nfaryiand,  March  i,  1781.  The  ratifications 
were  given  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  States  in  Con- 
gress, under  instructions  given  them  by  the  State  Le^sla- 
tures. 

To  aii  to  whom  tfu's^  prvsenti  shall  offHe,  we  the  uudersigyted  DtU- 
gates  of  the  States  aj]]  red  to  our  nanus,  wnd  greeting, 

WliiiRHAS  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled  did  on  the  fifteeiilb  day  of  November  in  lUe  Year  oi 
our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seveu  Huudred  and  Seventy-seven,  and  in 
the  Second  Year  of  the  Independence  of  AmericB  agree  lo  certain 
articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Ray,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
riantalions,  Couueclicul,  New  York,  New  Jtniey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Marvland,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  in  the  Words  followioK.  viz.: 

"  Attidei  of  ConfetUraiioH  and  perpetual  I'nion  between  the  Slates 
oj  New  flampstiire,  Massaehusetts  /tav.  f\h&de  fitand  and  /VwV- 
dence  Ptantations,  Connecticut,  New  )'ork^  Xetr  Jersev,  fienffsyl- 
x'attia,  Defiiware,  Maryland^  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Souilk 
Carolina  and  Georgia, ^* 

Article  /'.—The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  Ijc,  "The  United 
OAtes  of  America.'* 

Article  II. — Each  State  retains  its  sovertapily,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendeui'c.  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  is  not  by 
tbi*  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Stales,  in  Con 
grcss  assembled. 

Article  ///.—The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the 
secnrity  of  Ihrir  litM:rliea,  and  their  mutual  nud  general  welfare, 
binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other,  against  all  force  oflEiercd  to, 
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H    or  atucka  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion, 
aovereiguty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

■  AriicU  /y. — The  botlcr  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  frtcnd- 

ahip  aud  intercour^  anioag  the  people  of  the  ditTereul  Statta  in  this 
Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States  paupers,  vu^ji- 
bonds  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shtt)!  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  an<l  inimuuiliesof  free  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and 
the  people  of  each  State  shall  btive  free  ingress  and  regrens  to  and 
from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privihges  ol 
trade  and  commerce^  Kubject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  re- 
stnctions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such 
reMtrtclinns  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
property  imported   into  any  Statr.  to  nny  other  Stale  of  which  the 

»uwner  is  an  iuhabitant;  provideil  also  that  no  imposition,  duties  or 
restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State,  on  the  property  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 

>high  uiisdeniesnor  in  any  Stale,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
in  any  uf  the  Unitefl  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  Governor 
or  Executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  be  fled,  Im*  delivered  up 
and  removed  to  the  Slftte  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Tnll  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States  to  the 
records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  tbc  conrts  and  magistrates 
of  every  other  State. 

kAttUle  V. — For  the  wore  convenient  management  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appoiuled 
in  such  manner  as  the  T^egislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet 
in  Congress  on  tbc  first  Momlay  in  November,  in  ever}'  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  lo  each  State,  to  recall  its  delegslcs,  or  any  of  them. 

»at  any  time  within  the  3*ear,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor 
by  more  than  seven  members ;  and  uo  person  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  delegate  for  more  tbnn  tbrcr  years  in  any  term  of  six  years  ; 
nor  abidl  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any 
office  under  tbe  United  Slates,  for  which  be.  or  another  for  his  bene- 
5t  receives  any  salary,  fees  or  ctuolmnrnt  of  any  kind. 

Bach  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the 
States,  and  while  they  not  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  tbe  United  States,  in  Congress  ossem- 

Ibled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 
Freedom  ot  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  court,  or  pUce  out  of  Congress,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Cougresa  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  aud 
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tlie  time  of,  their  going  to  and  from,  audi 


imprisonments,  dui 

atlendaace  on  Congress,  except  for  treason^  felony,  or  breach  of  the 

peace. 

ArfUU  r/.— No  State  without  the  consent  of  Ihc  United  StAte^b^ 
Congress  Bs$emble<l,  shall  send  auy  embassy  to,  or  receive  aoy  em 
bassy  froiu,  or  enter  into  any  confcrcucci  agreement,' alliaDcc 
treaty  with  any  king,  prince  or  State ;  nor  shall  any  persou  holdin 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  nnder  the  United  Stales,  or  any  of  th 
accept  ofauy  present^  emolument,  office  or  title  ofauy  kind  whaterer 
from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  State  ;  nor  shall  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  or*auy  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  noliility 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  coiifedcrats 
or  alliau*;c  whatever   between   them,  viilhout   the   ronsent    of  tl 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  pu 
poses  for  which  the  name  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  sha 
continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  dtilies,  which  may  interfere  willi 
any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  hy  the  United  Slates  in  Con 
gress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince  or  State,  in  pursu-nnce  of  aoy 
treaties  already  proposc<l  by  Congress,  to  the  courts  of  Prance  and 
Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  Slate, 
except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  State,  or  its 
trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State^  in  time 
of  peace,  except  such  number  only,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  asscmbk-d,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison 
the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such  State ;  but  every  State 
shall  always  keep  np  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  milita,  sufB- 
ciently  armed  aud  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have 
ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  aud  tents, 
and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammuaition  aud  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  he  actually 
invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolu- 
tion bring  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  Stale, 
and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till  the 
United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled  can  be  consulted;  nor  shall  any 
State  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war.  nor  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declKratioa  of  war  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  king- 
dom or  State  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so 
declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  ahnl!  be  established  l>y  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nuless  such  State  be  infested 
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by  pirates,  in  whicli  case  veascls  of  wnr  tuny  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  aud  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  contiuuc,  or  until  the 
liniled  States  iu  Congress  assembled  shall  determine  otherwise. 

AtiicU  f'//.— When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  Stale  for  the 
common  defence,  all  oHicersofor  under  the  rank  of  rolonel,  thall 
be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State  respectively  by  whom 
such  forces  shall  be  raised,  nr  in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  di- 
rect, and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first 
mailc  the  appointment. 

AriicU  /'//A— All  charges  of  war,  aud  all  other  expenses  that 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  generHl  welfare,  and 
allowed  by  the  I'nited  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  he  defrayed 
out  of  a  cuninion  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  nil  land  within  each  State,  granted 
to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  fuch  land  atid  the  buildings  and 
improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as 
the  Uniteil  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  1)6  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

Artit'U'  /A'.— The  Unite<l  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determiniug  on  peace  and 
war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioueil  iu  the  sixth  article — of  sending 
aud  receiving  ambassadors —entering  iulo  treaties  and  alliances,  pro- 
vided that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  tbe  Legis- 
lative power  of  the  respective  Stales  shall  be  restrained  from  impos- 
ing such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are 
subjectc«l  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
■ny  species  of  goods  or  coramotlities  whatsoever — of  establishing 
rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  Uud  or  water  shall 
be  legal,  aud  in  what  manner  prizes  lalten  by  laud  or  naval  forces 
in  tbe  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated — 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace — ap- 
pointing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  aud  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  aud  determining 
finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures,  provideil  that  no  member  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  couits. 

The  United  States  in  Cougn-ss  assemb'td  sbnll  also  be  the  last 
resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  aud  diflerenccs  uow  subsisting  or 
ihal  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  cooceming 
boundary,  jiiris<liction  or  any  other  cause  whatever;  which  author- 
it  jr  shall  always  be  exercised  In  the  manner  following:  Wheaeva* 
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the  legislative  or  excculi\*e  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  «oy  Stale 
in  coatroversy  with  another  shall  present  a  prtiiion  to  Coogrcts, 
Ktating  the  matter  in  question  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  outioc 
thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  leigislaiire  or  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  as«gned 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall 
then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges 
to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  qncv 
tion:  but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three  person* 
cut  of  each  of  the  United  Slates,  and  from  the  list  of  such  pen»ous 
each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one.  the  petitioners  beginning, 
until  the  numt)er  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen  ;  and  from  tb at  num- 
ber not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names  as  ConKrcrs&  &haU 
direct,  shall  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and 
the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any  6ve  of  them, 
shall  be  commissioners  orjndges.  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the 
controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear 
the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination  :  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons, 
which  Congress  shall  judge  suiHcient,  or  being  prcscut  shall  refuse 
to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out 
of  each  Stale,  atd  the  Secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf 
of  such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence 
of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall 
be  6nal  and  conclusive  ;  and  if  any  of  tlic  parties  shall  refuse  to  Aut>- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  Oieir  claim 
or  cause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence. 
or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  the 
judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  lacing  in  either  CAse 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  amoug  the  acts  of  Congress  for 
the  security  of  the  parties  concerned  :  provided  that  every  commis- 
sioner, before  he  sits  iu  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath  to  be  admin- 
istered by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of 
the  Slate  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  r|ue«tion,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, without  fa\-or,  affection  or  hope  of  reward":  provided  also 
that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  Stales. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdiction  ■« 
they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  soch  gnmta 
are  adjusletl,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  lielng  at  tlie  same  time 
claimeil  to  have  originated  antecedeots  to  stich  settlement  of  jaria* 
diction,  shall  on  the  petition  of  either  party  lo  the  Congress  of  the 
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TTnited  States,  be  finally  dctemnDed  as  ucar  a«  may  be  iu  the  sauie 
mftnnrr  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  between  di0ercnt  Stattrs. 

The  Uniletl  States  in  Congress  assembled  sbaU  also  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of 
coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective 
States,— Axing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughont  the 
United  States— regulating  the  trailc  and  managing  all  ufEairs  with 
the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the 
legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or 
violated^-establishiug  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to 
anothirr,  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exactiug  such  postage 
on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  ns  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  said  office — appointing  all  officers  of  the  land 
forces,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental  offi- 
cers— appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commission- 
ing all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — making 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulatiou  of  the  said  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to 
appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denom- 
inated "a  Committee  of  the  States,'*  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate 
from  each  Slate ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committers  and  civil  offi- 
cers 19  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the 
United  States  under  their  direction — to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  prcakle,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office 
of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  aame  for  defraying 
the  public  expense*— to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective 
States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted — to 
build  and  equip  a  navy — to  agree  upon  tlic  number  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  Slate  for  its  quota,  iti  proportion 
to  the  numt^er  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State ;  which  requisition 
fthall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall 
appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men  and  cloath,  arm  and 
equip  them  in  a  soldier  like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped 
shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  sgreed  on 
by  the  United  States  iu  Congress  assembled  ;  but  if  the  United  Statea 
in  Congress  as!«  em  bled  fthall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances  judge 
proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  qnota,  and  that  any  other  State    ahonld  raise  a 
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greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereoT,  such  extra  number 
shall  f>e  raised,  officered,  cloalbed.  armed,  aud  equipped  in  the  same 
mauner  a«  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  legislattire  of  sach 
State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  caiiuot  be  safely  spared  out 
of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  cloalh,  arm  and 
equip  OS  many  of  stich  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.  And  the  oflicers  aud  men  so  cloathed,  armed  atid  equipped), 
shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  \\  ithin  the  time  agreed  ou  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  a^seuibled. 

The  United  States  in  Con^jress  assembletl  shall  never  ctigaj:^  in  a 
war,  nor  ^ant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor 
enter  iuto  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  nor  a^ertatii  the  sums  and  expenses  tiecessary  for 
the  defense  aud  welfare  of  the  Unittd  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor 
emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  ITniie*!  Stales,  nor 
appropriate  money,  uor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war,  to 
l>e  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be 
raised,  nor  appoint  a  commauder-iu-chief  of  thearmy  or  navy,  unless 
nine  states  assent  to  the  same  ;  nor  shall  a  qucstiou  on  any  other 
point,  except  for  adjourning  from  ilay  to  day  be  determined.  un]ca« 
by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  ha\'e  power  to  adjourn 
to  any  time  wjlhin  Uie  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United 
States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their 
proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties. 
alliances  or  mililarj' operations,  as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy ; 
aud  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  Slate  on  any  question 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  dclc^la  ; 
and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of  Ihcm,  at  his  or  their  request 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  Journal,  except  snch 
parts  as  arc  above  excepleil,  to  lay  before  the  Uegislaturea  of  the 
aeveral  States. 

Article  X. — The  committee  of  the  Slates,  or  any  nine  of  them, 
shall  be  authori/cd  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by 
tlie  consent  of  nine  St.ites,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to 
vest  them  with;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said 
committee  for  the  exercise  of  which  by  the  articles  of  confeder-ilion, 
the  voice  of  nine  States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
assembled  is  requisite. 

ArlicU  X/. — Canada  acceding  lo  this  contederatiou,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  adniittrd  iuto,  and  ru- 
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titler!  to  all  the  A<1vantage9  of  tbis  I'nion  ;  but  no  other  colony  sbnil 
Ifc  admitted  Into  the  aame,  unless  such  admissioa  t>c  agrccil  to  by 
nine  States. 

Ariicte  X!t. — All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  borrowed  and 
debts  cuulracted  by,  ur  under  the  authority  of  CotiKrestt,  before  the 
Assembling  of  the  liniled  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confed- 
eration, bhall  be  deemed  and  conMdcrcd  as  a  ch;irge  ngninst  the 
United  States,  for  pA}  meut  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  (Suited 
States,  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

AftUle  XI/l. — Rvcry  State  ahall  abide  by  the  determinations  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assemblcfl,  on  all  questions  which  by 
this  confederation  are  submitlcd  to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this 
confedemtion  shall  l>e  inviolably  obser\*ed  by  every  State,  and  the 
Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  here- 
after be  made  in  any  of  them  ;  unless  such  alterrttion  be  agreed  to  in 
A  Congress  of  the  United  States,  aud  be  uflcrwards  confirmed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  every  State. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  wc  respectively  represent  in 
Congress,  to  approve  of.  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles 
of  confederation  and  perpetual  uuiou.  Know  ye  that  we,  the  uudcr 
signed  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authorit}*  to  us  given  for 
thftt  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  1>ehalf  of  our 
respective  constituents,  fully  aud  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each 
and  every  of  the  s^id  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  nnion. 
and  all  and  singular  the  matters  aud  things  therein  contained:  aud 
we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective 
constituents,  that  they  sball  abide  by  the  deterniiniilious  of  the 
United  States  in  Congreaa  assembled,  on  all  questions,  which  by  the 
said  confederation  arc  luhmitted  to  them.  And  that  the  articles 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  respectively  rep- 
resent, and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual. 
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X.     CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA, 

For  the  hislory  of  the  framiug  aud  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  with  bibliographies,  see  Chapters  VII.-X.  in- 
clusive, of  this  work.  The  figures  marking  the  clauses  of 
the  several  sections  are  not  found  in  the  original. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— 1787. 

We  thk  rBOPl,K  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquillity,  provide 
for  iJie  common  defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  aud  secure 
the  Blessings  of  LHjcrty  to  ourselves  aud  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  CONStiTUTtoN*  for  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 
S^ciion  /. 

I.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Section  /I. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  aud 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
mectors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature 

2.  No  Person  shall  he  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  Slates,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  that  Slate  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
Uic  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  l>e  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  Number  of  Free  i>ersons,  including  those  bound  to 
Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  threc- 
fiflhft  of  alt  other  Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  Years  after  the  6rst  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  Ten  Years,  in 
such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct  The  Number  of  Rcpre- 
scntutivcs  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  Thirty  Thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  Lea*3t  one  Representative:  and  until  such  cnu 
meratiou shall  be  made,  the  State  of  Newbampshire  shall  be  entitled 
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to  cbuse  three  :  MassAchusetts  ci>;ltt,  Rbode  Iftland  Ntid  Providence 
PUntalious  one,  Cnnneclicut  five,  New  York,  six,  New  Jeraey  four, 
Feudsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North 
Carolina  five,  South  CArolitm  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  Wlien  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State, 
the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  iaiue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill 
auch  Vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
Other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 


I.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  compoaed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
Years  ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote, 
^b  a.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of 
the  first  Election,  they  shall  Ik  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  Classes.  The  scats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  Ihr  second  Year,  of  the  accond  Class  at 
che  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  ouc*lhird  maybe  cho»cn  every 
second  Year;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by  Resignalion ,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  Recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

3.  No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

14.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  sLall  be  President 
of  theScnote.  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  t>e  equally  divided. 
5.  The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  Presi- 
dent protempore.  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice-Presiilcnt,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeach- 
meets.  Milieu  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or 
Affirmation.  When  the  I^resident  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  is  tried,  the 
Chief  Justice  »ha11  preside :  and  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  witli- 
out  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Meml>ers  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther 
than  to  removal  from  Office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  nndrr  the  United  States  :  bnt  the 
Party  couvicted  shall  nevcrtlielcas  be  liable  and  snlrjcct  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial,  Judgment  and  Punisbmcnt,  according  to  Law. 
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Section  IV, 

1.  The  Times,  Places  and  raanncrof  hoMing  Elections  for  Sent- 
tors  and  Representatives,  shall  Iw  prrscribcd  in  each  State  by  tfar 
LeKislatnre  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  X«a«-  make 
or  otter  such  RegulaCioas,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chfisui|;  Sena 
tors. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  atwJ 
such  Meeting  shall  be  ou  the  first  Mouday  in  December,  unless  tbey 
ahall  by  I^aw  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Sedian  V. 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  tbe  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and 
Qualifications  of  its  own  Members  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  con 
stitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business ;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  aad  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of 
Absent  Members,  iu  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each 
Honse  may  provide, 

2.  Each  Iloust-  mny  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceeding*. 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concur- 
rence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

3.  Bach  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  exceptiug  such  Parts  as  may  in  their 
Judgment  require  Secrecy  ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Meralters 
of  either  House  ou  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  onc-iiftb  of 
thoae  present,  be  entered  ou  the  Journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  m-itbout 
the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
auy  other  Place  than  that  iu  which  the  two  Houses  sh&U  be  sitting. 

SfciioH  VI. 

1.  The  Senatorsand  Represcntativessball  receive  a  Compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  asccrtaiued  by  I^w,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Trea- 
son, Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  dur- 
ing their  Attendance  at  tiie  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  aud-in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  speech  or  Debate 
in  either  House,  they  shall  uot  be  questioned  in  auy  other  Place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Reprcsealativcs-hall,  during  the  Time  for  whirb 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civic  0£Qcc  unrler  the  Authuiity 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  ha^n.'  I;een  created,  or  the  Emolu- 
ments whereof  aUall  have  bccu  iucrvascd during  such  time;  aud  no 
Person  holding  any  oflice  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Membrt 
of  cither  House  during  his  Continuance  iu  Office 
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T.  All  billii  for  raisiug  Rcvcuuc  shall  originate  in  Lhe  House  of 
RcpmcuUtivvs ;  bat  the  Scnalr  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
tucuts  OS  on  other  bills. 

3.  Hvcry  Bill  which  ithatl  have  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  khall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to 
the  Prtsidenlof  the  rniteil  Stutcs  ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  il, 
but  if  nut  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objeclioufi  to  that  House  in 
which  it  ^hall  have  originated,  whoshall  enter  the  Objections  at  large 
on  their  Jouroal,  and  proceed  to  recousider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsid- 
eration two-thirds  of  that  Uouse  shall  agree  to  pass  theBill.itshallbe 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  il 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  n  l^w.  Rut  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of 
ith  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names 
of  the  Persons  vo'.ing  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Jourual  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  withm  ten  1>ayi  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  A<]jourumcot  pre- 
vent its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

3.  Uvery  Order,  Re9t>lutiou.  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (ex- 
cept on  a  question  of  Ailjoummeut )  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  l.>efore  the  Same  shall  take  Effect, 
shall  l»c  approved  by  him,  or  being  dtBappro\'cd  by  bim,  shall  be  re- 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives, 
"according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in  Uie  case  of  a 
BiU. 

Seclion  VltL 

I.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes, 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  Defence  and  genernl  Welfare  of  the  Uulted  States,  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  ; 

a.     To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ; 

3.  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the 
several  Slates,  and  with  the  Indian  Tritics; 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform 
'I^awson  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

5.  To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures  ; 

6.  To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Secur- 
iliea  and  current  Coin  of  the  Ignited  States  ; 
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7.  To  establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  ; 

8.  To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  hy 
ing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  aud  Inventors  the  excJusi«*e   Right 
to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries; 

9.  To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

10.  To  deBne  aud  puuish  Piracies  aud   Felonies    coxutixttted  on 
the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations  ; 

11.  To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  aod 
make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water ; 

12.  To  raise  and  snpport  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money 
to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 

13.  To  provide  and  Maintain  a  Navy  ; 

14.  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  Forces; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  I^ws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions  : 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  Uiem  a»  may  be  employed  fn 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  Stales  respeclirely, 
the  Appointment  [of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the 
MJlitia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  pquare)  as  may,  by  Ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congrc^,  become 
the  Seal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchnsed  by  the  Consent  of  the  Leg- 

I  islature  of  the  Slate  [in  which  the  Sflme  shall  1^,  for  the  Erection  of 
^^^orts,  Magazines,  Arseuals,  dock>Yards,  and  other  needful  Build- 
^Hgs ;— And 

1^^  18.  To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
(  carrying  into  Hxecntion  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  olber  Powers 
j  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govemuieut  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Section  IX. 


I 

I 
I 


I.    The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the 

Ltes  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  sball  not  be  prohib. 

by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  ouc  thousand  eight  huudrc<! 

eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation, 

not  exceeding  ten  doUara  for  each  Person. 

3.  The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  sns- 
ide<l,  unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public 
fely  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  paased. 
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4.  No  Capilnlioa,  or  other  dinect,  Ux  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Pro- 
portiou  lo  the  Ccnsot  or  EDUtneration  herein  before  directed  to  he 
taken. 

5.  No  Tax  Of  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  frow  any 
Stale. 

6.  No  Prefcreucc  shull  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Cotnmcrcc 
or  Revenue  lu  the  l*urts  of  ouc  State  uver  those  of  another  ;  uor  shall 
Vessels  bound  to,  or  fruni,  one  State  be  obliged  to  cuter,  clear,  or  pay 
Dulie»  in  another. 

7.  No  Money  &halt  t>e  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Conae- 
queuce  of  Appropriations  made  by  Law  ;  and  a  regular  Statement 
and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expeoditares  of  sU  public  Money 
shall  be  published  from  lime  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  tlie  United  States: 
And  no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present. 
Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  Stale. 

I.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confcdera- 
tton  ;  grant  Letters  of  Marqne  and  Reprisal ;  coin  Money ;  emit 
Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender 
in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law, 
or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of 
Nobility. 

a.  No  Slate  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
Imposts  or  I>utic!«  on  Iniporti  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  abac* 
lutcly  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  I^aws:  and  the  net 
Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports 
or  Exports,  shall  he  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  nil  such  Laws  shall  be  snbject  to  the  Revision  and  Conlronl  of 
the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congrcsa,  lay  any 
Duly  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  Time  of  Peace, 
enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  iu  War,  unless  actually  invadedi  or  in  such 
imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Sfrfion  /. 

t.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.    He  shall  bold  his  OflSce  during  the  Term 
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of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-Presideut,  cliosen  for  tlie 
same  Term,  be  electeil  as  follows  : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  iu  such  Maimer  as  the  L^gistatorc 
thereof  may  direct,  a  niiml>cr  of  Electors,  equal  lo  the  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congress :  hut  uo Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding 
an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  Elector. 

3.'    Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  two  iiersons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  aa  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.     And  they  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ; 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  fteal 
of  the  Govcmnient  of  the  United  Stales,  directed  lo  the  Presidcul  of 
(he  Senate.    The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  iu  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
Ihe  votes  shall  Ihen  be  counted.     The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  oppointed  ;   and  if  there  be 
more  than  oue  who  have  such  majurit}*,  and  have  an  equal  nuait>er 
of  vote^,  then  the  Tlouse  of  Represcntativt;s  shall  iumiediately  cbnse 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  }>erson  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  five  highest  on  ihc  list  the  said  House  shall  in 
like  manner  choose  the  President.     But  iu  chusiug  the  Prcsidentr 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  for  each  State 
having  one  vote ;   a  quurum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  mem- 
ber or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  aud  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     In  every  case,  after  Ibc 
choice  of  the  Pre&idrnt,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  of  the  electorsshall  be  the  Vice-President.    But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  cbuse 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  ihe  Rlec- 
tors^  and  the  Day  on  which  thoy  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day 
shall  be  Ih-  same  throughont  the  United  Stales. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  bora  Citiien,  or  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  nt  ihe  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constilulion,  shall 
be  eligible  to  Ihe  Office  of  President :  neither  shall  any  Person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
thirty-five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  willUn  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  fait 
Death.  Resignation  or  Inability  tf>  discharge  the  Powers  and  Ontics 
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of  Ute  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  ou  tlie  Vtcc-Presideot.  and 
the  Congress  may  by  I^w  provide  for  llie  Cue  of  Removal,  Death. 
Resignnlion  or  Inability,  botli  of  the  Prcsidcal  and  Vice-President, 
dccluriug  what  OfBccr  shall  then  act  as  Prcsidcut.  and  such  Officer 
shull  act  occonlingly,  until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presidcol 
shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  nt  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services, 
a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  electedi  and  he  shall 
not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the 
United  States  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  ihc  Exccntion  of  his  Office,  he  shall  lake 
the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation  :—^  "  1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  ray  Ability,  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  CoustUution  of  the  United  Slates." 


» 


Sedion  11. 

I.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chitf  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States 
wheu  called  into  the  actUAl  Service  of  the  United  States;  he  may 
require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties 
of  their  respective  Offices,  and  he  ahall  have  Power  to  grant  Re- 
prieves and  Pardons  for  Offenses  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

3.  He  shall  hare  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provide<l  two  thirds  of  tlie  Senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
Officers  of  the  Uuited  States,  whose  Appointments  arc  not  herein 
otberwifc  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law;  but 
the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  Offi- 
cers, as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

3,  The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  tlie  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  Bud  of  their  next  Session. 

Sedion   iU. 

I.  Re  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information 
of  the  Slate  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration 
such  MeuraRBU  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  be  may. 
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on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  eiUier  of  tbem, 
and,  in  Cose  of  DUagreemeut  between  lUem,  wtlh  Respect  to  Ibe 
Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he 
shall  think  proper  ;  he  &haU  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers;  he  shall  trike  care  that  the  Ivaws  be  faithfully  executed. 
and  shall  Commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.         /  ^B 

Section  //<  ^  B 

I.  The  President.  Vice-Preadent  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
meanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 


Seciion  I, 
I.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  us  the  Congress  may  froui 
time  to  lime  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behaviour, 
and  shall,  at  slAled  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compeuaation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  duriugthetr  Cuniinuence  in  06Sce. 

Seciion  U. 

V  I.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  t^w  and 
Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  L,aws  of  the  United 
States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Au- 
thority;— to  all  Cases  aOccting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls; — to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  ; — 
to  Controversies  to  which  the  United  Stales  shall  be  a  Parly  ;  to  Con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States  ;— between  a  State  and  Citizens 
of  another  State; — between  Citizens  of  different  States;— between 
Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming;  Lands  under  Grants  of  difTerent 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreigp 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects.  \j 

3.  In  all  Cases  affi^cliug  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  Stale  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  Jurisdictiou.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  men* 
tioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  ECxceptJon'i,  and  under  such  Regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  Tlie  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Ca«ies  of  Imp>eachment,  shall 
be  by  Jury  ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  have  directed. 
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1.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  iu  levy- 
ing War  agniost  them,  or  iu  adhering  to  their  Knemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on 
the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  lo  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confes- 
sion in  open  Court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of 
Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood, 
or  l^orfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  Person  allainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Sectiom  /. 

I.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  Uie  manner  in  which 
such  Acts,  Records,  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect 
thereof. 

Section  //. 

I.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  lie  entitled  loall  privileges 
and  immunities  of  Citizens  iu  the  sex'cml  States. 

a.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  wilh  Treason,  Felony,  or  other 
Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  l>e  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  flcd«  be  delivered  np  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Crime. 

3.  No  Person  held  lo  Service  or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
Laws  tticreof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  iu  Consequence  of  any 
Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or  La- 
bor, but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such 
Ser^-lce  or  Laljor  niay  be  due. 

Seetian  tit, 

I.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union; 
but  no  new  slate  shall  be  formed  or  erected  wiUiiu  llie  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State ;  uor  any  State  l>e  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two 
or  more  Stiles,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  concerned  as  wi:!!  as  of  the  Congresa. 

a.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terrilory  or  other 
l*roperty  belonging  lo  the  United  Slates  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
slitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
Uniteil  Slates,  or  of  any  particular  Stale. 
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SecihH  n\                                   , 
I.    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  ererv State  in  this 
a  Republican  Form  of  Governmeut,  aud  sUjII  protect  each  of  thetff 
uguitist  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domes- 
tic violence.  

ARTICLE  V. 

1.  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shftll  deem 
it  necessary*,  shall  propose  Ameudmeuts  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on 
the  Application  of  the  Legislaluresof  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Ameadmenl.s  which,  in  cither 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  tins  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  threc'fourths  of  th« 
several  Stales,  or  by  Conventions  in  lhr?e-founhs  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  tlie  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  lie  proposed  by  the  Congress  ; 
Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  he  made^ prior  to  the  War 
Que  Thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  afl 
the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article 
and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  l>e  deprived  of  its  ecjnal 
Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 
t.     All  DebLs  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  t 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  sliull  be  as  valid  agaiust  the  Unit 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  Uie  Luws  of  the  United  States  whi 
shall  be  made  in  Purs-uauce  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  whi 
shall  he  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  th 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land  ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  Thiug  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State 
to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
jiuliciftl  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  Statel^^f 
shall  be  t)ouud  by  Oath  or  Aflinnation,  to  support  this  Constitution  ^H 
but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any 
Oflfice  or  public  Trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 


t.  The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  besn 
ficient  for  the  Est«blishiiieitt  of  this  Constitution  tfetween  the  Stat 
so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  pres- 
ent, the  Seventh   Day  of  September,  in   the  Year  of  our  Lord  one 
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thousand  seven  huDdred  ftud  eighty  «cvea,  and  of  the  ludepcndtMicc 
of  the  L'uited  States  of  Auicrica,  Ihc  twelfth.  Id  wilueas  whcreol' 
We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

Go:  Washington, 
Preaidt.  and  Deputy  from  Vtr;i$iuia. 

The  Coustitution  was  also  signed  by  thirty-eight  others, 
belonging  to  twelve  of  the  States,  and  casting  the  voles  of 
eleven  Slates,  and  was  attested  by  William  Jackson,  Secre- 
tary. 


AilTICt«BS  IN  ADDITION  TO,   AND  aMKNDUBNT  OF,  THK  CONSTI- 
TUTION  OP    THB   UNITRD    STATES   OP     AUHRICA.    PBOPDSKD   DV 
^^^_^    CONt^KKSS,     AND     RATIFIgD     BV    TUB    LKOISUATUKHS    OP    TUB 
^^^KSKVKRAL  STATKS  PLTHSUANT   TO    THE   FIFTH   ARTICLB  OP  THB 
^^^H  OHIGINAl.  CONSTITUTION. 

^^^^The  history  of  these  Articles  has  been  given  in  Chap- 

H  ters  XL.  and  XL,IX.,  but  the  days  on  which  they  werepro- 

H  posed  and  declared  ratified  may  be  recapitulated.     Articles 

"   I.-X.  inclusive.   September  25.    1789,  December   15,  1791  ; 

Article  XL,  September  5,  1794.   January  S.   1798;  Article 

XIL,   Decem!>er    12,    1803,   September's,    1804;    Article 

XIIL,  February  i,  1865.  December  iS,  1865;  Article  XIV., 

June   16,    1866.  July  22,    1868  ;  Article  XV.,  February  27, 

1869.  March  30,  1S70. 

•  ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  siliall  make  no  luw  rr&pcctiug  an  fstablifiliment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  nhridging  the  free* 
dom  of  Bpecrh,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  rigtii  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  aMemhte,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redre&s  of  griev- 
ances. 

ARTICLE  n. 

^  A  well-regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
St-tte,  the  right  of  the  people  to  kcop  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

M  ARTICLE  IIL 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  with- 
oat  ihe  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  lime  of  war,  l>ut  in  a  manner 
to  be  pre«cHl>ed  by  law. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  1>e  secure  iu  their  persons,  tioases 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  sbal 
not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrauts  shall  issue,  but  upon  probabl 
cauae,  aupported  by  Oath  or  affirmntion,  and  particularly  describioj 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  lliiugs  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  lo  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise* 
famous  crime,  unlc^is  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grani 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  navnl  forces,  or  in  thi 
Militia,  when  iu  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  no 
shall  any  persou  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  lo  be  twice  pat  ii 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  iu  auy  CrimiuA 
Case  to  be  a  witness  agaiust  himii^lf,  nor  be  depri%*ed  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  procesii  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  proj 
lie  talcen  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  rij 
B  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jur>*  of  the  State  and  dis 
trict  wherein  the  crime  shall  hai-e  been  committed,  which  districi 
shall  have  been  p^e^'iou.My  ascertained  by  law,  nud  to  be  iufonnef! 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted   wttl 
the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaininj 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  fo 
defense. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
ceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  iury  shall  be  pirserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall   be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law.  ^M 
ARTICLE  VIIL  V 
Excessive  bait  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unn^ual  punishments  inflicted.                                    ^h 

ARTICLE  IX.  ■ 

The  enumeration  iu  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  aliall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  otliers  retained  by  the  |)eopIe. 

ARTICLE  X, 
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The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stales  hy  the  Com 
tion.  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  StaM 

respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  uot  be  coustnied  to 
extend  to  any  suit  iu  law  or  equity,  commcuccd  or  prosecuted  against 
une  of  the  United  States  by  CitLzeos  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  Foreign  Slate. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
trict ballots  the  person  votc<l  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  scaled  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directefl  to  the 
Preaidciit  of  the  Senate;— The  Preaideni  of  the  Seuate shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*^,  oj^eu  all  the 
certiBcates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;— The  [»erson  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Presiileut  shall  be  the  President,  if 
anch  uumber  he  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  ap- 
pointed :  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  iu  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  token  by  states,  the  representation  from  euch 
state  having  one  vote ;  a  (quorum  for  thb  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  memt>era  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  Uie  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  Vice* President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  Prest- 
deut.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President,  shall  he  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  numtier  of  Electors  appointed,  ami  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate 
shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  qnonim  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two-thirda  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But 
DO  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Statca. 
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ARTICI^E  Xni. 
Seciion  /. 


I.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser\'itude,  except  as  a  ponisb- 1 
ment  for  crime  whereof  tlie  parly  shall  bax'e  beeu  duly  convicletl, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

Section  IT. 


I 


I.  Cougress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  ihis  article  by  Appropriate 

legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  /. 

I.  AH  i^ersous  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States*  and  snbjecl 
to  the  juristliction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlie  ^| 
State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  malceor  enforce  any  law  ^^ 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  oflife,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  auy  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  ^H 


Seciion  IL 

1.  Representatives  shatl  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  numljer  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  VicePrcsidenlof  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  oflicers  of  a  State  or  the  meml>ers  of  (be 
Le^fislature  thereof;  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citixens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  auv  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion, 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
SUte. 

SictioH  in. 

t.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Reprcseutative  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  President  and  Vice-PrcMilcnt,  or  hold  any  office,  civil,  or 
military,  uuder  the  United  States,  or  under  [any  State,  who,  liaving 
previously  taken  an  oMh,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  Stale  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  oHJcer  of  auy  State,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.    Hut 
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Congress  may  by  ■  voleortwo-lhirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  dis 
Ability. 

Section  IK 

I.  The  vslMity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorixed 
by  law.  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bouutiea 
for  services  In  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  Itut  ncitherlhe  United  Slates  nor  any  State  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligntion  incurred  in  aid  of  iusurrcctiou  or  rebel- 
lion af*ainst  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emsncipn- 
tiou  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  Shall  be 
held  illegal  and  void. 

Sciihn  W 

I.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Section  f. 

I.  The  right  of  citizvns  of  the  United  Slates  to  vole  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  Stiite  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Scciion  If. 

a.  The  Congress  ahall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 
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Right  to  fk-ar  AnnB,3£j;  Nollilleting 
of  Soldiers,  354 ;  Free^Ioni  from 
Searches,  etc.,  354;  l{numertilion  of 
Rigi^its.  354;  Power*  tiol  Dclcenlcd, 
2S5;  Amendment*  I.  X-.  a  Hill  of 
Kl^ts,  yyf, ;  Appticaiiod  of  the 
Amendmimt  I,  3.55, 

CoLomms.  Tan  TimtrHBri  Umolisb, 
PtAjrrm.  35-^5.— Rlghtof  IHicovery. 
>5  i  Firri.  DirudoD  of  North  AmeHca, 


en. 

1 


2f>;   l^uduti  and    Plymouth   Com 
nie&,  j*^ :  Colonics  Plautcd   by  C 
p.tu!es,  37  ;  Colonies  Ptunted   by 
prictor»,  ty  ;  Voluntary  Colooirft, 
Agency  of  the  Ifomc  Covcrnm< 
^S ;  Cla<i«c<t  of  Colonists,  39 ;   |f|cm* 
Unglish     ColonifttA,    29;     Riglita 
l^nRli  hmcn,  jo  ;  Virginia,  31 ;  Maiy 
Ijind,  ,11 ;  The  Carolinas,  31  ;  Oeofs:^. 
j2 ;   riymnuth  Company.    32;    PI 
nuth,   31;    Plymoulb    Compact, 
MnnutrhuK-tts,  33;  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  33;  New  Ilampshi 
34  ;  New  York.  .J4;    New  Jerary. 
Pcon.'^ylviioia,  35  ,  Delaware,  ss^ 
Cutx).'«[Cs.  TnE.  How  Cdvkrhkd,  ^ 
51,— Three  Classc*,  36;  Commaa  Poli- 
tical Featiirrs.  37  ;   Puritan  I  Jcas.  ^; 
First  New  Hugland  Towns.  3S;  lufl 
eucc  of  Physical  Conditions.  jS ;  ^ 
cation    and  ScbooLi,    39;    old    N 
ICnftand  Town,  39:  Influence  of  I 
System,  39;  Early  VirRinia  Mfc 
Virginia  Parish,  41 ;  Vltgiuia  Couot 
4t;    Taxation,  41;    Southern     Stat. 
4.';    Influence    of    the    liystcm,    #? 
MJdillc  Colonies.  41;    Loul  Gove 
rocnt  in  New  Vofk.  43:  in  Penusyl 
vanij,  43 ;  Fntmework.  of  the  Cent 
Covernmcnt«,  43  ;  rowcniol  the  Cci 
tral  Ooverumcnts.  44  ;  Ctvll  and  R 
liginus  Rights.  44 ;   Political  Rjgh 
45 :  the  Elctlivc  Franchise,  45;   i: 
Saxon  Township,  ^''•i   the  Hund 
47,    the    5>hirc    or   County,   48,     Ih 
Kingdom  of  Ku^land,  48;  the  eng- 
Ii»h    Sj-slcm    Free,   49;  Likeness  of 
I  he   Colonies  to  EHEland.  49;    New 
M"de4of  Covemmenl  Rejected,  30; 
Dual  System,  51;    the  Covemmenti 
Orowths.  50:  English  Colonics  Com 
pnrcil    with  New   Spain    and    K 
France,  Jo. 

Coi«rhDtraArioK.  Tnu,  7;-S6  -Sou 
of  itH  iMwrrs,  77  ;  Name  and  Nntu 
of  New  GuvrrumcuLs;  Confrderatfl 
CongTcas,  79 ;  Powers  of  Confcdeia- 
tlon.  7g :  Cummanda  to  the  States 
79;     Contioenlal    and     Confedemte 
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icvts.  9d;  OrgvnlMUon.fia; 
iJjM'L'Ultvc  DrpfttttncuU.  Bo:  bcfccls 
of  the  Onxrmciil,  8t ;  the  Quntluu 
of  i7$\  Si.  WcaWncM  in  the  W.ir, 
H^;  auic  of  the  GovccuiucBt.  Hil 
UlBAoUulon  of  CoiiKrrKx  ThrcAtructl, 
8j;  SUtcof  (be  Cotmtry,  Kj;  Can«cs 
of  SlluatUm,  84;  Atttrmpts  to 
btTengtbtn  Covcrnmctil.^i  ;  Causes 
of  I'ailiireft.  81,  Lo*«  of  F.i">nililc 
oppattuaily,  H;  I'uLure  IViUCcal 
Pnrtlrs  in  Embryo,  S5. 
CoNoRcst).  TiiD  Co:rrt:(BXTAU  TJ-T*-— 
Source  at  Its  Poirrr*,  75 ;  No  WriUen 
CoDstUui  ion.  7}  ;  Coaftlitutiun  of  Con- 
frxrm,  74;  Puwrr*  Exercised.  74: 
Articles  of  CoalcdenitioD,  rs. 

CONOaeS5.THB  GBfrKftALPoWEltSOr, 

i^  237- Nccetsily  of  ["owcf  of  Tax- 
dtloD.  194:  KiDdsof  Taxc«,  i^s;  niic«:t 
Taxes.  isQ  ;  Outir»,  Itnpo»t»,  ami  V\x- 
cUrn.  196,  Interna)  RrTcnuc,  197: 
Income  T«xe«.  197  ;  QucMion  of  Con- 
«trucllun,  19S:  Exlcut  of  ICntional 
A ulhoril y  in  RcUl ion  to  LOftftV  Coltlft, 
■  Dtl  Currency.  !■»;  Power  to  Borrow 
Money,  19):  National  Bootla,  if)'. 
Trrmury  Notca,  199;  I,eRal  Tender 
Ad.  mm;  Constltutioaalily  of  Act, 
Are  Treasury  Note*  Real 
Money?  »^i  ;  Taxability  of  Na- 
tional Bon<l«.  NoTes.  etc..  *)i  .  Re- 
Kumption  of  Spcxae  Paymenta,  myt , 
Coinage  io  the  Articles  of  Conf  cUcra- 
tlon.  aQ2;  E»tabl{»hnienl  of  b  Mane 
tary  SyHtrm,  joj  ;  RrguUttng  Valued 
Money,  nty:  Fincnefa  and  Weight 
tttf  Coin*,  toy:  Cbnnpceof  RaUo.  >>.|  . 
imonetixstion  n(  Silvrr,  m^  :  Slltrr 
of  rt7«»  »f>s :  SUvrr  Act  of  iS^, 
>:  Kcpealinic  Act  of  tSl*  x><;  ^  the 
[Inta.  anA :  r^td  and  SUvrr  Certifl- 
cfttea.  K/i;  n^tnlcs  of  the  Cflitcd 
Sialea,  jo?  :  Hlate  Banka.  »)? ;  Pirtl 
Fi*cal  AKenI*  of  the  i*<fvemment, 
joA;  the  Independent  Trraviiry,  »ni^; 
,^CrBBtioa  of  the  National  ltauk.tuii 
ao9  ;  Veatvrca  «>f  N'a- 
Bftbka^  J»>;  Power  to  RecttlAtf 
m;  KmbarKo  and  r. 
IpvrlatUm  Acts,  ita ;  tttUr  si.,\r 
imcrcc  Conimiaalon.  aia:  Autl- 
'mtl  Act.  113 ;  Original  Packace 
rUlon.  xt\;  Navifsiion  and  Ton- 
t,  aL4 :  Polkc  Powfr  of  the  Statea. 


314 :  Xatumliaallon  Defined.  913, 
fUate  Conltol,  11) :  Natumllutlon 
l^w»<.  J16;  PiDceukof  NaluralUntiou, 
Jib;  States  May  Confer  I'ulilical 
Kklit*.  117.  Ituhkruptctea,  217:  (■Uni- 
formity o(  Wcighlt  uud  Meatuiv*, 
ilS;  Cminterfeitlng.  Need  <rf  IHiwcr 
10  Puuish.  Ji>>;  Counleffeitlns  I>e- 
llued,  ua;  Punishment  of,  jju; 
•"teoeral  iVwt  nffi^-c.  ui ;  Kinda  of, 
ill;  MLK^lUnnxu  Provisions.  211: 
Ctatue  Kcis^Uting  Copyrigbta  and 
Patent  Rights,  ui;  Reasons  for  the 
Clause,  t:j;  Ljiw  of  CopyrSglit,  tii; 
Stcp*lob«T;ikea,  ?>} ;  Inlcrnatlousl, 
>ij:  Patent  Rigbts,  U4;  Piracies  and 
relonics.  iti;  Power  to  Ueclare 
War.  3jrt;  Vsc  of  Power.  ]j6  .  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Rcprissl,  }j6  ;  CUuv'^ 
R  ^ulnttng  Anuy  and  Navy,  trj, 
the  Two  Ye*r»'  Pioviftion,  irj ;  Army 
and  Ktry,  sih;  Rules  atid  Rrguta- 
tions,  /:n:  I^wB  Conccmfng  Militia. 
091  MiUtta  Called  iDloSenice,  ijo: 

D'ulrtctuf  Culunitila,  i>o;  I'uwcr  to 
EnUMish  a  Capital,  s^:  District  uf 
Columbia  Ceded.  ?ji  ,  f'.ovfrnnitut  of 
District,  j.u  ;  Fort*.  MadLAxinrn.  etc.. 
t^  I  Doctrine  of  Implied  Power*.  n>: 
the  Theory  Carried  Into  Pi  • '  - 
J.VJ ;  Two  Scbtiola  ol  Conslttivuon 
2>3 :  Umitattnnt  nf  Lite  Two  School*, 
>X\\  Questions  Iiivo1«ln){  Construe- 
liun,  3^ ;  Movcracnl  ol  Political 
ThouKbl.  ^55. 

CONuKsasMKN,  Kt-aCTioNB  or,  164-169. 
—state  Control,  i^:  Umit  of  State 
Control,  K-.|;  N.tt tonal  LncUlstlon, 
ir^  ,  Itistricting  the  f»tate%  166;  Kep- 
rL»cntjitiv<s  at  I^rse,  167;  Klcctioa 
of  S;iutors.  167;  Number  of  ft«ialonc 
16S. 

CoKftxrrrTiow.  Tim.  FRAMKn.  loa-ios- 
First  Cotuprotniae.  lau;  KITects  of 
CrmiprtimiHc.  lot;  Second  Compr- 
mite,  101;  Third  Compromise,  ini. 
Mjiices  uf  rrogrca*.  i'^:  flgning  anil 
A'ljournmenl.  >o,;,  Thrcr  Cnmpro* 
mi»e«.  r.j.  5«xond  Conventi-in  Pro- 
p<j*e^.  loj;  Aptrlt  of  Coflvetitloa,  104; 
Urcords  and  Rri  oris,  iq|. 

CoTrmTtmof,  TnB.  RATrrn:*Tioi«  or, 
io4-ii^'Cotutltutlo«  sent  to  Con- 
Creaa,  ic^;  Action  uf  Conicrrsa.  iu6; 
Reception     of     Consiilution.      107; 
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aeBT4B,4fai  County  SupcrvWoo. 4*3 ; 
Town  and  District  Aaminislralion. 
41.%  ;  City  AdminUt ration.  41? :  Cc-rtlfi 
caling  TMchera.  414  :  rublic  land  Kn 
dowmenli  of  Common  9chool»,  414  . 
The  E<lucational  tinnt  of  Lands.  415  ; 
Fund*  rrovidcd  by  the  SUte.  4t<'; 
School  Income.  416:  Local  Taxes.  41''; 
MucctUneoiu,  416;  Mr»de.«of  nisliih- 
utlng  Pundk.  41A:  Free  Schooli.  417- 

BLBCTOItAL   PLAK,  THE.    FAILDRI    Or, 

jSo-x^- Party  Guvcrnment,  2C1  , 
Nominiition  by  Consent,  m  .  Nom 
inatioo  by  Con(rrn«ional  Caucua,  362; 
Nomination  by  Stole  T^eBiMahircft. 
3^13  ;  Nomtn-iiion  by  National  Coaven- 
(Ions.  3^2 ;  The  CaiKiis  Syatem,  3A2  ; 
Hffed  of  the  Cnucti*  Syttcm.  j6j  ; 
S(ep4  in  RIection  of  Preaidcnl  «nd 
Vice- President,  363  ;  tirexnhirllfos  in 
Blectioaa,  wft^. 

RLRCTKHift,  Rce  "  Suffrage." 

BXBCVTiVBS,  Thu  State,  384-3»7-— 
VrstiuK  the  Fxccutive  Power.  3^ ; 
Klections.  TcrniH.  and  S«lariea,  pn, 
Duties  of  the  Covemor.  .^^4 ;  KaecH- 
live  DepartmenlK,  3Sj ;  <1o\rrMor"» 
Relations  to  Heads  of  L>es)anments, 
|I6;    Lleutenant-Covemor,  jK. 

Kkhcvtivb  Powkm.  The,  Vsstiiio  or, 
t4fi-iy  — Neetl  of  a  National  Kxrru 
tire,  348;  An  Independent  K»«.iitivc 
34)8:  A  Single  Exrculire.  74^.  Style 
and  Title  of  Executive.  340  :  Length 
of  Term  and  Re-eligiblllty,  Jso> 

O0vaKNM»:?(i.  Tiis  aMKKic*».  Na- 
TTT»B  OP,4tS-43t  —The  inilcd  States 
a  Fedeml  Republic,  \^*^ ;  Featnrrs  of 
Frileral  Atnlra,  4i(t ;  Origin  of  Krd- 
eral  Mates,  4tK ;  Advantages  of  Fed- 
eral Sute«.  419:  Disadvantages.  419; 
[>ual  ConMitutiuu  Of  the  Fiiited 
Stiteh.  4t>)  Kelations  of  two  System  <(, 
4X» .  Relative  Prominence  of  the  two 
/urisdirtlonii,  4m  ;  Nature  of  the  Na- 
tional t;o>xrnmeot.  4JI  ;  Complexity 
of  the  System,  4^1. 

ODimtnifR?CT«.    TlIK    NATIONAt     AM  ll 

Atath.  117  124.  — ITiorily  of  IhcStaies, 
fftS;  First  Division  of  Powers,  119; 
Second  Dirixinn  of  Powers,  119;  In- 
herent and  Delegated  Pawera,  i>o; 
the  Constitution  a  Cram  of  Powrrs, 
lao;    rbrascokigy  of    N'alional    aAd 


SUlc  OooaUUltioiiSt  ixu;  Implied 
Powers,  i»r ;  Powers  Drlegaied,  Pro- 
biliiled,  Reserved,  ui ;  Concurrent 
lowers,  X2I  ;  Constitutional  Pre- 
Ktimptlona,  izj;    Method  nf    Mudy. 

ItcivKKs.  The  fiKPARATB,  PowaHA  or. 
17^-181.  — The  House*.  Judges,  ftc, 
i:«;  Contests  In  House  of  Represenla- 
tlve*.  i:<S.  (jtioiums,  i^;  Counting  a 
Quorum,  177;  l^nwcr  in  Compel  At- 
lendance.  177;  A  Call  nf  ihe  House, 
ITS;  Power  to  Make  Rules,  etc  ,  r7«; 
Punishment  and  KxpllMon,  179; 
Modes  of  Voliiii:.  17*^:  Dilutory  Mo- 
tions. i*» ;  Adjournment,  iSo;  Power 
to  Punbth  for  Contempt.  iBo. 

r,tiviiK!<M»rT.  Local,  397-40*1.  -  The 
Town  System,  398;  Continuity  of 
New  Engbind  Life,  y^;  tbe  New 
KnglaodTowD.^^;  Town  Meeting, 
.^  .  Town  Officers.  j9g;  the  Cminty. 
399;  the  County  Syidem.  399;  Ex- 
tent  of.  }»;  the  County,  400;  Ihe 
Town»hip.  401;  the  Mixed  System, 
401 ;  Two  Typrs,  401 ;  the  County. 
403;  the  Township.  402;  Blending 
of  K1ementi>  in  the  We«t,  40.^;  Penn- 
hytvania  Type  in  Ihe  West.  405  ;  New 
Vork  Type  in  the  W«t,  404  ;  ChauKe* 
ofTvpe,  4'M.  R<rUitivc  Menu  of  the 
Several  Systems.  404  :  Municfiial  r.ov- 
rmroent.  Need  of.  405.  city  and 
Slate,  405;  the  City  Constitution.  406; 
Ihe  City  Legislature,  406;  Ihe  City 
Baecntive.  40*;  City  IVpartmenta, 
406:  City  JndicUry.  407;  Municipal 
Reform,  407 :  France  and  the  Ignited 
State*.  407;  Local  Coveriimeat  and 
Centralisation,  40A. 

HnrsB    OP    Rsm  BSSirrATiVM.    Tn r 

COMrO'inoif  AKf)  OBOANtZATIOIf  OP, 
H7  IM  ^R'^P'^caenlalivc'*  Term,  147; 
RrpreM-ntJktlvcs  lilccled  by  the  Peo- 
ple. 147:  Original  Quallficilions  »f 
Representative*,  14^! :  Apportionment 
in  Federal  Convention.  149:  Ratios 
nud  apportionments,  iy>;  Kacb  Stale 
to  have  One,  J^;  Representation 
•lud  Suffrage,  151:  Vacnncle*.  ijt: 
the  speaker,  etc..  151;  Amendment 
XIV..  tjj  ;  Origin  of  Three-fifthR  Rule. 
>>«:  Hffectsof  the  Rule.  133:  Amend 
menu  XII!..  XIV,  i«j  ;  the 
t^;  IndiHtta  Not  Taxed,  i<t> 
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Ir-M  V       Twi**-     »v       .fft-  -11.     Pi  are    r.f 
Trl-I  wv7   Ki<(hl  r*i*  Hp^rrtvTrtaLiw. 

|)*i1lrtiM«'nr  itJ*  Irnpafrtv  nf  Tjfc  or 
fiirtl^  ,!-).  v..  .vTmh  f  itm(xtl«fl  in  hr 
««  WUil^M  Atr^inal  fHrnivir  '^rv>:  Tdk- 

/■o  'H*  'rtfTimoo  [jiw.  jv>;  Doe 
l-fr^^mm  r,r  l^w.  i/f.  Amr-nrim^nl 
v(l(     ^i-"-    l.imlfaiU>n*  i",f  Cnrnroiair 

jrrfiK'r  AHf»H.  Tim  '-^TAfP..  V**^-^.0» 
V>«»ln«  (h*-  JiKtIflal  Pow»-r  i?w  The 
jtt«fir»>*«  rotirt  iWt  ronntjr  Owrt 
iM ,  i'Ttihui^  <vmrT  ,ao  i^itpertoi 
Confl,  -.ftfj  Stjpr^me  Tonrt,  3»«? 
C-Mirt  of  App^fll*.  v^  Apt>^nim«Ttt 
ftfjti'1|fe»  •//< .  T*nnr^'^f  JiM^r*  -,^50 
'■tffi<'^r*  of  fotirT*  v/i ,  Jtirj<v1ictton 
W* ,  Trial  hy  Jnfy.  ;f>i 

f,AW     row«»TtT'  Ti'">?f *f.,    ^:H- V3  —  The 
Am^rkan       '-'.*.■■  rnm'-nf       Con«liti>- 

|i';,  M'^ninflf  of  rnrfm"tit»i1ir*fi;il, 
^">.  E^rrr\*^  '-f  th*  P'-iwrr  ii'i ; 
f  1*^  M'i"f  Ari*^  iK'.  PolilirnI  Powrr 
of  th»-  j<cli''i-try  ir-  thr  Tonii*  anfl 
r>*-'/^T'f;nTi*-r>t  'tf  Ih**  Con*!  it  ft!  Ion. 
Ill  .  IH*-  *',if i'-.n-il  JnrMrirtrr  i»i, 
r,4w«,  K***""  rr."*!".  or.  i'-  fi^  -CVmtro. 
rpr«y  ovr  (.Innitr  in  Retallon  to  Rc»- 


.'^i  :   Powcraof  Separate  Honaaa.  v*t . 
rxswUtive  Powers,  v^i  :   Lesniattve 
(»owrTs  ReacrvTii.  ■,.''-  -  Modes  of  Ze^ 
\n\tkXian,  p2 ;  Enacan%  Law*.  ^:i-v 
OTn»n:E.   EuiiiniLiTT    m.    >ee    ■  Sirf- 

PoLmcs.  Tint  :icrE3C«  or.  t-u.  —Man 
^  Sociai  Beioic.  > ;  Soaetr  Oedneii. 
:n :  Rti^htA  AXSfi  Dtitso.  ;a;  Social 
PruiiJraBt  rn  ;  ■  >tfice  ot  <^OTcmiitent. 
I  r ;  Oofvernracnt  CoerciTe.  1 1 ;  ftili- 
ttcs  Definni.  11.  ibc  State,  iz:  tbv 
Vatiofi.  T2:  tise  ??<aie  and  the  Gor- 
emment.  i  i ;  Soverenpity.  u :  Histor- 
ical TheoTT'if  state.  14.  Pstnarctui 
Soneuea.1^:  Theory  of  Contract.  13: 
Refntalion  ot  Theory  of  Contract.  ;rn 
Theoioipcai  Theory  oi  State,  itr.  Aris- 
loclc's  DiTTsion  of  i^owermnent.  17; 
Mbnarctry.  17:  DeimxmcT.  17:  Aris- 
tocracy. 17:  Mixed  Gorrmments,  17; 
Immediate  and  Repre^entaliTe  Oov- 
rrnment*.  [i :  aeprf»egtatrve  Oo»- 
^mmeut.  IS:  the  Reonblic  rS;  Ccn- 
tnltxed  and  Dtxal  •"HrarrTsments,  19; 
Form!!  rtf  Doal  '"HjvemTnenta.  ro.  Fe-i- 
eral  fViremment.  la;  Adrantatres  of 
C^nlra!i«ed  and  Dual  'ViTemments. 
JO  1  Ci^HI  r,OT<?TBmeiit.  xy;  Cirtl  and 
PoHtical  Ri<hl«  30:  Cfri!  and  Politi- 
csl  Ubeity.  »  ;  Kinds  of  Cooattto- 
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Uoa*,  «i ;  Coflfftlluliocu  of  the  People. 
23  ;  Consti(uli*»nB  uf  the  Govctnmcut, 
22;  ConstitiitintiKl  Gnvernrarnlft.  aa  . 
WriUca  Coii&lltmlons.  aa;  I'nwriucn 
Cnnslitotiva*,  33  ,  AdvnnUiKc*  uf  the 
Two  Kindji  of  Cotistitulion*.  ai;  tm- 
prorlns  Covemincnt  by  Kvolutioa. 
7i  i  br  Reroluliun.  aj. 

pMBSinKXT,        TUK,       QlTALinCATiolfH 
AND   KRMOVAI.   OF.    a65-2^e.— QUillfl- 

catioDi  r.f  the  President,  365  ;  the 
Vicc-Pre»ide-nt.  J65  ;  Removal  of  the 
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